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PREFACE 


HE theme of this book is adventure: adventure 

by sea in all kinds of ships by all sorts of 
seamen during the period of the last two hundred 
and fifty years. Not a story, not an incident here to 
be found comes under the heading of fiction; on 
the contrary, every word is solid history, in some 
cases obtained first-hand. There is nothing included 
that will not stand the test of historical accuracy. 
These events really did happen. 

On the other hand, most of these true stories are 
so amazing that they are far more dramatic and 
thrilling than some of the best sea fiction; in fact, 
you will notice that in some cases the strangeness of 
the events would’be really too extreme for a novelist. 
That which stands out in them all is the limitless 
sphere for doing daring things when once a man has 
devoted himself to seafaring. 

The period selected is particularly interesting, as it 
covers the time when the sailing ship reached her 
zenith, and the modern incidents will show that even 
in this age of steam there is still to be found adven- 
ture afloat in peace-time as well as in war. It is beyond 
the power of man ever to tame the sea into obedience, 
therefore there will always be exciting happenings for 
those who pursue this calling, and thrills for those 
who stay at home and live the sailor’s life only 
vicariously. 

It is hoped that this presentation of a particular 
aspect may do something to keep alive that seafaring 
spirit on which have depended the exploration and 
development of the whole maritime world. Many 
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a peaceable citizen to-day would, if he could tear 
himself away from his entangling responsibilities, 
adventure round the seven seas as these mariners. 
The right feeling still exists, but it is essential that 


the imagination be fed and fired with the requisite 
stimulus. 


E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
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SCUTHFIELDS, 


SEAMEN ALL 


AT SEA IN THE RESTORATION 
TIMES 


FTER we have passed through Tudor times 

and got well towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century, we have settled down to that period 
when mere experimentalism in seafaring and ship- 
building had begun to vanish into something more 
definite. The romantic adventures of the Elizabethan 
period, brilliant in the enterprising courage which 
inspired them, splendid in their results, seem like 
blinding flashes when we arrive in the Stuart period. 
Every reader has been able to learn so much about 
the exploits of Elizabethan seamen that we may well 
begin our story from the Restoration period and 
consider the conditions under which our ancestors 
took their vessels across the ocean in all manner of 
enterprises. 

The era from the restoration of Charles II till his 
death is perhaps the worst reign in the whole of 
English history. It was a time when religion and 
morals were at a low ebb; when policy was dictated 
by base motives. It embraces that period when 
Dunkirk was sold to the French; when Dutch men- 
o’-wat invaded the Medway; when there were all 
sorts of bribery and corruption everywhere. But, 
for all that, English seamanhood was growing, and 
the Anglo-Dutch wars did a great deal for the future 
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of the country on the sea, both in regard to seaman- 
ship and tactics. During the long hostilities that 
wete to follow in the eighteenth century this experi- 
ence in handling big sailing warships in line of battle 
was of the utmost importance. All this time, too, 
the influence of the Honourable East India Com- 

any and the development of the fisheries were 
gradually building up a body of seamen whose 
descendants were to decide the future history of 
the world. 

But in this present volume our subject takes us 
into all the by-ways of sailorizing, so that we may 
get as near as possible to the actual life and excite- 
ments which men from the seventeenth to the present 
century have undergone who sought their careers 
afloat. It is only by collecting in one whole these 
manifold glimpses that we can have any idea of the 
true picture of the past. It is, then, rather the human 
aspect of the seaman’s life that we are about to 
investigate, and in order that our inquiry may be 
thorough we must look at it through these centuries 
from different angles. Life at sea viewed from the 
quarter-deck is not the same thing as when viewed 
from the fo’c’sle. The officer looks at it in a way 
different from the crew, the crew from the passenger, 
the fighting man from the merchandise-carrier. 
But we desire to look at every side of the picture; 
to galvanize into life those old paintings of ships ; to 
voyage with them through every kind of weather, 
all over the world, under all sorts and conditions of 
skippers, enduring vicariously in the comfort of our 
armchairs every imaginable hardship, thrill and 
danger that the sea can afford. It is only thus that we 
can project ourselves back in those days when sea- 
going was a very serious matter not to be undertaken 
lightly or inadvisedly, but as a solemn obligation 
full of threatening possibilities. We shall trace these 
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adventures—and I promise the reader not a dull 
minute—tight through to our time, when ships have 
actually beheld strange craft passing them in the air 
above. Our story covers 250 years of exciting sea- 
glamour, and it shows that even in the age of steam 
you cannot kill that spirit which, like the heart in a 
piece of good rope, remains sound and unbroken 
through all the set-backs and disasters which befall 
the sailor’s career. 

Weare reconstructing the most important epoch of 
shipping that the world has ever seen—the phase 
from moderate capability to the utmost efficiency. 
With naval warfare and politics we have nothing to 
do, except indirectly. It is the human man in relation 
to the sea and ships that we intend to study, rather 
than the powers, political or otherwise, that placed 
him in such unusual environment. That is why we 
begin this narrative with an expedition against 
pirates, view it and the life on board, not as an 
impartial historian would regard it, but through the 
unusual eyes of an eighteenth-century naval chaplain. 
The history of piracy is nearly as old as the history 
of the ship, but it is with the pirates of Barbary 
that we begin. For seven hundred years the Moors 
had lived on the Iberian peninsula, and then Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella turned them out. As they had to 
go somewhere, they settled along the North African 
coast, and within a few years of 1492 they became 
most dangerous pirates to Mediterranean shipping. 
They were at their best up till about 1571, and they 
were even joined by renegade Christian seamen from 
England. They interfered with overseas trade and 
made Mediterranean shipping so full of risks that 
something had to be done. So in 1620 the navy of 
James I was sent to the Mediterranean against them; 
and in 1655 Blake went out with a squadron against 
the Tunisian pirates, entered the harbour of Porto 
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Farina, set on fire the enemies’ nine ships, and then 
came home. 

But this did not end the trouble, and in 1674 Sir 
John Narborough was sent out to conduct opera- 
tions against them, being appointed commander-in- 
chief of the squadron. Now to join his squadron 
there sailed the “‘frigott” Assistance, a fourth-rate 
ship of 521 tons which had been built twenty-five 
years before. To her as chaplain was appointed 
Henry Teonge, who, after leaving his living of 
Spernall in Warwickshire, arrived in London and 
joined the Assistance in Long Reach. Teonge was 
no better and no worse than his contemporaries, and 
fairly well represents the type of Restoration cleric 
who enjoyed his punch and claret and all good cheer. 
Fortunately, during the years he spent afloat he kept 
a diary, which existed only in manuscript until about 
1825, when it was published. This has since become 
a scarce book, but has been lent to me by one of his 
kinsmen, and from the quaint impressions which are 
daily entered it is possible to see the way they had 
in the Restoration Navy mote faithfully than from 
less personal sources. It is particularly interesting as 
showing the view-point of a landsman. 

On June 2, 1675, then, we see the Assistance 
(Captain William Houlding) drop down the river 
as far as the Nore, and then continue her voyage. 
But on sighting a “‘merchant man neare us without 
takeing the least notice of a man of warr, wee give 
him a shott, make him’? lower his t’gallant sail, and 
then the gunner of the Assistance was sent aboard to 
fine him six and sixpence. It was an instance of that 
highly controversial subject, supremacy or freedom 
of the seas. The Assistance came out of the Thames 
estuary by going right up past the Gunfleet till nearly 
abreast of Harwich, then tacking and making for the 
Downs; but the charts of these sandbanks were 
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extremely inadequate and mostly Dutch. On either 
side the sight of wrecked ships acted as beacons and 
grim warnings. 

Poor Teonge was far from comfortable in his 
cabin. He “‘thought to find my pillow on the topp,” 
but “it slipt betweene the coards, and under the 
bed.” He had brought to the ship his bed, pillow, a 
blanket and rug which he had purchased in Poplar 
for twenty-one shillings. And now he had the good 
fortune to find “‘a rugged towell” on the quarter- 
deck and a piece of old sail—‘‘all very helpfull to 
him that had nothing.” After being detained by 
bad weather in the Downs they left on June 2oth, 
taking a couple of ships under escort as far as 
Tangiers. But at Dover they put in to send ashore 
the wives and sweethearts of the crew, and also to 
press men from some merchant ships there lying; 
though the latter, anticipating the intention, cleared 
out during the night and put to sea. 

Teonge settled down to the life before they were 
half-way down Channel. ‘““Wee goe to prayers at 10, 
and to dinner at 12. No life at the shoare being 
comparable to this at sea, where wee have good 
meate and good drinke provided for us, and good 
company, and good advertisements; without the 
least care, sorrow, or trouble.” Some few men were 
pressed from merchant ships as they went along, but 
the progress was very slow. When a squadron of 
strange sail were sighted and the ship prepared for 
action, chests and hammocks were all sent down, 
guns got ready, but the ships turned out to be East 
Indiamen, who saluted with guns. It took the 
Assistance a whole week to make Plymouth, and 
when two days later the captain decided to take 
advantage of the fair wind, and kept standing off 
and on for his liberty men, he had a short, sharp 
remedy for making the tender bring them off without 
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further disobedience; for he fired a shot close to 
them, “‘signifying the Capt.’s greate anger,” and this 
soon brought them aboard. 

There was, of course, no lighthouse in those days 
on Eddystone, a rock “‘not much longer than a 
4th-rate frigott.”” The departure was taken from the 
Lizard, and then the north-easterlies helped them 
across the Bay of Biscay. Saturday nights saw the 
old custom of the sea observed in the “‘drinking to 
out wives in punch-bowles.” But presently they 
struck a calm patch and the ship rolled about in the 
Biscay swell so that ““wee can scarce stand or goe on 
the decks. The dishes run off the table at dinner, 
the chayres tumble ore and ore, and the bottles of 
wine stand not without holdeing; whereat a Jew, 
that could speake very little English, sayd, that the 
ship was very drunken.” 

On the Saturday when the slow-moving squadron, 
now consisting of half a dozen ships, at last was 
abreast of Cape de Roca, Portugal, the senior captain 
was joined on board by the officers from his squadron 
and feasted them with fowl and boiled pork, mutton 
and turnips, roast beef, geese, Cheshire cheese; 
washed down with canary, sherry, Rhenish wine, 
claret, white wine, cider, ale, beer and punch, ending 
up the week again by drinking to the King “and all 
that wee love.” Certainly these Restoration people 
did themselves quite well at sea. On the fifteenth 
day out from Plymouth Sound the Assistance an- 
chored at ‘Tangiers, but left again the day after; and 
whilst at sea the purser sold clothing from his slop- 
chest, opened like a fair on the quarter-deck. Monday 
mornings were the times for a kind of petty sessions, 
when convicted boys of the ship were flogged with a 
“catt with 9 tayles” for their misdemeanours by 
the bo’sun’s mate. There was a good deal of use- 
less expenditure in gunpowder in the pompous 
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ceremonial in these ships, as, for instance, when the 
captains of the Assistance and the Scipio were invited 
aboard the Unity. The latter would salute these two 
commanding officers, as they came off, with five 
guns. To this the Scipio would reply with five guns 
and the Assistance with three, and finally the Unity 
“thanks us with one more, and bids good night to 
boath.” 

After going up to the Gulf of Lions they sighted 
the Barbary coast at Tunis, and again—whilst still 
at sea—the officers from the other two ships came 
aboard to dine with the captain off the same excellent 
food as before, with the same wines ‘“‘for sauce.” 
After calling at Malta they were joined by a Tripolitan 
pirate crew, and then finally on August 8th, after a 
leisurely cruise from the Thames, the Assistance 
arrived off Tripoli, and from the other English 
men-o’-war learned of the operations going on 
against the pirates. On the following day the Assis- 
tance joined up with Admiral Narborough in the 
Henrietta, making now his squadron to consist of 
eight ships. 

This squadron was blockading Tripoli, but that 
did not prevent four commanding officers from 
coming aboard to dine in the Assistance and be 
“very merry with good meate and good wine.” 
The commander-in-chief’s instructions and signals 
were now received, and the Tripolitans could be 
seen strengthening their fortifications, but it became 
necessary to send the Swccesse back to England, “being 
no longer able to abide the sea.”’ We need not follow 
the Assistance when she was sent eastward up the 
Mediterranean after some ships which had broken 
through the blockade, but we can note little sketches 
of the lives that were being led in the after part of 
the ship. Good cheer continued to be the keynote. 


- “More myrth at dinner this day than ever since wee 
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cam on board. The wind blew very hard, and wee 
had to dinner a rump of Zante beife, a little salted 
and well rosted.”’ But the ship was rolling to such 
an extent that the captain’s guests had to sit close to 
the table and endeavour not to slide away. The beef, 
too, had to be placed for safety on the floor of the 
cabin. ““The Lieuetenant (sic) set his feete against 
the bedd, and the Captaine set his back against the 
chayre which stood by the syd of the ship. Several 
tumbles wee had, wee and our plates, and our knives 
slurrd oft together.” Whilst they were dining “‘a sea 
cam, and forced into the cabin through the chinks 
of a porthole, which by lookeing behind mee I just 
discovered when the water was coming under mee. 
I soone got up, and no whitt wett; but all the rest 
were well washed, and got up as fast as they could.” 

And Teonge gives us a thumb-nail sketch of how 
the ship was prepared for action—trumpets sound- 
ing, pendant and all colours flying, guns run out 
through the ports, shot ready, tubs full of cartridges, 
and cowls full of water, as well as a file of musketeers 
stretching to the great cabin. Carrier pigeons were 
used for intelligence work, as they have been since 
the times of the Crusades. And readers who are 
familiar with the Christmas Day ceremonies aboard 
His Majesty’s ships to-day will be interested in 
Teonge’s description of the way this was kept in one 
of the ships of Charles II. “Christmas Day,” he 
says, ““wee keepe thus. At 4 in the morning our 
trumpeters all doe flatt their trumpetts, and begin at 
our Captain’s cabin, and thence to all the officers’ 
and gentlemen’s cabins; playing a levite at each 
cabine doore, and bidding good morrow, wishing a 
merry Chrismas. After they goe to their station, 
viz. on the poope, and sound 3 levites in honour of 
the morning. At 10 wee goe to prayers and sermon. 
. . - Our Captaine had all his officers and gentlemen 
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to dinner with him, where wee had excellent good 
fayre: a ribb of beife, plumb-puddings, minct pyes, 
&c. and plenty of food, wines of severall sorts; 
dranke healths to the King, to our wives and friends ; 
and ended the day with much civill myrth.” 

The 30th of January, anniversary of the death of 
Charles I, the ships celebrated as follows: ‘This 
day being the day of our King’s marterdome, wee 
shew all the signes of morning as possible wee can, 
viz. our jacks and flaggs only halfe staff high; and at 
5 a clock in the afternoone our ship fyred 20 gunns; 
the trumpetts at the close ringing the bells on the 
trumpetts very dolefully, and also the gunns fyreing 
at halfe a minute distance.” 

But, after rejoining the commander-in-chief, the 
squadron before Tripoli consisted of no less than 
fifteen sail. And the sight of all these “‘frigotts” so 
impressed the enemy that they now sent out a 
brigantine to treat for peace, which was concluded 
in March. By this it was agreed that all English 
prisoners were to be released, in addition to a heavy 
fine. Narborough was ready to send in his fire- 
ships had the pirates not yielded, and so the blockade 
was raised and the squadron sailed away. On the 
homeward voyage the Assistance got caught in heavy 
weather crossing the Bay of Biscay, split her foresail 
and new mainsail, and had to heave-to. Even then 
she shipped several big seas, the crew became worn 
out with pumping, and it seemed as if the vessel 
would break in pieces. 

This was the month of September, and in the 
morning of the 17th the seas washed the hen-coops 
overboard and one of the seamen off the “‘crochett”’ 
(cro’jack) yard. A second sea smashed up pinnace 
and long-boat, which were on deck; a third washed 
the anchor over the side, unshipped the bell and did 
other damage. The fo’c’sle was smashed, the port 
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gunwale the same, men were swimming about in the 
waist of the ship, and great waves breaking over her. 
After a while the captain decided to hoist a small 
foresail and run before the wind for Lisbon, and by 
this time the crew were thoroughly disheartened. It 
calmed down a little, two days later, and there came 
a whiff of excitement whilst the hands were busy 
repairing boats and drying their bedding. For sud- 
denly a ship was seen running before the wind after 
the Assistance. Presently she was found to be a 
pirate of the North African kind, and matters looked 
unpleasant, for the Assistance was in no condition to 
fight, being more likely to founder. If indeed the 
pumps were to stop for an hour this would certainly 
happen. However, the enemy was so clearly hostile 
that the Englishmen left everything else and made 
ready what guns they could, and every man available 
took up a musket. Now when the strange ship came 
up she was hailed and turned out to be an Algerine. 
A boat was lowered and the officer who came aboard 
the Assistance was found to be one of those English 
renegades. He admitted that he had taken the 
Assistance in the distance for a Portuguese, and it was 
only when he came alongside and saw the English- 
man’s guns that he wished himself farther away. 
Off Cape de Roca—or, as the sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century sailors always called it, the Rock—a 
pilot was taken aboard who took the Assistance into 
the Tagus. After anchoring, and having requested 
permission to repair ship, a message was returned 
ordering them to leave. But in the meantime the 
Assistance had shifted all her guns and stores aft so 
as to lift the bows out of the water in an endeavour 
to find the serious leak. In order to enforce the notice 
to quit, the Portuguese Vice-Admiral in his 60-gun 
ship came down and anchored near by; but the 
Assistance was resolved rather to remain and be fired 
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at than sink in the Bay of Biscay. This bold deter- 
mination seems to have prevented execution of the 
threat. The Englishmen worked away caulking and 
repairing the starboard side, and on the port (or 
larboard side as they called it in those days) the 
carpenters nailed on sheet-lead and placed great pieces 
of timber to strengthen the quarter, which was con- 
siderably shaken. But the main leak it was found 
impossible to stop. New shrouds were rove and 
yards slung, and then they were ready in case the 
Vice-Admiral should fire on them, and decks also 
were caulked and buckets made for baling if needs be. 
It was learnt that Sir John Narborough had arrived 
with his fleet at Portsmouth, but in that same gale 
through which the Ass7stance had passed some ships 
of a Hamburg fleet of merchantmen had been 
scattered. 

After over a fortnight’s stay the Assistance went to 
sea, and one afternoon, when a hand had gone into 
the mizzen chains on his way to clear the pendant, he 
fell overboard and was drowned. After ten days of 
varied weather the Assistance got into soundings and 
sighted the Scillies. Two days later—slow going, 
you notice—they picked up the Lizard, but they 
were days before entering Falmouth, owing to head 
winds. It was whilst lying here that one of the crew 
named Arrowsmith, unable at last to resist the attrac- 
tions of the shore, broke his leave and was punished 
by being ducked at the yard-arm. The discipline 
aboard ships of this century was of necessity drastic, 
and the punishments were, if severe, not unsuitable 
to the delinquents. One favourite method was to 
put a man in the “‘bilboes”—a kind of iron stocks— 
but the ducking at the main yard-arm was performed 
as follows : 

A line was fastened under the man’s arms and 
round his middle. He was then hoisted up by the 
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line to the yard-arm, and next this line was suddenly 
let go so that the man came crashing into the sea. 
This was sometimes done three times and was cal- 
culated to impress even the worst kind of leave- 
breaker. If, however, the offence needed punishment 
mote drastic still, the unfortunate man was hauled 
under the keel of the ship and whilst he was under 
water a gun was fired over his head so as to impress 
him the more. Finally, when he was pulled out the 
other side he was more dead than alive. 

The Assistance set sail from Falmouth with a fair 
wind on the 1st of November, had a good run up 
Channel, and thirty-six hours later anchored in the 
Downs. Two days afterwards as she came up the 
Thames she was saluted by every ship she passed, 
for she had been given up for lost. At Sheerness 
officers’ wives came aboard to welcome them, and at 
last came the pilot, who brought the ship to Dept- 
ford, where the guns and ammunition were landed 
and the men paid off. The last entry in Teonge’s 
diary refers to the Assistance as “‘the rottenest frigot 
that ever cam to England.” This was November 17, 
1676; but he received ‘‘a good summ of monys”’ for 
his service during the cruise, and having spent most 
of it by March of 1678, he went off to sea again, but 
in another ship. Teonge once more left his parish, 
but he was exceedingly pleased to leave it as his 
finances were in an unsatisfactory condition, “‘being 
dayly dunnd by som or other, or else for feare of land 
pyrates, which I hated worse than Turkes.” 

But we must leave this garrulous chaplain and go 
to sea on a much longer voyage in a “‘frigott” that 
is fitted out for a privateering expedition; yet there 
was very little improvement in the shipbuilding 
thirty years later, for already a kind of.slump had set 
in with regard to English progress generally. Still, 
we shall have an interesting trip all the same. 


FIGHTING FRIGATES 


ed iat of the most interesting features of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, at 
sea, is to be found in the story of the privateers, 
and this in turn is interwoven with the story of 
the frigates. During the Anglo-French and Anglo- 
American wars both these features stand out so 
clearly against the horizon of time that it would be 
unfair to exclude some mention of the subject in our 
study of strenuous seamanhood. But this is done 
not with the aim of reopening sores that have happily 
long since healed but to show how the gallant sailor, 
irrespective of time and nationality, has always 
(excepting in certain cases of German lack of 
chivalry during the recent war) played the man, even 
when things were looking their blackest. A whole 
volume could be writtem on frigates, and another 
volume on the privateers ; but that is not our present 
purpose. These vessels form merely one link in our 
long chain of historical study. 

Privateering wasa fine outlet for those who longed 
for sea adventure, just as many to-day have to be 
satisfied either with yachting voyages to distant parts 
or even Polar exploration, The Declaration of Paris 
in 1856 puta final stop to the sport or profession of 
privateering, but I assure you that the spirit in our 
sailors is still very much alive. The kind of men 
who so splendidly left their fishing, their yachts, 
and their tramp steamers the other day, and went 
looking for submarines in Q-ships, trawlers and 
other craft, are owners of just that temperament 
which prompted their ancestors to obtain Letters of 
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Marque, or license to capture property on the high 
seas. If you suggest it is the same spirit as the pirates 
manifested in the romantic days, who shall deny 
you? For it is because the sea in all its phases, but 
especially in fighting, is so full of drama, that no 
healthy man or boy disposed towards ships can be 
satisfied until he has been lured afloat and taken his 
share of events. 

I have taken the trouble to copy out from a docu- 
ment which used to be preserved in the Admiralty, 
but is now in the archives of the Public Record 
Office, the following, which is a licence of com- 
mission to capture ships or goods belonging to the 
“*States General of the United Provinces,” for in that 
year war had been declared against Holland. It was 
a busy year for the English Government, already 
in a state of hostilities with France, Spain, and the 
American colonies. 

The licence bears the Admiralty seal in the top 
left-hand corner, and the word “‘Dutch,” and is 
signed by the Earl of Sandwich: 


By the Commissioners 


Admiralty for Executing the Office 

Seal. of Lord High Admiral 
of Great Britain and 
Ireland, &c. 


Dutch. 


WueEreas by His Majesty’s Commission under 
the Great Seal of Great Britain, bearing Date 
the zoth Day of December 1780, and in the 
Twenty-first Year of His Majesty’s Reign, We 
are required and authorized to issue forth and 
grant Letters of Marque and Gerieral Reprizals 
to any of His Majesty’s Subjects or others whom 
We shall deem fitly qualified in that Behalf, for 
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apprehending, seizing, and taking the Ships, 
Vessels and Goods belonging to the States 
General of the United Provinces and their 
Vassals and Subjects, or any inhabiting -within 
the Countries, Territories or Dominions of the 
aforesaid States General, and to bring the same 
to Judgement in any of His Majesty’s Courts 
of Admiralty within His Dominions, for Pro- 
ceedings and Adjudication and Condemnation 
to be thereupon had, according to the Course 
of Admiralty and the Laws of Nations, with 
other Powers in the said Commission ex- 
pressed; a Copy whereof, together with His 
Majesty’s Instructions under His Royal Signet 
and Sign Manual, remain with you; These are 
therefore to will and require you forthwith to 
cause Letters of Marque and General Reprizals 
to be issued out of the High Court of Admiralty, 
unto James Willson, Commander of the Ship 
Sophia, Burthen of about 25 Tons, mounted with 
one long Brass Amusette carrying Shot of 
Pounds Weight, and Cohorns carry- 
ing Shot of Pounds Weight, and 
Swivel Guns, and navigated with 30 Men, 
whereof the said James Willson is Commander, 
to apprehend, seize and take the Ships, Vessels 
and Goods belonging to the States General, 
accotding to His Majesty’s Commission and 
Instructions aforesaid. And you are to insert 
therein a Clause enjoining the said James 
Willson to keep an exact Journal of his Pro- 
ceedings, and therein particularly to take Notice 
of all Prizes which shall be taken by him, the 
Nature of such Prizes, the Time and Place of 
their being taken, and the Value of them as 
near as he can judge; as also the Station, 
Motion, and Strength of the said States 
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General of the United Provinces, as well as he 
can discover by the best Intelligence he can 
get; of which he is, from Time to Time, as he 
shall have Opportunity, to transmit an Account 
to our Secretary and keep Correspondence with 
him by all Opportunities that shall present. 
Provided always, That, before you issue such 
Letters of Marque and General Reprizals, 
Security be given thereupon, according as is 
directed by His Majesty’s Instructions afore- 
mentioned. The said Letters of Marque and 
General Reprizals to continue in Force until 
further Order; for which this shall be your 
Warrant. Given under our Hands and the Seal 
of the Office of Admiralty, this 31st Day of 
March 1781. 


(Signed) SANDWICH. 
By command of their Lordships. 


(Here follow three signatures.) 


To Sir James Marriott, 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 


This, you notice, concerns quite a small vessel, 
and her sphere of action would be in the Narrow 
Seas; but to give you some idea of the big scale on 
which privateering was carried out we may consider 
the efforts of one Woodes Rogers, a master-mariner 
in the time of Queen Anne. This Bristol privateer 
went about his work pretty much as some company 
would send out an expedition to trade. It was, in 
fact, an adventurous roving commission financed by 
sixteen Bristol merchants who fitted out his two 
ships. And, when you think of it, that was not an 
unpleasant way of combining a little excitement with 
ample means for the rest of one’s life. But, indirectly, 
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such a voyage as Rogers’s amounted to more than 
this. Unlike the privateering of later years, this 
expedition was no hole-and-corner affair confined to 
the waters of the British Isles or even of the West 
Indies. Rogers took his two ships round the world, 
during which time he discovered Alexander Selkirk, 
the real Robinson Crusoe, on the island of Fernandez. 
Apart entirely from the prizes captured during this 
globe expedition, it brought back much valuable 
information which was of use to Anson in his expe- 
dition over thirty years later. It was thus directly 
beneficial to the community. 

This voyage of privateering must be looked on, 
then, not so much as a piratical, skull-and-cross-bones 
affair, but as a sound business investment under 
exciting circumstances. Rogers set out not to make 
any new discoveries of lands, peoples or strange 
beasts, but merely to cruise against the enemy. 
He was no swaggering buccaneer anxious to go 
down to history as a picturesque fighter, but he 
was merely a plain British seaman with plenty of 
initiative and the ability to command. Let us adven- 
ture with him and see his manner of life. 

His two ships were the Duke, 320 tons, 30 guns 
and 117 men; the Duchess, 260 tons, 26 guns and 
108 men. The period is amid that long series of 
hostilities lasting from 1702-1713, usually known 
as the War of the Spanish Succession. These two 
vessels, having been well fitted out, started from 
Bristol on August 2, 1708, in company with another 
squadron; and five days later the Duke and Duchess 
anchored in Cork Harbour, where Rogers lost forty 
of his men by desertion. Here he careened, scrubbed 
and tallowed the hulls of the two ships for five 
planks below water-line so that the utmost speed 
could be got out of them when the crisis came. He 
took aboard some men from the shore and doubled 
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the number of his officers so as to serve as a preven- 
tive against mutinies, which were by no means 
infrequent in those days. 

But some of his officers were anything but sailor- 
men, and owed their positions solely to influence. 
However, there went with him as master and pilot 
that renowned seaman, William Dampier, who had 
already been round the world twice. Aboard the 
Duke were thirty-six officers, but the crew were a 
mixed lot of tailors, tinkers, pedlars, fiddlers, hay- 
makers, boys, a negro and some foreigners. So on 
the 1st of September the two ships left Cork Harbour 
in company with a convoy of merchantmen escorted 
by the Hastings man-o’-wat. Rogers’s Dwke and 
Duchess were frigate-built; that is to say, they had 
a poop and fo’c’sle a few steps higher than the waist. 
After parting with the convoy and man-o’-war the 
two frigates stood across the Bay of Biscay before a 
northerly wind. 

Communication between the Duke and Duchess was 
frequent during the voyage by means of boat, and 
this is a high tribute to their experienced boatman- 
ship and seamanship, for there is no record of any 
mishap. This being a business adventure and not 
a one-man enterprise, all important matters were 
thrashed out by a committee at sea under the presi- 
dency of Thomas Dover, who had been appointed 
Captain of Marines—tfor disciplinary purposes—but 
in private life was a ‘‘doctor of phisick.’’ The com- 
mittee consisted of ten, including Rogers and 
Dampier. It was a kind of headquarters staff (direct- 
ing the strategy of the voyage) and board of directors 
(looking after the business side of the undertaking). 
And next morning they sighted a strange sail, so 
away went both frigates after her in a: fresh breeze 
over a heavy sea. But on overhauling and boarding 
her she was found to be a genuine Swede and 
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allowed to go. In disappointment at not being per- 
mitted to plunder the Swede, Rogers’s men mutinied ! 
By using a firm hand, by punishing with flogging, 
confinement, and throwing them into irons, the 
mutiny was broken and good behaviour restored. 

On September 18th they sighted a Spanish ship and 
took her prize. Besides passengers she carried two 
butts of wine and a hogshead of brandy, which came 
in most useful, as liquor was very much needed for 
the voyage. On arriving at Orotava (Teneriffe, 
Canaries) the prize was ransomed by a boat-full of 
wine, grapes, hogs and other necessaries. Rogers 
now felt that his ships were better provisioned for 
enduring Cape Horn weather, and put to sea, pre- 
tending that he was bound to the West Indies; but 
proceeding down to the Cape Verd Islands he turned 
on a westerly course and crossed the Atlantic to 
Brazil. 

On the way thither detailed regulations were drawn 
up by the committee with regard to plunder, and it 
was agreed that all this spoil was to be appraised 
and divided as soon as possible after capture, every 
person to be searched as he came aboard. The 
arrangement was a wise, far-sighted one; for other- 
wise there would only have been disgruntling among 
the men and inefficiency in carrying out the objects 
of the cruise. After refitting at the Isle de Grande, 
where they careened both frigates again, they con- 
tinued down the South Atlantic, sighted the Falk- 
lands two days before Christmas, and at six on the 
evening of Christmas Day gave chase to a strange 
sail, even letting out their reefs to gain her, but by 
ten that night they had lost sight of her. At day- 
break, however, they still saw nothing because it was 
hazy; but the weather clearing and the wind dying 
away they got out boats and towed the ships, thus 
gaining on the chase till evening. A breeze now 
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sprang up and all sail was carried till ten that night, 
when it came on thick again. 

As daylight came the fog once more remained, and 
when it cleared the wind freshened considerably, so 
the chase got away. Rogers presumed her to have 
been a homeward-bound Frenchman, and it made him 
depressed enough; but actually, as was learned on 
his return home, this was the Cinque Ports, Selkirk’s 
ship, returning to England. And now as they 
approached the Horn you will expect to find 
Rogers’s frigates getting into bad weather. In order 
to stiffen her through the oncoming gales the 
Duchess put her guns down into the hold. New 
Year’s Day was celebrated aboard the Duke with 
music, and there was a large tub of hot punch on 
the quarter-deck, where every man in the ship re- 
ceived a pint and drank to the health of the owners, a 
good voyage, and safe return. They kept a long way 
to the southward of Cape Horn, and when in 
Lat. 60° 58’ S. the Duchess shipped a good deal of 
water, which broke the cabin windows and filled 
both steerage and waist. The two frigates went on 
as far south as Lat. 61° 53’, and when in Long. 
79 ° 58’ W. “accounted themselves in the South Sea,” 
as our ancestors termed the Pacific. It was now the 
15th of January. Only one death had so far occurred 
among the men, but in both ships they had suffered 
considerably through want of clothes and the cold 
weather. 

Everyone knows that Alexander Selkirk went out 
in Dampier’s privateering expedition in 1703, and 
that when the ship touched at the island of Juan 
Fernandez off the coast of Chile in the year 1704, 
he asked, in consequence of a quarrel with his cap- 
tain, to be put ashore there. It was from the account 
of his experiences that Defoe wrote Robinson Crusoe. 
Now on the last day of January 1709 Juan Fernandez 
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was sighted by Rogers’s frigates, and a boat was sent 
ashore. It returned with an abundance of crayfish« 
and “‘a man cloth’d in goatskins, who looked wilder 
than the first owners of them. He had been on the 
island four years and four months, being left there by 
Captain Stradling in the ship Cingue Ports. His 
name was Alexander Selkirk, who had been master 
of the Cingue Ports, a ship that came here last with 
Captain Dampier, who told me” (writes Rogers) 
“this was the best man in her; so I immediately 
agreed with him to be mate on board our ship.” 

Selkirk told Rogers all about his experiences alone 
on that island, and most interesting they are—how 
he built himself two huts with pimento trees, covered 
them with long grass, lined them with the skins of 
goats; how he got fire by rubbing two sticks of 
pimento wood together on his knees; how he lived 
on the crayfish and goats’ flesh; how the island was 
overrun with cats and rats which had come ashore 
from shipping and bred here in numbers ; how, when 
his clothes wore out, he made himself a coat and cap 
of goatskin, which he stitched with little thongs made 
with his knife; how he used a nail for a needle. Yes, 
it is all so fascinating because it is true. On coming 
aboard he had so far forgot the English language, for 
want of use, that the frigate people could scarcely 
understand him, for he seemed to speak his words by 
halves. 

But this was a privateering expedition, and thus 
far it had certainly not paid expenses; so, after 
watering and wooding the frigates, and boiling down 
eighty gallons of sealion’s oil (used, after refining, 


t One may mention in passing that the crayfish there are still 
very plentiful, and it was the owner of the fisheries who was so 
annoyed when the British cruisers in 1915 caused the Dresden 
(which had escaped after the Battle of the Falklands) to be 
surprised and destroyed at this Juan Fernandez Island. 
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for candles or for frying the men’s feed), the two 
ships got under way. On the cruise northward 
Rogers put both pinnaces into the water, tried them 
under sail, and mounted in each a gun, so that in 
the case of light winds these open boats might act 
as auxiliary privateers. It is interesting and even 
sutprising—considering the obvious risk—that in 
his zeal to keep his ships’ bottoms clean, Rogers in a 
calm, when right out at sea, heeled and tallowed both 
frigates below water-line. 

On March 16th they captured a small 16-ton prize, 
which Rogers proceeded to fit out as another priva- 
teer.1 Rogers took great pleasure in refitting her with 
masts, sails and rigging like an English small man-o’- 
war, and named her the Beginning. Away he sent her 
cruising under an officer and thirty-two men from the 
frigates, and she soon captured, off the Chilean coast, 
a so-ton prize. This vessel was cleaned and re- 
named the Increase, and was made the hospital ship 
of the squadron. Then, having yet again careened 
and tallowed his ship, Rogers sailed on; and with 
the knowledge that rich ships were about to put to 
sea, he proceeded to look for them. He had not 
long to wait, for after a couple of days a strange 
sail was sighted, and the pinnace captured the 
galleon Ascension, bound from Lima. Soon, also, a 
35-tonner was taken by the Beginning. 

On April 15th another sail was sighted, so both 
pinnaces were sent after her, but were unable to 
board her, and Rogers’s brother was shot dead by 
the enemy, Still she was captured by the frigates, as 
was also a smaller prize. His squadron had now 
grown to eight in number, with over three hundred 
prisoners to feed and guard. These were placed 
safely in the bigger vessels; and then, taking the 


t During the recent European War the Germans also em- 
ployed this stratagem with their raiders and prizes. 
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small craft of the squadron, piloted by Dampier and 
one of the Spanish prize captains, they worked their 
way up the creeks towards Guayaquil. Advancing in 
the boats they landed, attacked the town, captured 
it, plundered it, and finally an agreement was made 
with the Spaniards for the ransom of the town for 
thirty thousand pieces of eight, hostages to be re- 
tained in the meantime. They then went back to their 
craft, and put to sea towards the Galapagos. By this 
time fever attacked Rogers’s crew and deaths took 
off both officers and men, but he served out plenty 
of punch to everybody as a preventive. 

Now at the Galapagos they searched in vain for 
fresh water, and, having got a few turtle and fish, 
cruised about the neighbourhood, capturing two 
more prizes. One of the other small prizes was 
missing and was not seen again during the voyage. 
(On returning to England it was eventually learned 
that the craft had run out of water and was forced 
to make the mainland, where the officer and crew 
were taken prisoners.) Having again careened the 
frigates, and landed their sick men, Rogers sold 
to certain Spaniards some of his prizes, but kept 
one big one, naming her the Margquiss and arming her 
with nine guns. 

Three weary months were now spent by the Duke, 
Duchess and Marquiss off the Californian coast, wait- 
ing under the tropical sun for a ship from Manila. 
Provisions began to run short and the Marquiss 
began to leak, so the latter had to be sent away for 
repairs. But on December 21st the longed-for 
Manila vessel was sighted and chased. There was no 
wind, so they rowed the ship with eight oars till a 
breeze came along, the Duchess being to leeward 
of the Duke. After an engagement, during which 
Rogers with his skill as a tactician got across the 
enemy’s bows and raked her, the Manila ship struck 
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her colours. She was a fine galleon with 193 men, 
but during the action Captain Rogers was wounded 
in the cheek. 

From her it was learned that another craft from 
Manila was on her way across the Pacific. The first 
Manila ship was left at Port Segura to refit, but the 
second galleon coming along, there followed a stiff 
fight, yet the result was different this time, for the 
enemy was a 60o-gun ship and well defended. The 
Duchess lost twenty men killed and wounded, a fire- 
ball blew up an ammunition-chest aboard the Duke, 
and just before this Captain Rogers was wounded in 
the foot. After six or seven hours the English guns 
could do little harm to her, so the committee met and 
decided that they should let the enemy go, which 
was just as well, seeing that the Spaniard had a crew 
of 450. 

After a stay at Port Segura and sending off the 
prisoners, the first galleon (now named the Batchelor) 
was ready for sea, and in her Selkirk went as one of 
the mates. She had a mixed crew of personnel from 
the frigates and some Manila Indians, but now 
came the long voyage across from the Californian 
coast to the Ladrones. This took fifty-eight days, the 
best day’s run being 168 miles. The average speed for 
these 6,300 miles worked out at 108 miles a day, 
which compares very unfavourably with the clippers 
of the nineteenth century. But we must remember that 
the ships of this Rogers’s squadron were anything 
but fine-lined, and they were not driven. Add also 
that the tropical weather would have made them 
very foul below the water-line. On the way across the 
Duke leaked badly, but they reached Guam, de- 
manded and received provisions from the Spanish 
Governor, and here Rogers rested his men. 

The reader will find it illuminating to compare this 
voyage so far with that of Anson’s much better- 
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known expedition of 1740-44, and of his predecessor 
Drake in 1572-80. All three expeditions went west 
about; all were inspired with violent anti-Spanish 
hatred and revenge; all were out for booty. If you 
study each voyage closely, you can see the traditional 
information growing by the added experience of each 
squadron. Anson most certainly owed a great deal 
to this merchant skipper Rogers: the inspiration is 
from the latter, the main strategy is the same, and 
many of the tactics. But it is always the case that the 
pioneer goes ahead doing the hard work for his 
successors to reap the rich benefits. Rogers’s was a 
commercial expedition, backed by private individuals 
merely with the licence of the Government. Anson 
had a much bigger and more powerful squadron, 
with the full backing of the Admiralty. Rogers had 
shown Anson how and where to go, and the result, 
as you know, was that never did so much spoil 
arrive at Portsmouth. 

Thus, for instance, Rogers’s plan (which he in turn 
had derived from his predecessors) of waylaying the 
rich galleons bound from Manila to the west Ameri- 
can coast was carried out by Anson, who captured the 
treasure-ship Nuestra Senora de Cabadonga. Anson 
then carried on to China, the Straits of Sunda 
(through which in a later chapter you will find the 
tea-clippers working their way), then across to the 
Cape of Good Hope and so up the Atlantic. But 
Drake, Dampier, Rogers, Anson and others were all 
really, so to speak, making sea-lanes for the great 
shipping outburst of the nineteenth century and the 
immense development of the world’s trade. Every 
shipping company, every liner to-day, is a debtor 
to these expeditions; and the land millionaire enjoy- 
ing his rest-cure in his deck-suite, in the latest and 
biggest steamship, is there by the hardships and 
pluck of men who traversed these waters in leaky 
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ships with mutinous and fever-stricken crews. 
Nothing in the world happens independently, or 
irrelatively; every voyage is linked up with some 
previous passage, and we owe more to such men as 
Rogers than we can ever repay, either individually or 
nationally. 

Before leaving Guam—a place, by the way, that is 
going to loom up as of maximum strategic impor- 
tance some day when the great naval war comes to the 
Pacific—the Duke had become so leaky that Rogers 
had to transfer to the Duchess both plate and money. 
Rogers himself was still suffering from his wounds 
and unable to stand, so he instructed the Duchess to 
lead the squadron by night through the various 
straits, then almost unknown, bristling with reefs 
and shoals that made anxious work for unhandy, 
slow-sailing vessels. The Duchess, therefore, was 
placed in the van showing her light, with also her 
pinnace ahead when possible. It was the Duchess 
which now acted as flagship, hoisting the signals 
for altering course or going about on the other 
tack. All the expert talent was with them—Dampier 
had in 1699 even discovered some of those islands 
—but they had anxious hours, just as those fine 
seamen and navigators the masters of the tea-clippers 
always breathed a sigh of relief when they had got 
clear of the Dutch East Indies. 

Dampier lost his way, and they were glad to be 
able to obtain the Malay skipper of a small native 
ship and persuade him with bribes to pilot them 
through Batavian waters. Then on June 17th, off the 
north coast of Java, they met the first east-bound ship 
they had sighted since leaving Bristol nearly two 
years ago. From this Dutchman they learned an 
answet to that question which was: asked during 
the South African campaign, and later during the 
European hostilities of the present century by sailing 
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ships long on their journey—“‘Is the war still on?” 
The Dutchman was able to reply that the European 
war still continued, ‘““where we had good success in 
Flanders,” for you will remember that Holland was. 
our ally against France and Spain in those days. 
To Rogers this meeting was almost like the experi- 
ence of an explorer who has emerged from the darkest 
jungle into the light of civilization. 

He had everything in the world to worry him just 
now: the serious leaks of his ship, the navigational 
anxieties of his squadron, and even the mutinous 
conduct of one of his officers and of his men; this. 
was additional to his personal physical pains. But 
now after six months the doctor was able to cut a 
large musket-shot out of his mouth and operate on 
his foot. So the squadron reached Batavia, Java, on 
June 2oth, where they found about thirty sail, for 
the Dutch East Indies corporation corresponded in 
wealth and power to our own Honourable East India 
Company, owning the best ships, manned by the 
best personnel. And then, having carefully over- 
hauled his vessels, and with equal consideration 
repacked all bale goods in wax-cloth and tarpaulin, 
he prepared for the long voyage home. The Marquiss 
was too worm-eaten to be trusted in Cape of Good 
Hope weather, so her cargo was taken aboard the 
other three ships, and the hull sold to the master of 
an English frigate just out from London. 

Allthis took time, and there was even some friction 
with the Dutch, so it was not until the 4th of October 
that the Duke, Duchess and Batchelor took their 
departure from Java Head, and two days after 
Christmas (1710) they were up to the Cape of Good 
Hope. This makes eighty-four days, and it is not 
- without interest to compare these frigates’ speed 
—the fastest ocean-going ships of 1708-1711—with 
the achievement of one of the fastest ocean-going 
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ships more than a century and a half later. Let us 
select for illustration that fast tea-clipper the Norman 
Court. She took her departure from Java Head on 
August 31, 1874, and was west of Table Mountain, 
Good Hope, on September 28th. Therefore the 
passage took only twenty-eight days, or fifty-six 
days less than Rogers’s ships. I mention this com- 
parison to prove nothing except the one fact that 
in those eighteenth-century ships they had every- 
thing to contend with—bad design, clumsy gear, 
defective sail plan, unskilled crews, faulty construc- 
tion. The credit is thus all the greater to officers like 
Rogers, who went through everything that could 
possibly make a leader anxious. His ships, and the 
hydrographical knowledge and the commercial 
information obtained by them, were preparing the 
way for the time when our fine fliers were to come 
romping along from Britain and America for the 
China teas and other cargoes. And if you were 
to draw up a kind of genealogical tree of the 
matiners who opened out the world’s progress and 
trade, you could not afford to omit the privateers 
and adventurers who fought their way round 
the globe. 

What we marvel at, regarding events from our 
own hurrying twentieth-century standard, is the 
stately, leisurely, even ponderous solemnity of the 
eighteenth-century voyaging. Time seemed to be of 
little value in those days; and thus we find Rogers’s 
ships and the others remaining till April 1711 in 
Table Bay before resuming the homeward passage. 
No shipping firm to-day could afford to allow its 
tonnage to remain idle so long. But it was war-time, 
and just as in the great European hostilities liners 
had to wait in port during the latter stages of the 
war till the convoy was complete with escort, so at 
Table Bay there was delay till the sixteen Dutch East 
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Indiamen and six English ships were ready to pro- 
ceed with Rogers’s squadron of three. 

It is only fair to add that Rogers himself chafed 
at this delay. He appreciated the advantage of the 
protection in convoy, but he was thinking of the 
valuable cargoes in his holds, which were not im- 
proving by remaining there. He was minded, in 
fact, to take the south-east trade winds across to 
Brazil—where there would be little danger of the 
enemy—and there sell these goods taken from his 
ptivateering. Thence he could sail round the north 
of Ireland, come down the Irish Channel, and by this 
back way avoid the hostile waters and reach Bristol} 
safely. This was a seamanlike suggestion, but when 
you run a daring expedition by a committee you are 
bound to clog the initiative of an enterprising man. 
His colleagues would not agree with his attitude, and 
deemed it safer to go home with the convoy; so he 
had to abide by the majority vote. The lesson is 
obvious to anyone who can draw inference. 

Some of the goods were sold to the Dutch settlers 
at the Cape, the ships were again refitted, and then, 
in a fleet of twenty-five sail, under the command of a 
Dutch admiral, vice-admiral and rear-admiral, they 
cleared out of Table Bay on April 5th, as soon as the 
flagship made the signal to unmoor by hoisting a 
blue ensign, loosing her fore-topsail and firing a gun. 
Twenty-five ships all making sail and breaking out 
their anchors! We shall never see such a sight as 
this. For the eighth time since leaving Bristol, 
Rogers crossed the equator; then, going well to the 
westward of the Azores, outside Ireland to avoid the 
English Channel and across to the Shetlands, they 
came down the North Sea. That Spanish ship, the 
Batchelor, was the slowest of the squadron and a 
dreadful source of annoyance to the Dutch admiral, 
so she often had to be taken in tow. 
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The farther north they came, the more ready they 
made themselves for meeting with the enemy. But 
on July 16th, after rounding Fair Island—that 
favourite landfall, two centuries later, for the German 
submarines—they fell in with some Dutch men-o’- 
wat who were protecting their fishing fleets off the 
north-east of Scotland. Some of these warships were 
now detached to escort the convoy, and the whole 
mighty squadron turned to windward down the 
North Sea, arriving on July 23rd at the Texel. 
Here the English ships were met by some of the 
owners who had come across, and at length, after 
some delay, the Duke and Duchess and the prize 
Batchelor sailed in company through part of the 
war-zone with some East Indiamen, escorted by 
four English men-o’-war, and thus arrived at anchor 
off Erith in the Thames on October 14, 1711. The 
privateering expedition had been successful, it had 
brought home one more ship than it had taken out, 
and there were handsome profits to be divided 
amongst the financiers. 


STRANGE TALES FROM THE SEA 


OTHING within the power of man has ever 

made, or will ever make, the sea no longer to 
be a peril. In this twentieth century we have become 
so accustomed to freedom from accident that it is 
only when in peace-time such incidents as the loss 
of the Titanic or Waratah, ot in war-time the sinking 
of the Lusitania and others, jolt us back to realities, 
that we realize the immense and terrifying possi- 
bilities of the ocean. 

It is because of excellent design and shipbuilding, 
sound management, marine engineering improve- 
ments, reliable charts, navigational instruments, and 
the skill of the modern officer that accidents are the 
exception and not the rule. Such events as the loss 
of the Trevessa keep reminding us that when trouble 
on the sea comes, it is only the indomitable courage 
of the sailor which can under Providence cheat 
Davy Jones of his prey. But if we wish to appreciate 
this fact as it needs, we can go back to those days 
when seamanship was at its best, when the steamer 
had not yet begun to wander over the ocean. The 
experiences of the old-time seamen were the supreme 
test of human perseverance and endurance, and they 
deserve to be remembered. 

To-day it would seem amazing to read of the loss 
through bad weather of a battleship. But in Sep- 
tember 1782 H.M.S. Centaur and four ships of the 
line, part of a large convoy from Jamaica bound for 
England, encountered a hurricane. The result was 
that the Centaur, after being buffeted about for a 
whole week, became a sinking wreck. The ship’s 
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cutter, pinnace and yawl were got over the side, and 
the commanding officer, Captain Inglefield, and 
eleven others went off in the pinnace. This became 
leaky, one of the gunwales was stove in, and they 
found themselves in the middle of the Atlantic 
without compass, quadrant, sail or coats. However, 
they made a sail out of a blanket and scudded before 
the wind. 

Their sole food consisted of a bag of bread, a small 
ham, a piece of pork, two quart bottles of water and 
a few French cordials. On the fifth day the bread 
was nearly all spoiled by sea-water. Then the drinking 
water gave out, but six quarts of rain-water were 
collected. The cold and hunger became scarcely 
endurable. On the fourteenth day the quartermaster 
foolishly committed that fatal act of drinking sea- 
water, and became delirious. He died the next day, 
although he was the strongest man of the party. 
Despair and gloom attacked them, but they en- 
deavoured to ward off these by singing songs or 
relating stories. Next day the last bit of bread and 
the last drop of water were consumed. For sixteen 
trying days the open craft had been at the mercy of 
the Atlantic with only the sun as a compass to steer 
by. But all this time they had never lost pluck, never 
abandoned hope even in the most trying period 
when everything looked just as black as it could. 
And so, on this sixteenth morning, when it was only 
a question as to how many hours would elapse 
before death seized them one by one, a vigilant 
sailor suddenly declared he could see land to the 
south-east. He was not mistaken, and by midnight 
the pinnace reached Fayal (Azores), where the men 
had to be supported ashore. Eventually, on reaching 
Portsmouth, Captain Inglefield was of course court- 
martialled for the loss of the Centaur, but was 
honourably acquitted, and the exertions of his 
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officers and ship’s company left the deepest 
impression on the court. 

But the finest open-boat voyage in all the history 
of the sea, certainly in respect of length, was that by 
Lieutenant William Bligh, R.N., and his shipmates. 
The reader will recollect the story of the mutiny in 
the Bounty. Briefly the facts are that two days before 
Christmas 1787, H.M.S. Bounty, a sloop, was, under 
the command of Lieutenant Bligh, despatched from 
' Spithead to the South Seas. She reached Tahiti 
in the Society Isles in the following October, and left 
there on April 4, 1789, having a crew of forty-five 
hands. There can be little doubt but that Bligh was 
a tyrannous and unjust commanding officer; and I 
remember years ago one of the strictest of naval 
commanders remarking that whenever a mutiny 
broke out in a ship it was always the fault of the 
officers and not of the men. 

In less than a month after leaving Tahiti the 
Bounty’s crew, under Fletcher Christian, did mutiny. 
The result was that Bligh and the eighteen who 
remained loyal to their captain were put into an open 
boat and cast adrift. The provisions for these nine- 
teen men consisted of bread, pork, rum, six bottles 
of wine and twenty-eight gallons of water. Bligh 
called first at one of the Friendly Isles for water 
and provisions, having decided to make for the 
East Indies. Owing to the hostility of the natives 
the party had to leave, with the loss of one man 
killed. 

There now began a voyage of 3,600 miles, and all 
solemnly agreed to live upon a daily ration of one 
ounce of bread and a quarter of a pint of water each; 
for it was expected that the voyage would take eight 
weeks. On the second day after leaving the Friendly 
Islands the weather became so bad that everything 
possible had to be thrown overboard to lighten the 
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boat. By the eleventh day it was not surprising that 
the men, after days of rain, with their clothes con- 
tinually wet through, became gloomy and dejected; 
and yet it was fortunate that they were spared the hot 
weather which would have caused them to die of 
thirst. 

Already by the nineteenth day the men were half- 
dead with hunger and weariness. Bad weather, 
general anxiety, and exposure contributed to make 
them despondent, and on the twenty-third day the 
allowance of food was still further cut down. A 
few birds were caught and divided into eighteen 
portions, but when the good weather returned, the 
sun was so powerful that the men became faint and 
weak. On the twenty-eighth day they came to an 
island, where they found plenty of drinking water 
and oysters. With the latter, and the bread and pork, 
they were able to make stews, for a copper pot had 
been found aboard and it was possible to get a light 
by means of a tinder-box which had been thrown 
into the boat on leaving the Bounty. 

Thus somewhat refreshed, the eighteen were com- 
pelled to embark again next day on being discovered 
by natives. On the thirtieth day they landed on 
another island, and each man was allowed a pint and 
a half of stewed oysters and clams, thickened with 
some small beans. A spirit of discontent was now 
beginning to show itself, but this was checked. Occa- 
sionally landing to get fresh water and oysters and 
birds, they continued past the islands of the Dutch 
East Indies in the firm endeavour to reach Timor. 
By the thirty-ninth day the crew were becoming 
thoroughly querulous, the surgeon and an old seaman 
seemed to be giving way fast, but the boat was 
making good weather and getting along finely. 
Next day most of the crew were in a state of extreme 
weakness, with hollow countenances and swollen 
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legs, but the sight of birds and rock-weed kept alive 
the hope that land was not far away. 

And then, on the forty-second day, to their utmost 
joy, they sighted the island of Timor, and at the last 
they were becalmed, so had to use their oars to get 
in. But the amazing feat had been achieved of cross- 
ing the Pacific and reaching the East Indies, a distance 
of 3,618 miles from the Friendly Islands, without the 
loss of one man owing to sickness. It was a triumph 
of good leadership, discipline and courage, and shows 
what can be done with an open boat when these 
conditions prevail. 

Another amazing small-boat voyage occurred in 
the year 1799, which, if horrible and barbarous in 
some of its incidents, is so remarkable that I do not 
hesitate to include it. The whole story was really an 
escapade on the part of some British soldiers. For 
in June of that year John Brown and five others 
deserted from the Garrison Artillery at St. Helena. 
The names of the other five were respectively 
M’Kinnon, M’ Quinn, Brighouse, Parr and Conway. 
It was M’Kinnon who made the suggestion to go 
aboard an American ship called the Columbia, then 
lying in the roads, and at eight o’clock one night the 
party went down to the West Rocks, where the 
American’s boat was waiting with three seamen, and 
took the six alongside the Co/wmbia. Presently, in 
otder to prevent the Columbia from being suspected, 
it was decided to go ashore again and cut adrift 
a certain whale-boat from the harbour, and this was 
just being done about an hour before midnight, when 
lanterns were seen on the shore and a good deal of 
noise was heard. 

Thinking that they were being searched for, the 
six men immediately shoved off, obtained 25 lbs. 
of bread, a small keg of water, as well as a compass, 
from the Columbia’s captain, and with only two oars 
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they pulled out to sea, and lay off the island awaiting 
the Columbia. From the latter had been obtained 
also charts, maps, pen, ink, paper, and a quadrant 
had also been offered; but this latter was either left 
behind or else dropped overboard. The only one of 
the six who was a seaman was Parr, and as by twelve 
o’clock on the second day there was no sign of the 
Columbia anywhere, it was decided by Parr’s advice 
to bear away N. by W. and then N.N.W. for the 
island of Ascension. 

This voyage across the Atlantic becomes more 
extraordinary when we realize that the boat was 
already half-full of water and did not include so much 
as a sailin her inventory. But at the outset the adven- 
turous crew turned their handkerchiefs into sails. For 
two days there blew a gale of wind, but it was M’Kin- 
non’s job to keep a rough dead reckoning with the 
pen and paper, and, proceeding as they did, the boat 
would of course be able to make use of the south- 
east trade winds. They had started on June roth, and 
about eight days later birds were seen but no land, 
so Parr came to the conclusion that they must have 
already passed Ascension. 

When you consider it, could there be any more 
foolish undertaking than for half a dozen soldiers 
to start on a voyage in a leaky open boat with neither 
sail nor navigational instruments, and only one man 
who knew anything about the sea? However, with 
a haphazard and casual policy rivalled only by its 
courageousness, it was decided now to alter course 
to W. by N. with the hope of striking the coast of 
South America. Each man therefore removed his 
shirt, and with the six garments a sprit sail was made 
and the long voyage begun. 

By this time the scant provisions were running 
short, and the men allowed themselves only one 
ounce of bread each for twenty-four hours, and two 
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mouthfuls of water; and so things continued until 
June 26th, when every bit of the provisions had 
run out. The position now became terrifying. 
Next day M’Quinn, having nothing to eat, set the 
example of chewing in his mouth a piece of bamboo. 
That night John Brown, during his trick at the 
helm, ate part of the inside sole of one of his shoes 
and distributed the rest to his mates. On the 1st of 
July they caught a dolphin with a gaff that had been 
left in the boat, tore it up, hung it up to dry, and 
lived on it till July 4th. But now, as there was no 
chance of obtaining any more food, four of the 
six proposed scuttling the boat and thus com- 
mitting suicide to put themselves out of their misery. 

From this stage the story becomes so ghastly that 
if the reader is at all squeamish he had better pass 
over the next two paragraphs. The remaining two 
men who opposed the suicide policy won, but twenty- 
four hours later it was proposed by M’Kinnon that 
it would be better to cast lots for one of the party 
to die, so that the remainder might be saved. The 
events that follow seem like some horrible romance, 
yet the story was given under oath by John Brown 
at a subsequent Court of Inquiry, and must be 
regarded as true. The lots were made, only Parr being 
excluded, as he was two days sick of spotted fever. 
It was he, therefore, who wrote out the numbers 
and put them in a hat. The other five were then 
blindfolded, and you may picture the dramatic 
situation of these starving men stretching out their 
hands as the Atlantic knocked their frail boat from 
side to side. One of them was to die: which was it 
to be? A few awful seconds and he would know his 
fate. 

It had been agreed that the man drawing Num- 
ber 5 should die; and now, as soon as each blind- 
folded man had taken the slip and placed it in his 
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pocket, each was invited by Parr to examine his 
number, and then—it was found that M’Kinnon 
had drawn the fatal numeral. Was he dismayed? On 
the contrary, during that terrible suspense every man 
had been praying that it might be his lot to be 
selected, so that the misery and agony of starvation 
might be avoided. It had further been previously 
agreed that he on whom the lot should fall was to 
find his release by bleeding himself to death, and 
for this purpose the men had all provided themselves 
with nails out of the boat, well sharpened. Thus, in 
a scene which I believe is unrivalled outside classical 
literature or the modern Théatre Guignol, M’Kinnon, 
the soldier gunner who had started the whole idea 
of this mad cruise, cut himself in three places—in his 
foot, in his hand, and in his wrist; and then, praying 
God to forgive him, died in about a quarter of an 
hour. Yes, of course it was self-murder and immoral; 
but the courage at the back of it all was heroic. The 
rest of the story is even more ghastly still. Putting 
it briefly, these unfortunate men, mad with hunger, 
ate of the flesh of this corpse for the next few 
days, dipping it into the sea every two hours to 
preserve it. 

On July 8th land was sighted, and by eight o’clock 
they found themselves close to the shore in a very 
heavy surf. They endeavoured to turn the boat’s 
head on to it, but they were all so weak as to be 
unable; and the boat, after having been a month at 
sea, was now upset, throwing all five into the surf 
and drowning M’Quinn and Brighouse, though 
Brown, Conway and Parr managed to get ashore. 
This was in the Bahamas, and they were presently 
sent to San Salvador, which is supposed to be the 
first land Columbus sighted. On being questioned, 
Parr was teady with the yarn that their ship had 
foundered at sea, and that her name was the Sadly 
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of Liverpool, belonging to his father, bound from 
Cape Corfe Castle on the African coast to Jamaica, 
calling at Ascension for turtle, and Parr pretended 
that he himself was the Sa//y’s captain. 

The inhabitants of San Salvador treated the three 
men well, got up a subscription and gave each man 
£200. After about a fortnight here they all embarked 
in a Portuguese ship, Parr as mate, Conway as boat- 
swain’s mate, but Brown. as passenger, being an 
invalid. Touching at Rio de Janeiro, Brown was left 
there in hospital, while the other two went on to 
Lisbon. Three months later the captain of H.M.S. 
Diomede pressed Brown into His Majesty’s service, 
and he was afterwards sent with convicts in irons 
aboard another ship to the British Admiral at the 
Cape. He received his discharge, served as a seaman 
in the Duke of Clarence, and eventually gave himself 
up and was tried at St. Helena. 

To revert for a moment to the remarkable open- 
boat voyage by Bligh after the Bounty mutiny, it is 
interesting to mention that the mutineers took the 
ship into Tahiti and most of them settled there, 
though some of them who feared capture sailed next 
year to Pitcairn Island, taking with them native 
women. Nothing was heard of this party until an 
American ship called the Topaye happened to call 
there. At the end of eighteen years all the Englishmen 
on Pitcairn Island had died with the exception of 
one, and he passed away in 1829. But H.M. frigate 
Pandora was eventually sent out, under the command 
of Captain Edward Edwards, to Tahiti, and of those 
mutineers who had settled there twelve were cap- 
tured and three were hanged. But a curious thing 
happened. 

After leaving Tahiti, the Pandora when off the 
coast of New Guinea had the misfortune to strike a 
rock on August 28, 1791, and though a few hours 
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later she was got off and anchored, she filled and 
sank the following morning. About a hundred men 
were saved, including the Bounty mutineers, and taken 
off in the ship’s pinnace, two yawls and the launch. 
Thus began another open-boat voyage to Timor, 
a distance of about eleven hundred miles, yet the 
journey was accomplished by the middle of 
September. 

But this was a period full of adventures for sailor- 
men, and you will recollect that at this time there 
always seemed at sea to be a war on, or about to 
begin. However, during 1783 and the next ten years 
there was peace, and this enabled an impetus to be 
given to overseas trade. Europe, especially England, 
was beginning to wake up from its stupor; and 
North America was anxious to develop her shipping. 
In 1789 the American State gave special privileges 
to encourage trade with the East Indies and China. 
There was a lot of money to be made in that sphere, 
and in one year the American ship Mount Vernon of 
Salem earned a profit of 100,000 dollars in a single 
round voyage to China. They could build the 
wooden ships, but they were always short of hands 
from their own country. The result was that there 
were no end of inducements for any British sailor, 
officer or man, to serve aboard their craft. In those 
days, bear in mind, the Elizabethan glamour of the 
sea and exploration was still very much alive, even 
after two centuries; and, as the remote places of 
the globe were still romantically mysterious, there 
was a tremendous incentive to men of a certain 
mind to go roving all over the seas, changing their 
ship whenever they desired fresh adventures. You 
may guess how great was the demand for experi- 
enced mariners when you note that American 
tonnage in the foreign trade increased from 123,893 
tons in 1789 to 667,107 tons in 1800. 
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Thus in the year 1791 we see a seaman named 
David Woodard sailing for the East Indies from 
Boston in the American ship Robert Morris, owned 
in that port. After reaching India, Woodard made a 
number of voyages in country-ships, until January 
x793, when he sailed as chief mate in the American 
ship Enterprise under a Captain Hubbard bound 
to Manila. You thus see that Woodard was a real 
wanderer, though it was only from now that his 
adventures were to begin. For whilst the Enterprise 
was passing through the Straits of Macassar, she 
had not merely the current against her, but the wind 
was northerly. The ships of that time were not much 
good at beating to windward, so the Enterprise 
spent six weeks boxing about in that defile, with 
the natural result that the provisions on board ran 
short. But on seeing another vessel some distance 
off, Captain Hubbard told Woodard to take the 
Enterprises boat and row off to purchase supplies. 
With him went five sailors, of whom two were 
Americans, two Englishmen and one was Scotch. 

It was just after midday on the 1st of March, 
and as the journey would be short, the boat took 
with her neither compass, nor water, nor provisions ; 
in fact nothing except a boathook, an axe, a couple 
of pocket-knives, a gun that was useless, and forty 
dollars in cash. But it was not until nearly sunset 
that the boat reached the strange ship, and now there 
came on a heavy squall with rain which shut out all 
sight of the Enterprise. Woodard was told that the 
strange ship had no provisions to spare and was 
bound for China. But as it had now come on quite 
dark, and it would be almost impossible to find the 
Enterprise, Woodard accepted the captain’s advice 
to remain on board till the morning. 

Throughout that night it rained hard and blew a 
fresh breeze from the southward ; and when the light 
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came the Enterprise could not be seen even from the 
masthead. Woodard, knowing that the strange ship 
was bound to a China port, called his five sailors and 
asked if they were willing to leave the ship in search 
of the Enterprise, and they unanimously decided so 
to do. The boat, which had been towing astern, 
was therefore hauled up, they got in with neither 
provisions nor water, the only things they were given 
being twelve musket-cartridges and a bottle of 
brandy. 

These six men had now to make the best of things, 
but it was exactly twenty-four hours since they had 
left the Enterprise. For the rest of that day Woodard’s 
boat rowed and sailed to the southward searching for 
the missing ship; but at midnight they had not seen 
her, and therefore he went ashore at an island to get 
fresh water and make a large fire so that the Exserprise 
might locate them. But in the morning, even on 
going to the highest part of the island, there was not 
a sign of the vessel ; so, having obtained neither water 
nor provisions, they set off down the middle of the 
Macassar Straits. For the next six days these men 
kept afloat without going ashore, and tasted neither 
food nor drink beyond that bottle of brandy. 

Troubles came not singly, and now a nasty S.W. 
squall struck the boat, which so nearly made her 
founder that Woodard was forced to keep her 
away before the wind, and by the time the squall had 
abated the Celebes shore was in sight. 

It was decided to go ashore to search for pro- 
visions, and then proceed to Macassar, which is at the 
southern end of the island. But after rowing towards 
the shore the rest of that day and most of the night, 
they deemed it best to wait till the light came. Now 
when morning broke there were sighted a couple 
of proas. (A proa was a long craft, showing a curious 
resemblance in many respects to the ancient Roman 
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galley with her projecting ram forward and her oars- 
men. But she also carried a tripod mast, reminiscent 
of the Dynastic Nile ships, together with a quadri- 
lateral sail that is very narrow but very long. This. 
is an extremely interesting feature, as showing the 
transition stage between the primitive square-sail 
and the more modern fore-and-aft rig. In the proa 
the tack of the sail was boused well down and thus 
the after end was peaked well up. The result is that 
we get a kind of lug-sail, or, more accurately, one 
resembling the sail of the Egyptian nuggar. Proas 
were being used both as merchantmen and as 
pirates.) 

When Woodard observed these two proas under 
the land he steered his boat towards them, but pre- 
sently found that the men on board were assuming 
a hostile manner and getting up bundles of bamboo 
spears. They were also lashing the two proas together. 
This was not very encouraging for the wanderers, 
overcome with hunger, thirst and fatigue; but they 
went alongside and Woodard announced by means of 
signs that he wanted to purchase provisions. The 
men in the proas then replied that the provi- 
sions should be forthcoming, but inquired where 
Woodard’s ship was, to which the Englishman 
replied that she was a little distance to seaward. The 
natives, thereupon perceiving no arms in the boat, 
began to put on their daggers, and in spite of 
entreaties for Indian corn or cocoa-nuts utterly 
refused. Three of Woodard’s men then jumped 
aboard the first proa and did manage to beg three 
ot four small ears of corn. Woodard offered a dollar 
for a couple of cocoa-nuts, but the head native 
took the dollar and declined to deliver the goods. 
Then, coming with another man into the boat, 
immediately pulled up Woodard’s shirt to feel for 
money, at the same time drawing his dagger. 
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Woodard therefore armed himself with the axe and 
ordered his man in the bows to cast off. This caused 
the two Malays to make a jump for their proa. A 
pistol was aimed at Woodard, but fortunately it 
missed fire and the boat rowed away and eventually 
stood in to the land, where Woodard took one of 
his own men ashore to seek provisions and water. 
But the Malays now sent their canoes armed for 
battle, so Woodard was compelled to put to sea once 
more, and landed the other side of a point out of 
sight of the proas, where there were plenty of cocoa- 
nut trees growing. This was good fortune; so, 
leaving two hands in the boat, he took the other 
men and began with his axe to cut the trees down. 
Presently when one of his men came to assist, and 
Woodard had almost felled his fourth tree, he heard 
a cry from the one man now looking after the boat. 
On gaining the beach Woodard had the unpleasant 
surprise of seeing his boat already some distance 
from the shore and full of Malays, and then, on 
turning round to look about him, found his man 
lying at the edge of the water on his back, dead, 
with his throat cut. The men from the proas had 
thus caused a serious turn to the already desperate 
situation. Woodard had lost at one blow clothes, 
money, boat and one of his companions. It was a 
cruel shock. But there was no time now for anything 
except quick action, so he and his four survivors fled 
to the mountains and hid themselves by day, travel- 
ling by night towards Macassar with only a star for 
their guide, bearing south. So thick, however, are 
the forests to this day in Celebes that the star was 
soon lost sight of, and after having walked as they 
thought about fifteen miles, they found themselves at 
daylight in very nearly the same place they had 
started from. The following night they set off again, 
not trusting to a star, but keeping by the shore, and 
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so the journey went on for six successive nights, 
going into the dense forests to hide and rest during 
the daylight hours. By this time, having had no 
provisions since leaving the Enserprise thirteen days 
before, and only now and then a little water from the 
hollows of trees, and a few berries, the party had 
become faint, hungry, weary, footsore, and their 
bodies lacerated by brambles. 

Unfortunately, too, that day three of the men fell 
sick from eating berries, so finally it was decided to 
surrender themselves to the native Malays, and this 
was done. Thus, for the next two and a half years 
these men remained prisoners in Celebes, enduring 
many hardships, receiving but little food and being 
destitute as to clothes. But at length they all resolved 
to escape, and reach Macassar if possible. Woodard 
began to make five paddles, sent his men to collect 
rice, and then one day there arrived a pirate proa 
in the river Tombo. Woodard borrowed the proa’s 
canoe to go fishing, and eventually returned it. He 
tried to borrow it again at night, but was refused. He 
therefore crept out of bed at midnight, went down to 
the canoe, which was lying made fast to the proa’s 
stern, heard people talking aboard the proa, and then 
very quietly and with great caution he managed to 
cast her loose and get her round to the beach, where 
his men awaited him. 

The party then shoved off and reached a small 
island by daybreak, but finding there no water, made 
for a headland where a little was obtained and the 
canoe repaired. Then, laying a course for Macassar, 
they had the bad luck to encounter a southerly wind 
after three days at sea; and unfortunately, too, just 
as they were about to land, a small proa was espied 
rowing towards the canoe with all speed. Woodard 
therefore went about on the other tack and stood 
out to sea, but the proa hoisted sail and mast and 
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came close alongside to windward. The Malays 
otdered the men back, and had now taken in sail. 

But Woodard, perceiving that there were only 
five hands aboard the proa, determined not to be 
recaptured, so the canoe was rowed with all the might 
the adventurers possessed to windward and the proa 
followed, though after a few minutes the five Malay 
men found they could not row their heavy craft 
quickly, gave up the pursuit, hoisted sail and made a 
fair wind of it to the shore. But the breeze had now 
piped up, there was a heavy sea running, and the 
canoe was in grave danger. There was only one thing 
to be done, and that was to land. Keeping a good 
look-out so as to avoid any natives, Woodard chose 
a spot called Tannamaire, where they beached the 
little craft, hauled her up and kindled a fire, intending 
to cook some rice. By means of a knife, a flint, and 
some tinder he was able to get a fite going all right, 
but now bad luck again dogged them. For on 
paddling ashore, one of the men had broken his 
paddle, and then went along the beach to get a stick 
with which to mend it. But whilst so doing the man 
was seized by a couple of Malays, who would have 
held him captive. Woodard and his men were too 
wide awake, however, and jumped into the canoe 
and put off. Night came on with a heavy squall, 
thunder, lightning and rain, but during the next 
few days they managed to make good progress to 
the south and landed at a secluded spot for fresh 
water. They had barely done this when they dis- 
covered three canoes making for the same place, 
so Woodard immediately shoved off. 

Again the interrupted voyage was resumed, but 
one evening, just as the sun was setting, a proa full 
of men was seen to be putting off from the shore, 
and rowing so fast that she was soon alongside 
Woodard’s canoe. The Malays seized hold of the 
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canoe, five of them jumped in, almost upsetting her, 
and being overpowered by superior numbers there 
was nothing for it but to submit. Woodard and his 
men were taken ashore, stripped, and conducted to 
the Rajah of Pamboon, which was a hundred miles 
away from Macassar. By sheer audacity and bluff 
Woodard managed to get himself and his men sent 
by proa to Macassar, where they arrived on June 15, 
1795. Macassar is, of course, one of the Dutch East 
Indian ports, and having told his story to the 
Governor of the Dutch East India Company there, 
Woodard and his men were fed, clothed, and well 
treated. They then proceeded in a proa to Batavia, 
Java, and at last all their adventures had come to 
an end. 

But, with the seamanlike instinct of never being 
able to “‘let the sea alone,’’ Woodard came across an 
American ship in that port called the Betsey, of and 
bound to Boston. Betsey’s captain was greatly in 
need of hands, so Woodard was able to get jobs for 
the four men who had been with him so long. He 
then began to look about for himself, and obtained a 
berth as chief mateaboardthe American ship America, 
bound for Bengal, in which he reached Calcutta. 
There he obtained command of another ship which 
was at present in dock for repairs, and it was while 
he was looking after her that there arrived another 
American ship. Who should be in command of her 
but the Captain Hubbard whom you will remember 
as master of the Enterprise when Woodard began his 
adventures about three years before! 

The meeting between Woodard and Hubbard was 
dramatic for both of them. Hubbard was overjoyed 
at seeing his former officer again, and explained that 
after having waited for three days in the Macassar 
Straits he had given the boat up for lost. True, he 
had seen that fire which Woodard had lit, but he had 
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supposed it was done by the Malays. Hubbard was 
a real white man and pressed Woodard to go with 
him to Mauritius in his new ship (also called the 
America), and promised that on arrival there 
Woodard should succeed himself in command. 
Woodard therefore threw up his other job and 
went. By a curious coincidence he found at Mauritius 
three of his old shipmates who had shared with him 
all those months of adventures in Celebes. Woodard 
got command all right, and found that Hubbard 
had previously sent a sum of money to Woodard’s 
“widow.” But now everything ended well, for 
after leaving Mauritius and rounding the Cape of 
Good Hope, Woodard took his ship via St. Helena 
and Ascension and so reached Cowes. After a visit 
to London on ship’s business, he set sail again and 
crossed the Atlantic to his wife in Boston. Thus, after 
many wanderings, the story ends with the fitness of 
a novel. 


A REAL ADVENTURER 


“en warts with France, the increasing number 
of men who went to sea either in His Majesty’s 
ships or in merchant vessels towards the end of 
the eighteenth and in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, continued to have a most stimulating 
effect on the imaginations of those who desired to 
see the world outside their own immediate parish. 
The exploits of Howe and Hood and Jervis and 
Nelson; the stories which were circulated by return- 
ing seamen of the West Indies, Mediterranean, Cape 
Colony, Ceylon; the narrative of the battle of St. 
Vincent, and then the battle of the Nile; the Brest 
blockade; the adventures of privateers and the 
tremendous respect in which the ships of the East 
India Company were held—all these factors were, 
in the days of few books and few readers, of great 
influence in making adventurous youngsters take to 
the sea as their calling in life. 

A very fair instance is found in the career of 
Alexander Campbell, whose period is the connecting 
link between the old and the new. Here is the case of 
a boy born at Wyndford, near Glasgow, in 1787, 
whose father was a soldier who had died whilst on 
duty with his regiment at St. Lucia. Young Campbell 
was apprenticed to a weaver, but before the time of 
his apprenticeship was ended, he so longed to see the 
distant corners of the earth that he took to the sea 
and was in 1800 entered as apprentice aboard the 
Glasgow ship Isabe//a, and in her made three voyages 
to the West Indies. Then came a year spent in a 
coaster and again he sailed to the West Indies. But 
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those were the days when the Navy used to impress 
men from merchant ships as required; and at 
Madeira Campbell was pressed on board H.M. 
frigate Diana, where he served till she reached 
Portsmouth in 1806. 

There he managed to desert and shipped as seaman 
aboard the Thames, one of the finest ships ever owned 
by the Honourable East India Company, whose crews 
were just as good as any to be found in the Royal 
Navy: in fact there was remarkably little difference 
between one of His Majesty’s corvettes or frigates 
and an East Indiaman. In those days personal, 
downright seamanship was everything: it was the 
basis on which the British Empire has been built 
up, and the actuating motive at the back of it was 
the spirit of adventure. You will see how thoroughly 
Campbell was imbued with this feeling. 

The Thames set sail from the Mother Bank, oppo- 
site Portsmouth, on May 14, 1806, in company with 
eight more East Indiamen under the convoy of the 
64-gun ship Lion and the frigate Medusa. They were 
also accompanied for part of the way by a fleet of 
transports with troops for an expedition to Buenos 
Ayres. Before reaching the Cape, Campbell was 
promoted to sail-maker’s mate, and from now his 
real adventures began. The day after lcaving the 
Cape his ship encountered a heavy gale with such 
suddenness that they had time only to take in the 
stuns’ls; all the rest of the canvas, excepting the 
fore and fore-t’gallant sails, was blown clean out of 
the bolt-ropes. The Thames was running before the 
wind and several times broached-to. But after some 
more bad weather the ship arrived safely in China 
and anchored at Wampoa on January 18, 1807. 

After six weeks, about half the cargo had been 
taken aboard the Thames, when there occurred a fracas 
between some Chinamen and the crew of Neptune, 
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another of the East Indiamen which had come out 
in the same convoy. The result was that one of the 
Chinamen got killed, the authorities at Wampoa 
became incensed, stopped all loading of the English 
ships, and threatened to prevent their egress by 
choking up the second bar. It was therefore decided 
that the ships had better drop down the river below 
the bar, and a boat was despatched from each ship 
to Canton to await the orders of the Commodore. 

Now in the T/ames’s cutter on this service was sent 
Campbell, and whilst in Canton he came in contact 
with the captain of an American who endeavoured 
to persuade him by means of high wages and a 
bounty to desert from the Thames and serve aboard 
the Yankee ship. Campbell resisted the temptation, 
but a little later, when the latter was with one of 
his shipmates and another American skipper came 
along offering still higher pay, and further announced 
that the ship was bound for the South Seas and the 
north-west coast of America, the two men could not 
hold out any longer. Campbell had always wanted 
to see those parts of the world, and the bait was 
irresistible. The incident is typical of the demand at 
that time for British sailor-men. 

The American captain hid them for the time being 
in a building, but owing to the treachery of a China- 
man, they were very nearly captured. For the Thames’s 
captain and a guard arrived; but the two deserters, 
seeing them approach, escaped by a window to the 
top of a house, ran along the roofs, climbed out 
along a beam across the street, got to the riverside, 
hired a sampan and so reached the American 
ship, whose name was Ec/ipse of Boston, Captain 
O’Kean. 

This ship had been chartered to proceed to 
Kamtchatka and the north-west coast of America 
with a cargo of silks, sugar, tea and other produce 
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from China. The whole crew consisted of twenty- 
eight, but of these four or five had been obtained 
from the East India Company’s ships. Therefore 
Captain O’Kean took special measures to prevent 
anyone from boarding and getting back the men. 
Alexander Campbell was entered on the ship’s 
books as Archibald Macbride. 

On May 8th the Eclipse got under way and pro- 
ceeded along the coast of Japan, then on July 6th 
sighted Kamtchatka, whence, after discharging part 
of the cargo at St. Peter and St. Paul, Awatska Bay, 
they left a month later and proceeded to the north- 
west American coast. And now things began to 
happen. On September roth it was blowing so hard 
from the south that the ship was reduced to close- 
reefed topsails, and about three in the afternoon 
the gale had so much increased that the fore- and 
mizzen-topsails had to be taken in. It was while the 
men were aloft on the yards that they suddenly 
sighted land on the lee bow, and course was altered 
from N.E. to East. They surmised quite rightly that 
this was the Alaskan coast. 

By evening the wind had moderated, so the ship 
stood on close-hauled under the same canvas. About 
ten that night breakers were seen ahead and to lee- 
ward. The mate, named Brinkman, was in charge of 
the watch, and on hearing this alarming news went 
to the mizzen-topmast head, saw at a glance there 
was no room to wear ship, so hurried below to report 
the situation to Captain O’Kean. The latter came up 
but declined to agree with Brinkman, and remarked 
that those were not breakers but only white water. 
There was no danger, he added, and ordered the 
ship to carry on the same course. 

Scarcely had this command been given than the 
Eclipse gave a violent plunge and struck the ground 
with such vehemence as to knock her forefoot 
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clean off. The watch below were thrown from their 
hammocks against the deck, and there was such a 
sea running that within a few minutes the vessel 
_ had banged herself so fiercely as to force the stern- 
- post up through the poop and unship the rudder. 
_ But there was so much wind and the ship was carry- 
_ ing such a way on her that she actually went clean 
over the reef and slid into deep water on the other 
— side. On taking a cast with the lead they found them- 
selves in seventeen fathoms, so the captain let go 
_ anchor and determined to stick to the ship as long 
as she would float. If she should founder, he would 
save his men by means of the long-boat, and this 
- was accordingly cleared, and gripes cut, so that she 
was ready to be hoisted out. In order to lighten the 
Eclipse, seven of the ship’s guns were thrown 
overboard. 

Campbell was sent below to see how much water 
the ship was leaking, and found seven feet in the 
hold. Before he could get back on deck she must 
have dragged her anchor, for already she had begun 
battering herself against another reef with even 
greater violence than before; and very soon the 
main- and fore-topmasts went over the side, and 
every moment the crew were expecting the vessel 
to break up. The suspense was awful, but not for 
long was it continued. There came a tremendous 
sea which laid the poor ship on her beam ends and 
threw most of the crew into the water. The long- 
boat, being unsecured, drifted away, and it was 
impossible to get at the jolly-boat, which still hung 
at the stern davits. 

At that time Campbell and a few of the crew were 
aft, and as the main-topmast lay floating alongside 
the hull, they managed to cut the rigging, get hold 
of the spar and soon drove clear. It was time enough, 
for already the Eclipse had broken in two abaft the 
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fore-chains. All this had happened within an hour 
of the ship first striking. The position now was that 
fifteen men at eleven o’clock on a dark and stormy 
night were floating about on a main-topmast in a 
heavy sea somewhere off the coast of Alaska—a 
pretty anxious situation to contemplate. Driving 
before the wind, this spar must needs be carried over 
another reef, and in so doing several of the men were 
swept to their deaths in the breakers. Several more 
reefs were encountered with similar results. As to 
Campbell, he was on one occasion so nearly washed 
away that he felt the spar only with the tips of his 
fingers ; and Brinkman, who was next him, roared at 
him: ‘‘Damn you, are you going to leave us too?” 

This terrifying night at last came to an end, but 
when the day dawned only six of the fifteen remained 
on that spar. There was not a sign of the ship except 
a few bits of wreckage driving along with themselves. 
But presently the bowsprit was seen coming along 
overt the waves with about eight men hanging on to 
it. On looking to leeward, land was sighted, but 
before the main-topmast beached itself, three out of 
the six were so overcome with cold and fatigue 
that they were compelled to let go their hold. This 
did not worry the remaining three too much, as they 
themselves were momentarily expecting to share the 
same fate. 

About midday the spar drove inside a reef into 
smooth water and touched ground with a fine sandy 
bottom. This was only a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, but the three men were so utterly done for 
that they scarcely had the strength to wade to dry 
land. 

Now these three consisted of Captain O’Kean, 
Brinkman the mate and Campbell. Almost perished 
with the cold, they now saw from the beach the bow- 
sprit about half a mile off with only four men still 
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trying to separate themselves from imminent death. 
Presently they were assisted ashore—two of them 
so exhausted as to be unable to walk—and they were 
laid on the grass above high-water mark. The 
countty was desolate enough, with heath and moss 
and pools of fresh water, but not a tree nor a bush 
nor a sign of human habitation. However, at low 
water they did find some mussels to take to the two 
exhausted men from the bowsprit. But it was too 


_ late. One was just breathing out his last, and the 


other died half an hour after his shipmate. A hole 
was dug in the sand and they were buried the same 
evening. 

Collecting a few things such as the main-t’gallant 
sail, a few planks and spars which had now come 


ashore from the wreck, the five survivors made a 


kind of tent before nightfall, and laying themselves 
down upon the cold wet moss, spent a wretched 
interval till another day broke. And then, making 
further search along the beach, they were lucky 
to find some useful articles from the Eclipse, such as 
the arms-chest, marlinspikes, caulking irons and 
mallets, and some barrels of salt pork, beef and 
biscuits. But, best of all, in a small bay was suddenly 
sighted the ship’s long-boat, scarcely damaged. She 
was immediately launched and brought near their 
improvised tent. By means of some planks the latter 
was now improved, and the survivors’ clothes having 
dried on their backs they spent a less uncomfortable 
night. 

Thus began a kind of Robinson Crusoe existence. 
The reef where the Eclipse had struck was off 
Sannack (or Halibut) Island, which is on the south- 
east side of the south-western end of the Alaskan 
peninsula. During the present generation much has 
been written about Alaska, but we are speaking of 
the year 1807. This part of the world was never 
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discovered until Bering, the Russian navigator, 
sighted it in 1740, and the Russians did not settle 
there till 1784. (It was not until 1867 that Russia 
sold Alaska to the United States for about a million 
and a half sterling.) The charts of this neighbour- 
hood were practically useless, and to all intents and 
purposes these survivors were on an unexplored 
coast. All that they could rely on must be obtained 
from the wreck. 

Bodies of their former shipmates came ashore 
and were buried. The poop of the ship had come 
ashore, too, and driven itself up the beach. Chests 
of tea were picked up, and the tea was spread on the 
grass to dry. By means of some oakum the long- 
boat was repaired and made fairly tight; one or two 
seamen’s chests, including Campbell’s, were also 
driven on to the beach. A grapnel was made by 
bending four bolts to which a line was attached, and 
then, going off to the wreck, which had now been 
located, they took advantage of the fine spell of 
weather and arrived in the long-boat where only 
the Ec/ipse’s ribs could be seen sticking out sorrow- 
fully above the surface. But by means of the grapnel 
they were able to get a few things, such as some 
sails and cloth, which were to prove useful. Already 
a palm and sail-needles and even a quadrant had 
been obtained from a chest, and it was these boxes 
which made useful chairs in the tent. In fact, by this 
time, with the aid of a topsail and a stuns’] boom 
across the top and a few planks round the bottom 
to prevent the wind from blowing things away, 
the little band of shipwrecked mariners would have 
been pretty comfortable if they had had anything 
wherewith to kindle a fire. This defect necessitated 
their eating victuals raw. 

The quadrant, too, was to be immediately useful. 
Owing to the reef interrupting a view of the horizon, 
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the captain and mate went out in the long-boat and 
thus were able to determine the latitude by a meridian 
altitude of the sun and to find roughly their position 
on the south side of Sannack Island. During the 
next few days further trips were made to the wreck 
and a great quantity of tea, rice and other articles 
was thus brought off. But the main plan at the back 
of their minds was now to build a vessel big enough 
to carry them to the Sandwich Islands, where they 
felt sure of meeting with American ships. So much 
of the planks and scantling had been already re- 
covered from the wreck, together with tools, that 
they were quite prepared to undertake the job. The 
country seemed so hopeless, there was apparently 
nothing which suggested that human beings 
inhabited the land, that now they devoted their 
energies towards the intended voyage. 

But just as September was ending they were visited 
by a party of natives in three small skin canoes. These 
visitors had noticed the wreckage and followed the 
fragments along the shore. The leader despatched 
two of his companions for assistance, and in the 
meantime went out in his canoe and returned with 
some fish. Then, by means of friction and a piece 
of soft wood, he kindled a fire, and the broiled fish 
were thus the first comfortable meal the survivors 
had enjoyed since the loss of their ship. Next day 
atrived forty more Indians with provisions, and 
assisted in making the long-boat thoroughly sea- 
_ worthy, so that a voyage might be made to the 
_ Governor of the Russian settlement in the island 
of Kodiak, which was about 400 miles to the north- 
east. 

The building of the craft for the Sandwich Islands 
_ being for the present abandoned, the seams of the 
long-boat were payed with rosin and oil; a kind of 
spar-deck was made by laying boards across the 
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thwarts and then nailing on a tarpaulin, a hatchway 
being left at the stern to get below. Out of the 
Eclipses spanker a suit of sails was made by Camp- 
bell; she was rigged as a sloop, fitted with a cable and 
grapnel anchor, and this twenty-two-foot little ship, 
although small enough for a voyage of four or 
five hundred miles in such a part of the world 
and at such a season, turned out quite a good 
sea-boat. 

By November 18th, having completed with stores 
and a cask of water, this refitted long-boat set forth 
that day, her crew consisting of Bertram, the second 
mate, Campbell, and seven Indians, of whom one 
acted as pilot. For two months the shipwrecked 
mariners had been roughing it on this dreary island, 
which produced nothing eatable other than berries. 
But the party had not been an hour at sea before a 
leak was discovered in the counter. This compelled 
them to put back until the next day, when they sailed 
with a fair southerly wind. With the foresail boomed 
out on the weather side the small ship scudded along 
in great style. But by noon the wind had freshened 
to a gale and the sea frequently came curling over the 
stern alarmingly. In our twentieth century we are 
so accustomed to the use of oil both for large and 
small ships in bad weather, that it is amusing to find 
this was rather a novelty to our ancestors. 

“Our open cockpit,’ says Campbell, “rendered 
this [curling sea] extremely dangerous, till we adopted 
an expedient of which I fortunately recollected having 
read in the voyages of some Dutch navigators, who 
used oil to smooth the sea. Upon trying the experi- 
ment it proved an effectual remedy. We lashed a keg 
of oil upon the taffrail, allowing a small stream to 
run from it, which spread a scum overt the surface in 
our wake, and completely prevented the waves from 
topping.” 
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After narrowly escaping the fate of Eclipse among 
a number of sunken rocks, they anchored off Ungar 
Island, where they remained about a week. They 
put to sea, but gales from the north-east and heavy 
snowfall kept them there another eight days. Being 
a wise man and a thorough seaman, Campbell was 
employed in the meantime making a square-sail out 
of a bolt of canvas. They started again on Decem- 
ber 6th with a store of dried deer-flesh, but the very 
great cold made them feel the want of a fireplace in 
the sloop. During the afternoon of the 7th the wind 
flew round to N.E., and was thus dead ahead. For 
a time it was of gale strength, but by the following 


- morning it abated and they went into a bight to 
anchor where the brushwood grew down to the 


water’s edge. One of the Indians landed to cut 
firewood, but three bears immediately appeared and 
forced the man to swim back. The sloop therefore 
weighed anchor and sailed farther on to a village 
called Schutcum, after navigating an intricate 
channel. Here they were hospitably entertained as 
before. 

Leaving here after three days, they entered the 
Straits of Alaska (or Chelikoff, as they were known 
to the Russians) between the island of Kodiak and 
the mainland. The wind had come W.S.W. with 
fine weather, but presently veered to N.W. and blew 
hard. The sloop seemed unlikely to be able to weather 
one of the headlands, and Bertram proposed running 
the boat ashore. It was a foolish suggestion, as the 


sloop would certainly have been lost in that heavy 


surf to leeward. Campbell, with true seamanlike 
instinct, thought the point might be weathered by 
carrying sail; and so Bertram gave up the helm to 
him. Having set the mainsail close-reefed with 
storm jib, the whole crew with the exception of 
Campbell went below and lay as much as possible 
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to the windward side. This just enabled the sloop 
to get round the head and then ease sheets with the 
wind on the quarter. 

At last they reached the harbour of Alexandria at 
the east side of Kodiak on December 15th, and 
here they waited on the Russian Governor. It was 
then arranged that a brig in the harbour should be 
fitted out and sent to Sannack Island for Eclipse’s 
cargo that had been partially salved. In the meantime 
the little sloop, having accomplished its purpose, was 
thoroughly repaired, a fireplace was installed, she 
was given a compass, the lack of which had been 
much felt in the voyage through fog and snow 
showers. The Governor also furnished them with a 
chart, and sent on board adequate victuals, and so 
the sloop started on her return voyage. 

But this was to be more adventurous than before. 
With a fine southerly breeze they coasted along the 
north-east of Kodiak, anchoring at night in a cove, 
and proceeded again the day after. The wind now 
came north-west and there was a heavy sea. As 
there was every appearance of a gale coming on, they 
bore away to a bay on the north side of Kodiak and 
hauled the boat ashore. And as there was no habita- 
tion in the neighbourhood they lived aboard, the 
whole country being now many feet deep with snow. 
At the end of ten days they were compelled by the 
fear of starvation to put to sea, in spite of the vile 
weather; but when about half-way to the Alaskan 
mainland they discovered to their dismay that the 
boat was leaking. To make matters worse there came 
a heavy fall of snow, and anyone who has navigated 
small craft in winter knows how amazingly altered 
becomes even the most familiar coastline when every- 
thing is covered with a pall of white. Violent squalls 
came taging down, and in those cruel seas the 
leak finally increased to such a climax that it was 
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imperative to run for the nearest shore. The little 
craft was therefore put before the wind. 

You can imagine the anxious moments which fol- 
lowed. Owing to the snow that was falling, the 
atmosphere was so dark that they could see only a 
boat’s length ahead. Running before a hard wind 
through alarming seas towards a rock-bound coast 
under such conditions is just about as anxious work 
as any seaman could long for; and then, when they 
did sight the shore, they had a first-class shock: they 
found themselves completely embayed, with a heavy 
surf breaking over the rocks. What was to be done 
in this dilemma? Well, there was one thing and one 
thing only. There was such a gale blowing and the 
boat was in such a sad condition, that it was im- 
possible for her to claw off and work her way out of 
the bay. 

They therefore steered her bow on towards the 
shore at a spot where it seemed clearest of rocks, and 
a mighty sea carried her so far up the beach that 
when it retired the craft was left almost dry. The next 
wave carried them a little farther still, whereupon the 
second mate decided to let got anchor, all the crew 
now jumping out and reaching the shore in safety. 
Campbell disapproved of having let go the anchor, 
and when the waves again attacked her, they slewed 
the boat round so that she was head to sea; and 
the anchor preventing her from driving farther up, 
she very shortly smashed herself to pieces against 
the rocks. Thus once more they found them- 
selves repeating almost the same experience they 
had undergone when the Eclipse rendered them 
destitute. 

Here they were on a part of Kodiak Island that was 
quite barren. The bay was surrounded by high 
mountains running down to the shore and ter-. 
minating in a steep range of rocks. The nearest. 
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settlement in this lonely, sparsely inhabited neigh- 
bourhood was Karlouski, but this was a long way off 
and could be reached either by crossing the moun- 
tains through the deep snow or by going along the 
shore at low water. After collecting all that could be 
saved from their boat, and finding that with the 
utmost economy their food supply would last not 
more than four days, and having fortunately dis- 
covered a small hut such as was used by the hunters 
of fox and bear, they decided that next morning they 
would try the beach route. 

It was cold enough in that hut, and it was too 
tiny to allow a fire being kindled inside, but the 
number of the crew did make the bitterness less 
intense, and out in the air they lit a fire and cooked 
their scant rations. Leaving only one Russian and the 
Indian pilot behind to take charge of what had been 
saved from the boat, the party set off from the hut 
and had a trying time. Campbell had been provided 
with a pair of strong sealskin boots, but when 
wading across a reef of rocks these boots became full 
of water and the cold was so intense that his feet were 
frost-bitten and he could barely keep up with his 
companions. 

One trouble now followed another. For a moun- 
tain came right down to the shore, very steep, and in 
places crusted with ice. After gaining what was 
thought to be the summit, they found themselves 
thwarted by an inaccessible height and there was 
nothing to choose but to retreat. By this time Camp- 
bell’s feet had long since lost all feeling and he was 
unable to use them; so, throwing away his boots and 
steering with his hands, he slid down, but with 
such force that at the foot of the hill he sank ten 
feet into the frozen snow and was nearly suffocated. 
He called to his companions but they failed to hear 
him, and only at last with great difficulty he managed 
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to extricate himself. He was never to get back the 
use of his frozen feet. 

And now as the party tried to return to the hut they 
were further frustrated by a steep rock, up which the 
tide was rising: there was only the alternative of 
waiting till low water the following day and passing 
the night out in that piercing cold. They sheltered 
in a valley and next day set off towards the hut, but 
on reaching the reef again there was such a gale and 
such a swell that, Campbell’s feet being useless, he 
was swept off the rocks into the deep, icy sea, and 
only by luck did a returning wave enable him to get 
on the journey. By dragging himself along over the 
rocky way, and with much hardship and risk, he at 
last arrived at the hut, long after his companions, 
with his feet useless, his hands frozen, but of the 
latter he lost eventually only two of his fingers and 
was able thus to haul himself about. 

But at last there came a break in their sufferings. 
The two who had been left behind in the hut set out 
to reach the settlement of Karlouski on this island of 
Kodiak, and after three or four days were able to send 
a flotilla of five canoes to the hut, by which time every 
scrap of provisions had been exhausted. Eventually 
that evening, in spite of the nasty sea, the rescued 
men reached Karlouski, where they remained a month 
and then, proceeding in a large skin boat (with frames 
so slender that between two waves she would bend 
to a deep curve, and when on the top of a wave her 
two ends would be as much depressed) and using a 
large square-sail before a fair wind, arrived once 
more at Alexandria. 

Here Campbell was carried into hospital, and the 
surgeon of the Russian American Company (which 
was the corporation by whom the Eclipse had been 
chartered) found the seaman’s feet in a state of mor- 
tification and therefore was compelled to amputate 
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them and one of his fingers. The joint of another 
was also lost, but Campbell was fortunate not to have 
lost his life, and was able on coming out of hospital 
to creep about on his hands and knees. In the mean- 
time there had arrived the brig which had been sent 
to Sannack Island to fetch the salved goods and the 
party that still remained. Of the latter there came the 
Eclipse’s mate and bo’sun, but, owing to some 
quarrel, Captain O’Kean had remained at Sannack. 
He had nearly completed building the 7o-ton brig 
(out of the Eclipse wreckage), and had stated con- 
fidently he would have no difficulty in manning her 
with Russians and Indians. She at last was launched 
and did sail away, but it was reported that she, like 
the Eclipse, from whom she was born, presently 
foundered at sea, yet this time with all hands. Many 
will agree that, after his ill-fortune and patient 
pluck, Captain O’Kean deserved a better fate. 

As to the mate, second mate and bo’sun, they 
sailed from Kodiak in a ship called the Neva, and 
thence in another vessel to China. On the Neva’s 
return she was fitted out for a voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands (Hawaii), which had been discovered 
by Captain Cook only thirty years before this date, 
where also he was to meet his death. From the high 
latitude of Kodiak to that of the Sandwich Islands 
with its palms and acacias was a big contrast, but 
the intention of the Russians was to form a settle- 
ment, and for this purpose the Neva was provided 
with adzes, hatchets and the frames of a house which 
could be assembled ashore. Campbell, being hopeful 
of there meeting with an American ship, by which 
means he could get to Europe or America, volun- 
teered and was allowed to join the Neva. She was 
an interesting vessel, for she was British built and 
had already sailed round the world in a Russian 
expedition—which was no mean achievement in 
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those days—and her captain during that trip had 
said of her “that there never sailed a more lovely 
vessel.” And now with a crew of seventy-five she 
started off south with a fair wind. 

Arrived safely at these islands, Campbell settled 
down ashore and did not accompany the Neva when 
she returned north to Kodiak. Campbell, in spite of 
his having no feet, was full of activity, and though the 
sores had never healed he was still an optimist. But 
at the end of about a year he learned that a South Sea 
whaler named the Dyke of Portland, bound for 
England, was calling at the islands. This sent his 
thoughts back across the world to his native country, 
and otherwise with deep regret he set sail once more. 
The sea-spirit, the wanderlust, was in this adventurer. 
It would have been impossible for him long to have 
defied the deep-sea call. And it is characteristic of 
the ever-wandering sailor-man that in those islands 
Campbell found a number of other seamen who (as 
the modern saying is) had ‘“‘swallowed the anchor” 
and settled down under the native king as carpenters, 
joiners, blacksmiths and so on. Adventurers all, 
some of these behaved themselves and were ranked 
as chiefs, most of them married native women, some 
were sober and industrious. But others were the pre- 
decessors of those modern white men who have left 
civilization behind and “gone utterly native.” It 
needs little imagination to see that some of these 
seamen whom Campbell found in these tropical isles 
were the “‘bad hats” from various ships that had called 
there from the time of Cook. Many were idle, disso- 
lute and drunken, who introduced distillation into 
the islands with baneful results to themselves and 
the natives. 

It was March 1810 when Campbell sailed away in 
the Duke of Portland, still to the southward, rounded 
Cape Horn the following May, sighted the Falklands, 
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and before the end of the month the vessel was in 
Rio. Here, because of his legs, he left the ship and 
was ten weeks in hospital, but for a time was able to 
keep a bum-boat and supply ships. This enabled 
him to save a little money and start a sailors’ board- 
ing-house and even supply shipping with fresh 
meat; but one night thieves broke into his house and 
stole every farthing as well as all his clothes. Finally, 
after being nearly two years in Rio, Campbell came 
home in the brig Hazard, and reached the Clyde in 
the spring of 1812 after an absence of nearly six 
years. 

No one who is familiar with the plain, straight- 
forward, roaming sailor’s character will deny sym- 
pathy towards this enterprising, suffering man just 
back from his voyage round the world in sailing 
ships. It is sad to think of this fellow broken for life, 
reaching his native country and, after remaining four 
months in the Edinburgh infirmary, being discharged 
finally as incurable. And then the rest seems such an 
anti-climax after adventures all over the globe. He 
began to earn a miserable pittance by crawling about 
the streets of Edinburgh and Leith with a barrel- 
organ, but gave that up on learning to play the violin. 

But during those eventful six years when he was 
away, much had been happening in the evolution 
of the ship. He came back to find that there had 
happened the greatest revolutionary change since 
man first took to sailing a boat thousands of years 
ago. Campbell was away from 1806 to 1812. Now in 
the meantime the Clermont, with her voyages up and 
down the Hudson, had in America definitely settled 
the question whether the steamship was anything 
but an interesting experiment. Then in 1811, you 
will remember, the little pioneer paddle steamer 
Comet on the Clyde convinced everyone not too 
prejudiced that the future of the ship lay in using 
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engines and not sails. The success of Comet led to the 
building of other craft which were launched on that 
rivet, and in 1817 a Clyde-built ship called the 
Caledonia actually steamed across to Rotterdam. 

Yes, there was soon to be no room for such ships 
as the Eclipse, the Neva, the Duke of Portland; nor 
for such real sailor-men as Archibald Campbell. 
The change had begun, and it is almost pathetically 
foreshadowed in the final picture of Campbell in the 
year 1816 scarcely earning a living on board the 
steamboats that already plied up and down the 
Clyde, by fiddling for the amusement of the steerage 
passengers. 

And this was the man who had served in a stately 
East Indiaman! 
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NOTHER instance of the experiences which 

were inevitable to sea-going adventurers may 
be found in the following story of James M. Knox. 
He sought a nautical career as an apprentice, and 
inasmuch as he was beginning just about the time 
when Campbell, mentioned in the previous chapter, 
was ending his seafaring, the account cannot fail to 
interest us. 

Knox was another of those Scotsmen who were 
destined to find their way into many strange seas. 
He had been educated at Glasgow University and 
came to Liverpool to seek employment. As this was 
not forthcoming in a merchant’s office, he at last got 
a berth as apprentice aboard the ship Martha, Liver- 
pool-owned but built at Bristol. Knox signed an 
indenture in an apprenticeship for four years, and 
the total wages for that period were to be £30, in 
addition to nine shillings a week as board wages 
when the vessel was in port. These were the days 
when the East India Company’s service was at its 
height ; when there was practically little or nothing 
outside that Marine other than the West Indiamen, 
which were only second best. 

The Martha was to become a regular trader to 
Barbados, where one of her owners had large sugar 
and cotton plantations. Knox’s apprenticeship began 
in November 1819, the period when wars had at last 
come to an end, when the big industrial progress in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire had been inaugurated, and 
the enormous trade with America was now set 
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going. Britain was mistress of the seas, her seaman- 
hood was wanted everywhere to enable her to reap 
the trade that was now awaiting her ships. So we see 
the Martha, after loading a catgo of bricks, coal, 
flour, herrings, and receiving several passengers with 
their furniture, leave the port of Liverpool four days 
after Christmas. 

For the first fortnight there was the usual foul 
wintry weather with days and nights of gales, but 
then the ship got into the warm climate and sighted 
Barbados on February 4th. There the Martha re- 
mained till May 13th, and reached Liverpool again 
on June 2oth. Going to sea in those old wind- 
jammer days was no yachting pastime. The Martha’s 
mate was inefficient, a bully to those under him, a 
drunkard, and finally was discharged at Liverpool 
without a character. The second officer was lacking 
in experience but a good seaman, and as for the 
crew, they all regarded apprentices as dogs’ bodies 
to be kicked and ill-treated. The second voyage 
began from Liverpool in August, and Demerara was 
reached in thirty-seven days. In exactly that time, 
too, the return trip was made to Liverpool with a 
cargo of rum, sugar, cotton, molasses. 

In these days of trades-unions and strong public 
opinion easily expressed and quickly put into action, 
it is interesting to look into the kind of life which the 
seamen a hundred years ago had to endure. Of course 
many of them were the scum of the towns and noth- 
ing better than gaol-birds, and it was only a heavy 
hand that kept any semblance of discipline on board. 
Education among sailors of the fo’c’sle was usually 
non-existent, though there were among the crew 
boisterous, tough mariners who knew their seaman- 
ship as only an artist knows his job. They were 
unscientific days, but they bred hard-case men who 
could go aloft and lie out along a yard on a stormy 
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night—which is more than could be said of most 
sailor-men in this twentieth century. 

It happened just a week before Martha reached 
Demerara on her second voyage out that one of the 
fore-mast men named Purdy was at work on the main- 
deck with several of his shipmates one afternoon, 
making lanyards for buckets. The mate came along 
and complained of the length of rope-handle that 
Purdy was fixing to a bucket, tore the rope out of 
the man’s hand, and with the knot struck him 
several times across the head. This stunned Purdy 
for a while, but when he recovered his senses he 
went for the mate, wrestled with him and prevented 
him from repeating the blows. The mate ordered the 
man to let go, but Purdy declined, so the mate 
dropped the lanyard and with an open knife slashed 
the man several times on the head. For a time Purdy 
continued his hold, but the mate loosed off a few 
oaths that he would cut Purdy’s throat, and the 
latter, believing that this would happen, finally let 
go and went back to his duties, whereupon the mate 
kicked and beat the man so severely that the latter 
became incapacitated for work. 

Similarly, take the following instance. The Martha 
had just discharged some thousands of the bricks 
from her hold, and the crew were all covered with 
brick-dust. After cleaning themselves and going 
below for a change of dry clothes the mate ordered 
all hands aft to scrape and scrub the ship’s side; and 
as there was some slowness in obeying, the mate 
again called them. Up came William Simmons, one 
of the crew, and at the windlass he was met by the 
mate, who questioned him as to why he had not 
obeyed at once. The man gave his excuse, but the 
mate, not accepting it, knocked Simmons down, and 
seizing a couple of tail-blocks, struck the man on the 
head, cut him severely and dislocated his left arm. 
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But Simmons’s cries soon brought the rest of the 
crew tumbling up on deck, and they were just in 
time to drive the mate away and save their shipmate 
from being murdered. The mate jumped into the 
ship’s jolly-boat to save his own life and went ashore 
to find his captain. But a few minutes later the men 
followed in the pinnace and proceeded to inform the 
fiscal of the affair. This official, seeing the excru- 
ciatingly painful condition in which Simmons was, 
sent him to hospital. The crew were now thoroughly 
determined, and refused work next morning unless 
the mate were discharged. An inquiry was made at 
some length at the fiscal’s office ashore, with the 
result that the mate was proved to be in the wrong. 
He was bound on his honour not to be guilty of this 
offence in the future, and he was given command of 
a small brig of Liverpool; so he was got rid of, and 
it is only fair to add that through this officer’s 
interest Simmons was promoted to second mate of 
the Martha. 

They were a rough crowd in those wind-jammer 
days, officers and men alike. One of the Martha’s 
apprentices having become drunk and unfit for duty, 
Knox and Johnston, his fellow apprentices, were 
ordered to secure him to one of the guns which West 
Indiamen carried, and to give the delinquent two 
dozen lashes each. This both Knox and Johnston 
refused to do, so they were both flogged with a 
rope’s end, Johnston nearly losing his left eye in the 
punishment. And on the same day the cook was con- 
demned to punishment for having spoiled the cabin 
dinner. He was taken to the windlass, where the 
apprentices got some of their own back by giving 
the cook half a dozen lashes each; but they, in turn, 
were severely punished soon afterwards. And many 
who read these pages will recognize a well-known 
type in Robinson, the Martha’s carpenter, who went 
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ashore without the mate’s knowledge and in the 
evening hailed the ship in a drunken tone of voice. 
The mate sent the cook and Knox in the pinnace to 
fetch the man off. Of course Robinson was found 
beastly drunk and quarrelsome. Arrived on board, 
he became insulting to his officers, tried to knock the 
mate down the after hatchway and had to be secured 
to the deck. In accordance with his type, next morn- 
ing he was of course both penitent and sober. Every 
ship has always had its Robinson and always will. 
Life aboard the Martha may be regarded, I think, 
as tepresentative of a merchant sailor’s existence in 
those days. The dominant fact stands clear that 
mutiny was ever about to break out, and discipline 
was both brutal and inciting. Men were broken both 
metaphorically and literally. As in the case of the 
Martha, one bullying mate was succeeded by another 
equally overbearing who threatened to knock out the 
apprentices’ brains with a handspike, so that they too 
became mutinous and some of them were found 
missing when next the ship sailed from port. Feuds 
were without end, the steward seeking to kill the 
cook of the Martha, one of the apprentices doing his 
best to knock out the cook and finally causing the 
latter’s death. The officers in turn loathed the cook, 
and the captain was at enmity with his officers, and 
finally the captain himself was often thoroughly 
intoxicated and his language violently abusive. Yes, 
there were plenty of unhappy ships in those days. 
One Sunday, for example, the Martha’s captain 
had a few words with the mate on the subject of sail- 
setting. The former, having abused the latter in 
scurrilous language, ordered him below. The mate 
not obeying instantly, the captain seized him by the 
collar and tried to throw him down the after hatch- 
way, tore his waistcoat off and jumped on him, and 
deprived him of his rank as an officer. Dismissed now 
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to the rating of seaman before the mast, the mate 
declined to do any duty whatsoever. Discipline? 
Behaviour as an officer? These qualities were too 
often sadly lacking. But if the men were at logger- 
heads with their officers, and the officers with their 
captain, it happened sometimes that the latter even 
quarrelled with his passengers and brutally treated 
them. Knox gives an instance of such an occurrence. 
Often enough these blow-hard skippers were very 
bad navigators who depended too much on their 
dead reckoning, and thus made hopelessly inaccurate 
landfalls. So, too, in regard to their seamanship. 
Many of them, out of pure cussedness, from sheer 
obstinacy, from jealousy at having their authority 
and judgment called into question, would hang on 
to all sail till the ship was in serious danger. If an 
officer of the middle watch were about to take in sail, 
this kind of skipper would come on deck and hinder 
him. If, on the approach of a heavy squall, a mate 
took it into his mind to reef without the old man’s 
consent being first obtained, and certainly without 
there being time to go below and make representa- 
tions, then hell’s own fury was let loose, and the 
officer would find himself ill-treated good and 
strong. Under such conditions, and with such a 
pandemonium of discipline and disloyalty, with 
every officer and man heartily loathing each other, 
from the captain down to the cook, can you wonder 
that the sea service attracted only the toughest and 
most adventurous class of human being? Those who 
sutvived could endure anything; but there were 
plenty of others who came ashore for good, heartily 
hating all that the sea connotes, and doing their best 
to dissuade others from using it. 

But if the sea-spirit had got hold of a boy it was 
impossible to eradicate it, and fortunately that holds 
good to-day: otherwise it would have been useless 
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trying to build up a wonderful Mercantile Marine. 
Remember that it was the young officers and the 
captains of the old-time wind-jammers who were 
able to take over those triumphs of marine engineer- 
ing that were to knock the sailing ships out of the 
running. These were real sailor-men, and but for 
their refusal to be discouraged in the bad old days it 
would have been impossible to build up those lines 
of steamers which to-day penetrate into the utter- 
most corners of the earth and develop new markets. 

Another good specimen of the life of an apprentice 
is found in the adventures of Alfred Costello in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when the sailing 
ship was, in spite of steam competition, approaching 
her period of greatest distinction. At the age of 
fifteen this youngster first went to sea as apprentice 
aboard the barque Sir Charles Napier, in 1842, which 
was bound from Liverpool to North America and 
back. Costello whilst keeping his watch one night 
while the vessel was in dock had the bad luck to fall 
twenty-four feet into the hold and was taken into 
hospital. On coming out, he was advised to forsake 
the sea and got a job in an office. But this soon bored 
him mightily, so that he was always longing to get 
back to seafaring, and he sailed away in the 355-ton 
barque Elizabeth to Calcutta and back. 

After a month in Liverpool the E/izabeth, which 
was a ten-year-old ship built at Sunderland, sailed 
again to India and China, and on starting homeward- 
bound she ran into a continuance of heavy gales 
which caused her to spring a leak. This weather con- 
tinued until she got into the Bay of Bengal, and one 
Saturday night in the month of June 1852, when it 
was dark, with the wind howling and heavy thunder 
booming, the Ef/xabeth struck a reef at the southern 
end of the Andaman Islands, Bay of Bengal. This 
particular reef was in the Duncan Passage, which 
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separates South Andaman from Little Andaman. 
The captain ordered the masts to be cut away and 
the boat to be put over the side. The latter was 
launched with difficulty, as the bulwarks had first to 
be broken away. Into her went the captain and two 
seamen. There still remained the long-boat, and the 
chief mate with the rest of the crew tried to get her 
into the water, but all this time the Elizabeth was 
striking the rocks heavily, the seas were washing 
over her and injured some of the men, the boat was 
staved in, and thus the party were compelled to 
remain on board the wreck. 

The darkness of the night was intense and the 
wind, thunder and rain did not improve matters. In 
vain they called to the captain’s boat, and already the 
barque was fast breaking up. They were literally 
between the devil and the deep sea, for the savages 
of the Andaman Islands are of a low Negrito type. 
Hoping and praying that the worst might not hap- 
pen, these mariners with Costello were threatened 
with being murdered and eaten alive or drowned. 
Securing themselves to the fo’c’sle deck, they lay 
there that night in extreme discomfort with the rain 
coming down in torrents over their thinly-clad 
bodies and the seas deluging over them. The black- 
ness of the night was punctuated by the alarming 
lightning, which seemed to set the sky on fire. 

It was about midnight when Costello cast off his 
lashings, got up, and managed to get the lamp that 
was still burning in the cabin. Theintention was that 
with this light tied to the forestay some passing ship 
might sight them. Daylight dawned at last, and with 
it both sea and wind greatly abated. Costello looked 
across the waters and shouted: “‘A sail! A sail! We 
ate saved.” The rest of the men got up, but if Cos- 
tello had really seen a ship, she had now disappeared. 
He still continued to peer in the same direction, and 
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he had not long to wait before he was able to shout : 
“A boat! I see it plain; it is coming to us. We are 
saved.” 

There was no mistake this time, no delusion, no 
mete imagining; for every one of them now saw it, 
and as it came nearer and nearer they recognized it 
as the Elizabeth's, with the captain and two men. 
The former reminded the men aboard the wreck 
that their only chance was xow. But the sea around 
the wreck was alive with sharks, so the outlook was 
not too promising. After ridding themselves of their 
shoes they jumped overboard at the end of a line, 
and all sixteen were thus pulled into the captain’s 
boat and rowed away from the ship. Presently the 
ill-fated Elizabeth broke in two and ended her death 
agony. Picking up what provisions they could from 
among the wreckage, they managed to salve a barrel 
of bread, two pumpkins, a couple of ducks found 
already killed, and then set off to find a safe landing- 
place, for they were by this time completely worn 
out. 

At last they came to a sandy beach on Cowry 
Island, to the southward of South Andaman, hauled 
the boat ashore above the surf, and the captain 
informed them they were about 120 miles from Port 
Cornwallis (which is on the north-east corner of 
North Andaman Island); and that first day they had 
nothing to eat, though they were more thirsty and 
weary than hungry. The saturated bread was spread 
on a blanket to dry in the sun, and on searching for 
water they found a little in the hollows of the trees. 
Then, having quenched their thirst, they lay down 
on the warm sands to rest. During the night the rats 
tran over their wearied bodies and awakened them, 
and in the morning the captain again addressed them, 
pointing out that their chance of life was small and 
that if they should fall into the hands of the savages 
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they would be finished. The only thing was to make 
for Port Cornwallis. As they possessed neither 
chart nor compass, this was not going to be any 
too easy. 

However, collecting the bread in the blanket, each 
man was measured out about a tablespoonful in a 
shell, and although this first food tasted like so much 
salt dough, they were thankful for something slightly 
better than nothing. Launching the boat, they 
started off. Now this voyage is well worth comparing 
with the other open-boat expeditions which are 
narrated in the present volume, and we see the same 
heroic spirit, but a variegated set of dangers which 
had to be encountered. The primary problem was 
that the boat was far too crowded and all these sur- 
vivors caused her gunwale to be uncomfortably near 
to the water-line. It was quite impossible for the men 
all to sit down, so they took it in turns to lie down at 
the bottom of the boat. 

The food problem was, of course, there from the 
very first to the very last. On the first day they now 
cut up and divided the ducks with a small piece of 
pumpkin. On the next day they finished the pump- 
kin. On the third day each man had to content him- 
self with his ration of bread, which was carefully 
whacked out by the captain. But there was no water 
to drink, and at midnight, having seen no signs of a 
human being along the coast as they sailed by, they 
landed, hauled their boat ashore and remained till 
break of day, sleeping on the sand with one man 
keeping watch against wild beasts or savages. They 
managed to get a little water, which they stored in 
large shells found on the beach. 

And so matters went on day after day, as they 
voyaged northwards. About three weeks had passed 
since the wreck of the E/izabeth, and they had seen 
neither beast nor savage, but only the footprints of 
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some animals in the sand. But one day, as they were 
feeling their way up a small creek, they discovered a 
native canoe tied to a tree; and thinking that they 
were at last approaching some place of habitation 
they were gladdened, and the captain now issued an 
extra allowance of bread. At the head of the creek 
were canoes hauled up the beach, and already the 
tired mariners were pulling with all their might: at 
last they would be able to gain a well-earned respite. 

But matters were not quite right, for suddenly the 
savages came down to the beach in droves—people 
of small stature, copper-coloured, stark naked. The 
Elizabeth's people saw that there was going to be 
trouble and they must clear out forthwith, so the 
boat was turned round; whereupon the Anda- 
manians launched five of their canoes, chased the 
heavier boat down the creek and fired with their 
poisoned arrows. One stuck in the oar with which 
the second mate was steering, and that was near 
enough, but fortunately all the rest of them fell short. 
For two miles the natives kept up the chase, while 
the mariners rowed their hardest. The aborigines 
had no paddles and were pushing their craft by poles 
through shallow water, otherwise they would cer- 
tainly have reached the English boat and massacred 
its crew. 

Even after three of the canoes had given up, the 
other two continued out of the creek and kept along 
the coast; but with the approach of darkness they 
were lost sight of, and the E/izabeth’s boat kept out 
to sea until the night ended. But now, on making 
the land again, there came wind and rain in heavy 
gusts. Day after day in their cramped boat these men 
had endured, but here they were fast approaching the 
limit. Their clothes were nearly gone, their bodies 
were one mass of sores, theit limbs swollen, their 
bellies empty, their hearts weighed down with 
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disappointment. And then the savages kept following 
along the beach, so that it was impossible to land 
and rest awhile. But about five that afternoon they 
did lose sight of their enemies, and at midnight sheer 
physical exhaustion, thirst, cold and hunger demanded 
that they must have some change, and so about four 
in the morning they hauled the boat up a sandy beach. 
Here they had the good fortune to find plenty of 
fresh water, and were able to slake their thirst and 
wash clean the rags that still remained and then hang 
them on the branches to dry in the sun. 

It was while the rest of the party were looking for 
shell-fish along the beach that the captain and chief 
mate suddenly came upon a dramatic sight, for there 
before their eyes were the savages sitting round the 
fire. At once the two officers came running along to 
warn the party, and they had just time to launch the 
boat and climb into it: that was all. Their clothes— 
such as they were—had been left behind, and the 
boat was not more than sixty yards from the shore 
when they saw the savages come running along the 
sands, tear the clothes to pieces, and stamp on the 
sand with rage in their disappointment at having 
missed the mariners. So here again another very 
narrow escape had occurred. 

Naturally the boat kept well clear of the land for a 
time and then again found a suitable beach. The 
crisis had now come: they must decide forthwith 
what was to be their aim. They had already been 
thirty-three days cramped up in this boat, the supply 
of bread was very small, and the hope of being 
rescued was smaller still. What was to be done? 
They got together and talked the matter over. Two 
suggestions were forthcoming, each of them des- 
perate in character. The first was to go back and 
face the savages and see if the latter’s hearts could 
not be softened. This proposal was not pursued, The 
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second suggestion was that same awful alternative 
which we saw being put into execution by those 
wretched men who set off from St. Helena in their 
open boat. 

For now, like the tense climax of some very 
human play, we listen to the suggestion that lots 
should be cast for one of them to die. Picture this 
band of men sitting weakly on the sandy beach under 
the noontide sun, driven in their desperate straits, 
after five weeks of anguish, to face this awful reality. 
Think of them there, thin, haggard, their eyes 
sunken, their starving bodies covered with sores and 
not even a stitch of raiment. Sixteen of them! And 
this fateful suggestion is agreed to unanimously. So 
sixteen bits of stick were cut and thrust into the 
ground, one of the sixteen being shorter than the 
rest. The agreement had been made that he who 
drew the short stick should forfeit his life. Civilized 
British sailor-men driven to the very cannibalism of 
the Andamanian aborigines! It was terrible that it 
should come to this. 

Each man put forth a hand and drew out a stick, 
and the short one was found to have fallen to an old 
shellback hailing from Fleetwood. When he realized 
that it was he who had to go, he broke down and 
wept bitterly. Happily this is the end of that par- 
ticular incident, for not one of that party who had 
been shipmates for so long had the will to open a 
vein of the old man and let him bleed to death. Thus 
we ate spared the horrible sequel mentioned in the 
other story. There came now a third suggestion, 
that some of them should remain on this island while 
the rest should go in the boat and look for the main- 
land. This was agreed to and lots were cast to settle 
which were the nine to stay behind; neither the 
captain nor the mate to draw lots, inasmuch as they 
were to go in the boat anyway. The result was that 
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with these two there were chosen the ownet’s 
nephew, two seamen, the cook, and Costello. 

There was no time to lose, the condition of the 
patty was now such that they had but little vitality 
left; so all that day we find then toiling as best they 
could getting the boat seaworthy for her long voyage. 
The seams where the little craft leaked were caulked 
with leaves and moss—not very satisfactory for a 
trip of nearly four hundred miles, but it was the best 
they could do. On this risky trip were to depend their 
own and the lives of their fellow-men. They were up 
soon after break of day gathering all the bits of food 
they could muster, and this consisted of four hand- 
fuls of bread, thirteen snails, besides two quarts of 
water, the latter being kept in a bamboo. They still 
had one blanket, and ropes they made out of thickets 
from the trees. With deep solemnity, preceded by 
prayers, they set off at midday, and for this ocean 
voyage only two of the seven had even the smallest 
shred to cover their bodies ; the rest were primitively 
naked. On the first day at sea the snails were served 
out, each man having two, except the captain, who 
had one. 

From the outset their bad luck dogged them, for 
on the first night the wind piped up to a gale, and 
there was such a heavy sea running that they almost 
gave themselves up for lost, though next day it 
moderated, and at noon they received two table- 
spoonfuls of bread with a little water. About the 
fifth day the last of the bread was finished ; there fell 
heavy showers, but these were useless, as they had 
nothing in which to catch the rain. This was the 
period of the S.W. monsoons, and they were, of 
coutse, running before wind and sea to reach the 
nearest land, which was the coast of Burma. Steering 
at night by the stars and by the sun during day, 
they held on through hours of hellish suffering, 
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constantly on the watch to prevent the boat from 
foundering or going out of her course. 

But on the ninth day about noon they sighted 
land—where, they did not know. There was no 
question about their being mistaken; they could see 
buildings of some sort, and as they approached the 
shore the Burmese swam out, and getting hold of 
the boat, brought her on to the beach. In their arms 
they carried the naked living skeletons of the white 
men, washed them, gave them some clothing and 
food; but these mariners after their forty-five days 
of suffering since they lost the Elizabeth were too 
weak to eat much then. Neither party could speak 
the other’s language, but the mariners made them 
understand that they had been shipwrecked, and 
when the Burmese brought along presently a map 
and the Rajah showed them the position, the white 
men saw that they had arrived at the entrance of the 
river Bessein, which flows out into the Bay of Bengal. 
The Burmese treated them with every kindness, 
bringing them eggs, boiled rice and milk; and after 
falling into a sound sleep for sixteen hours the 
voyagers awoke refreshed. Then on the third day 
the captain and mate left with six natives in one of 
their canoes, and after a couple of days reached 
Bessein up the river. Here they found the East India 
Company’s steam frigate Sessostris, and on hearing 
the story from Elizabeth's captain, steam was at once 
raised and she proceeded to the rescue of the other 
nine men on the Andaman Island. On the third day 
these poor creatures were found, having already 
given up all hopes of ever being seen again. Nearer 
dead than alive, they received every care aboard the 
Sessostris, and at Bessein the now historic boat 
brought the remaining five alongside the frigate, so 
after all their anxieties there was at last a very joyous 
reunion. 
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From Bessein the party were sent to Rangoon, 
where they were put aboard the hospital ship H.M.S. 
Fox. But these sixteen men had already endured too 
much, and in this vessel there died the owner’s 
nephew, the cook and two seamen. The remaining 
twelve were sent to Calcutta in the S.S. Fire Queen, 
but on the way three of these died, and on reaching 
Calcutta all the rest died excepting the E/izabeth’s 
captain and Costello. After three months in hospital 
Costello was sent home to England in the Sydney, 
and after a passage of 156 days reached England still 
alive but very ill. Dysentery, rheumatism, starvation, 
thirst, exposure, anxiety, and every kind of physical 
hardship had taken toll during those strenuous days. 
But though the actual distance covered in the open 
boat was comparatively short, this extraordinary 
cruise will ever remain as one of the heroic tragedies 
of the sea, an example of what men of courage and 
spirit bred to the sailor’s life can endure even when 
from first to last there is nothing but a long succes- 
sion of bad luck. For in this true story are there not 
as much incident, as much excitement, and as many 
narrow escapes as ever you read in a boy’s novel of 
adventure? For the plain truth of the sea, the bare 
facts of men in boats fighting against Nature, will 
ever be the greatest of all stories to those whose 
mind is bent in the direction of high adventure. 
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HE last of the officers and men who were 
responsible for making the old clipper ships 
perform such wonders at sea are now dying away, 
and soon they will have faded into the history of 
things that seem in these days of engineering marvels 
at least centuries ago. Gradually among family 
records there are being unearthed interesting 
journals and diaries and other documents which 
seventy years since, or less, seemed of no value; but 
to-day they are irreplaceable sources of history, and 
it is only by collating such memoirs that we can 
hand down a satisfactory picture of that golden age. 
The first genuine clipper ship was the Rainbow, 
launched in 1845. The opium and tea trade with 
China; the gold rush to California from 1849; the 
similar discovery of gold in Australia in 1851, and 
the subsequent heavy passenger trade thither; the 
increasing trade between North America and Eng- 
land—these were the great factors which developed 
the clipper. The word became generic; there was a 
fascination in its very sound; it suggested to the 
public the last thing in speed and efficiency at sea. 
Consequently in the ’fifties owners would advertise 
their vessels as clippers, half-clipper barques, half- 
clipper ships, and even topsail schooners would call 
themselves clippers too. It was the desire to be 
ranked among the aristocracy of the sea, though, as 
Mr. S. E. Morison, in his recently published and 
fascinating Maritime History of Massachusetts, has 
pointed out, a rigid distinction was made in the early 
American Lloyd’s Registers between clipper ships, 
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sharp ships, medium ships and full-bodied ships; 
only the extreme clippers being allowed in the first 
class. 

But we are dealing now with clippers in their 
widest sense because we want to preserve any inci- 
dent in their connection that is worthy of interest; 
for the last word on this subject will not have been 
written until every scrap of paper, every sketch, 
engraving, lithograph or painting, every model and 
every log-book have been carefully examined. Take 
the famous clipper ship Nightingale, which has been 
claimed as the most romantic and interesting mer- 
chant ship ever built. Well, similar claims have been 
made about the Great Britain and about the Cutty 
Sark, but the fact remains that the Nightingale’s 
history stands out even in a period that was distin- 
guished for its vessels. 

The Nightingale was an extreme clipper, a real 
creature of perfect beauty, an artistic conception 
expressed in terms of wood, an esthetic idea possessed 
of strength and utility. She was like a large ship- 
rigged yacht, designed for the Atlantic passenger 
trade, compelled by force of circumstances to become 
an amazing racer in the tea trade, and then for a time 
a slaver, afterwards performing service during the 
American Civil War in the Federal Navy. After that 
she was flagship of a telegraph company’s fleet of 
ten sail and steam ships in the North Pacific, became 
later still a general trader, and finally ended her days 
as a North Atlantic timber ship. Through forty-two 
years of adventurous service she sailed every ocean, 
even as far north as the Bering Sea and as far south 
as the Horn. 

Over her beauty everyone went into raptures, even 
when she had reached the age of womanhood. One 
enthusiast who met her at sea wrote home to America : 
‘Next to a beautiful woman, give me an American 
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clipper. I like them both; but as I have not yet seen 
the former in the Indian and Asiatic seas, I am the 
more delighted to find a fellow countryman in the 
latter, for the one sits as proudly on the water as a 
Western nightingale at her piano.” Another admirer 
described the Nightingale as so beautiful and dainty 
as to make a sailor weep for joy. Now her origin was 
not less interesting than herself, for in 1851 a young 
Swede arrived in America with the intention and 
money to build a sailing ship that would carry 
passengers to the famous exhibition that was to be 
opened that year in Hyde Park, London. 

Matters were arranged and the ship was nearly 
completed at Eliot, Maine, just opposite Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire. There was to be extensive cabin 
accommodation for passengers; and the masts, spars 
and sails had already been begun when the Swede’s 
funds dried up. She had been built of only the best 
materials, with fittings that were for those days 
elaborate. In port she was to wear mahogany belay- 
ing-pins, her rail was richly carved and gilded, and 
the ship’s figure-head was a finely carved represen- 
tation of Jenny Lind, for at that time the Swedish 
nightingale was at the height of her fame. 

It was decided to finish the building of the ship, 
but she was not launched till September, and was 
then sold by auction at Boston for less than half her 
cost. Her original tonnage was 1,060, but this was 
subsequently reduced by measurement to 722 tons. 
In hull, spars, rigging and sail plan the Nightingale 
was a handsome ship and she was a very fast one. 
She was destined never to become employed for her 
intended purpose, but on October 18, 1851, she left 
Boston under the command of Captain John H. 
Fiske and reached Sydney in ninety days. This was 
not a quick passage, but she had encountered variable 
weather, including calms and squalls. On her second 
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voyage, which was from London to Shanghai, she 
beat every ship with the exception of the famous 
American Challenge, and on the way back to London 
beat the also famous British Challenger by a couple of 
days. In 1854 the Nightingale, with 125 passengers, 
made the excellent run from New York to Melbourne 
in seventy-five days, in spite of having had fewer 
westerly winds than were expected. During that trip 
her best day’s run was 365 nautical miles, or an 
average of over fifteen knots, though frequently she 
topped sixteen knots. And when you compare this 
with the speed of many first-class liners of to-day, it 
is no mean performance, without any expense of 
engines and fuel. 

It may be mentioned in passing that the longest 
day’s run by a tea-clipper was the achievement of 
363 miles by the Cutty Sark, which still lies afloat ; 
but the biggest day’s run that was ever made by a 
sailing ship was done by the Black Ball clipper Light- 
ning, which came out in 1854, and on her maiden 
voyage to Liverpool did on March rst actually run 
in the twenty-four hours 436 miles. On this day she 
cattied away her fore-topsail and lost a jib. With her 
lee rail under water this vessel was certainly travel- 
ling, and several times the log was hove, which 
showed that the Lightning was going through the sea 
at eighteen to eighteen and a half knots. There are 
fleets of steamers in this twentieth century which 
would not be able to keep up this speed in the day’s 
run; and at that time there was not one steamship 
that could get anywhere near such a record, nor for 
years afterwards. We shall return to the Lightning 
presently, but we must first have a look on the deck 
of the Nightingale. 

One afternoon in the first dog watch, when the 
Nightingale’s chief officer came on deck to relieve the 
second officer, he cast his eye to windward and then 
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at the canvas aloft, particularly at the main-t’gallant 
sail, which seemed likely to blow away. As the 
captain was still on deck, the chief went up to him 
and remarked: “‘Cap’n Mather, that main-t’gallant-s’] 
is labouring very hard.” The skipper, who knew his 
job, and knew his ship, and knew how to crack on, 
made just this plain reply: “It is drawing well—let 
it stand.” 

At six o’clock, when the second officer relieved the 
chief, he too looked aloft and reported: “‘Cap’n 
Mather, that main-t’gallant-s’l is struggling hard.” 
He, also, got the reply that was coming to him: “‘It 
holds a good full: let it stand.” The Nightingale was 
certainly making a fast passage to Melbourne, and 
even the old, hard-case shellbacks among the crew 
begged the petty officers to send them aloft to take 
in sail while it was still safe so to do. Men were 
standing at every belaying-pin, holding halyards by a 
single turn ready to let go and clew up. But she held 
on, hurrying towards her port, with the helmsman 
watchful at the wheel, each turn of the wheel, as a 
passenger related afterwards, making the ship jump 
in the water “‘like a frightened bird.” 

Yes; in those days there were plenty of instances 
where the skipper was far more of a martinet than 
you ever find in modern ships, and he had to rely 
not on his officers but on himself and his own judg- 
ment. An extreme example is found in the case of 
the clipper Neptune’s Car, the veracity of which is 
vouched for by Mr. Morison, already quoted. In the 
midst of a gale off Cape Horn, Captain Patten, the 
skipper of Neptune’s Car, doubtless after days and 
nights of deep anxiety, succumbed to brain fever 
and had to go below. The situation might not have 
been quite so bad if the first mate were not in irons 
for insubordination, while the second mate was 
ignorant of navigation. Such possibilities are to us 
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nowadays unthinkable. But—I admit the story 
sounds extremely unusual—Mrs. Patten, the cap- 
tain’s wife, had learnt navigation during the previous 
voyage, and though she was only a nineteen-year-old 
girl, took over command now of the ship for the 
next fifty-two days and brought this 1,800-ton clipper 
safely into San Francisco. 

It is the modern steamship liner which has popu- 
larized travel: the sailing ships were too uncomfort- 
able except for those mildly adventurous. We may 
take as an illustration the diary of a passenger to 
Australia in the Black Ball clipper Ocean Chief in 
1857. After coming out of dock into the Mersey and 
anchoring, she left the following morning and then 
got into rough weather. The tug towed them to the 
south of Ireland, and then the clipper went sailing 
away into the Atlantic. A fortnight later small-pox 
broke out among the passengers. When becalmed in 
the tropics, a boat was lowered and the captain with 
some passengers went off shooting sea-birds. The 
monotony of the long voyage was occasionally 
broken by making the ship’s number to a passing 
vessel, though Saturday nights were notorious for 
drunkenness among passengers. In this particular 
ship a seaman and some of the intermediate passen- 
gers even pilfered drink by opening the fore-hatch 
and helping themselves to fourteen dozen bottles of 
ale. During the latter part of the voyage the pas- 
sengets got dispirited at the bad weather and the 
fact that they had left Liverpool in April and it was 
now already the end of June. However, in spite of 
sails being occasionally blown to ribbons and other 
mild excitements, the Ocean Chief made a good 
passage of seventy-nine days. 

And this leads me to speak of the Black Baller 
James Baines, which was a veritable flier, for after being 
built at Boston she made a record passage across the 
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Atlantic to Liverpool, beating the Cunard steamship, 
and then sailing from Liverpool to Melbourne she 
again made a record in 1855; her actual time (leaving 
out her stay in Melbourne) being 132 days from 
Liverpool to Liverpool, which is far better than 
Ocean Chief was to do two years later. In 1857 came 
the Indian Mutiny, and the James Baines was taken 
over by the British Government as a trooper. She 
then loaded up with hides, tallow, jute, linseed and 
other produce, sailed from the Hooghly and got 
back to the Mersey, where she went into the Hus- 
kisson Dock. But whilst discharging her cargo she 
got on fire. Spars and rigging were cut away, the 
ship was scuttled, but still the flames ran through her. 
Down came the beautiful main- and mizzen-masts, 
crashing sheds on the quay. For a time it looked as if 
several of the Cunard steamers in that same dock 
might suffer, but in the end the wonderful James 
Baines alone perished. 

We spoke just now of that other famous clipper 
Lightning of James Baines’ Black Ball Line, Liver- 
pool, and it is tragic to think that she, too, ended her 
days by fire in 1869 in Corio Bay, Geelong, whilst 
loading wool. But there is reason to believe that 
some of these fires were started maliciously and wil- 
fully. The Ocean Chief mentioned above was believed 
to have been set on fire by her crew, and if you con- 
sider the rough character of the average seaman of 
those days and the grudge which many of them bore 
to their officers or owners, perhaps it is even sur- 
prising that not more of these incidents occurred. 
But fire at sea always has been the great nightmare of 
the seafarer, and one could give many an instance of 
this kind of disaster. 

I should like, however, to refer to the incident 
which occurred to the Ocean Monarch on August 25, 
1848. This packet ship of 1,301 tons had been built 
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only that year in Boston by the famous Donald 
McKay (who was afterwards to build the Lightning, 
James Baines and so many other historic clippers). On 
this summer’s afternoon the cutter yacht Oueen of the 
Ocean, flying the flag of Mr. Thomas Littledale, 
Commodore of the Royal Mersey Yacht Club, was 
returning from the Beaumaris Regatta when she 
sighted the Ocean Monarch on fire in Abergele Bay, 
North Wales, went up to her and was thus able to 
save thirty-two lives. But this packet ship had come 
out of the Mersey only the previous day with a 
number of emigrants bound for America. After being 
towed clear of the Bar Lightship, the tug left her, 
and it was not till the sailing ship was off Great 
Orme’s Head that the steward came up and informed 
the captain that a passenger had lit a fire in one of the 
ventilators aft. Hurrying down, the captain dis- 
covered smoke pouring out of a state-room into the 
main cabin, and before long the Ocean Monarch was 
in flames at the stern. This conflagration drove the 
380 passengers forward and the bowsprit became as 
if a lot of flies had settled down there. Gradually 
many were pushed off, whilst others jumped into the 
sea. Fortunately, besides the little Queen of the Ocean 
there was another vessel named the New World who 
came along able to give assistance. Coming near 
enough alongside, one of her seamen, named 
Frederick Jerome, went overboard with a line round 
his waist, swam to the Ocean Monarch, pulled himself 
up and so got aboard her; then by means of a rope 
he was able to lower many women and children 
already in a state of terror. For this Queen Victoria 
gave him a reward and the City of New York pre- 
sented him with its freedom. 

The steady advance in marine engineering, and 
the influence on naval architecture of the clipper ship, 
brought about in the ’fifties the steam clipper, which 
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was a full-rigged ship with a funnel and screw but 
the bows and fine lines of the sailing clipper. Such a 
craft was the Austria, which had just been built on 
the Clyde for a German firm. At this period we must 
recollect that Germany was beginning to wake up, 
and that the Hamburg-America Line had been 
founded in 1847, and during the following years 
prospered largely owing to the enormous flow of 
emigrant traffic to America. They decided, therefore, 
to go in for steam, their first steamship being the 
Borussia in 1856. Two years later they had built the 
Saxonia and Austria, and on September 4, 1858, the 
Austria left Hamburg with 528 people on board, 
most of whom were emigrants from Germany. Nine 
days out the captain gave orders for the steerage to 
be fumigated. This was to be done by burning tar, 
and so the bo’sun and a few hands went below. A 
chain was heated preparatory to being dipped in the 
tar, but it was left so long in the fire that when pulled 
out no one could hold it and it was dropped and the 
tar accidentally overturned. Immediately the cabin 
caught alight, the ship got on fire, panic-stricken 
people again went out along the bowsprit, and the 
net result of the accident was that 461 out of the 528 
persons lost their lives. 

And then a year after this came the great disaster 
of the Royal Charter. She was another steam clipper of 
2,719 tons, which sailed from Melbourne on August 
26, 1859, with a total complement of about 400 
passengers and crew. On the coast of Anglesey she 
was wrecked on October 26th. The exact number of 
people on board has never been ascertained, the 
purser being lost with all his papers, and the reported 
number of those saved differs from fourteen to 
thirty-nine. ‘This full-rigged ship was three-masted, 
the heaviest sparred British vessel afloat, and the 
first to carry the newly adopted double topsail yards. 
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She had been built at the time of the Australian gold 
rush, and in fair winds could sail well without using 
her engines. Built on the Dee at a cost of £34 a ton, 
the superstitious may have remembered that at her 
launching in April 1855 she stuck fast on the ways. 
On her first voyage out she got caught in bad weather 
when crossing the Bay of Biscay and put back to 
Plymouth, where she was slightly altered and 4oo 
tons of ballast taken out of her. 

Briefly the story of her loss is as follows. The 
superintending of her building had been done by 
the builder of the famous Great Britain, and, like the 
latter ship, she was constructed not of wood but of 
iron. Captain Francis Boyce, who had command of 
her during her first two voyages, stated that the 
Royal Charter wore and stayed like any other vessel, 
both in strong and fine weather, without the aid of 
steam. And yet on the night of the disaster her then 
captain found her unmanageable. It was blowing 
hard, with a heavy sea running. About 11 p.m. the 
captain tried to get the ship round by bracing the 
yards the other way and squaring them, but he could 
do nothing with her and she started driving towards 
the rocks off Moelfre, Anglesey. The port anchor was 
then let go and a hundred fathoms of chain paid out. 
Then the starboard anchor and seventy fathoms went 
out, and for the next two hours and a half the cables 
held. 

But now the port cable parted in the gale, and 
orders were given to get up the stream anchor, but 
whilst this was being done the starboard cable parted 
and then forthwith went the ship on to the rocks. 
The masts were cut down and swept away, but owing 
to the spars and gear falling, several lives were lost, 
and so everyone except officers and crew was sent 
below. It was while the acting chaplain was holding a 
hurried service in the saloon that the ship broke in 
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two at the middle and thus many of the passengers 
were engulfed. There remained no hope of escape for 
the rest unless a rope could be got ashore, for the 
ship was in about as bad a place as she could be. 

Merely to attempt taking a line to the land seemed 
certain death, but, like Frederick Jerome of the New 
World, there was a man on board named José Rodri- 
guez, otherwise known as Joe Rodgers, who seized 
a manilla rope and, plunging into what seemed cer- 
tain death, tried to fight his way through the sea, but 
a great wave hurled him back to the iron hull. Again 
he dived in and a second time he was thrown back. 
A third time he made the effort, and fighting his way 
through the wild seas he reached the breakers and 
secured the line under a loose stone. Rodgers was a 
real sailor-man, and for many years had served in the 
Great Britain as boy, then as ordinary seaman, lamp- 
trimmer, and finally as quartermaster. A good fellow 
was Joe, for he had a second adventure later on when 
he got a job as watchman of a coal barge. One night 
he was asleep with the sliding hatch of his cabin 
closed, when she sank twenty-five feet to the bottom 
of the dock. He managed to pull the panel away, 
come up to the surface and go home dripping wet. 
He was reported dead, but frightened them at the 
office next morning by calling for his wages as usual; 
and then he went back to the dock, dived in and 
retrieved his watch. He lived for nearly forty years 
after the loss of the Raya/ Charter and died in 1897. 

Besides the loss of human lives there was a large 
quantity of gold on board, and about £80,000 worth 
was afterwards recovered by divers. Trophies still 
come ashore, and as recently as 1914 a fishing-boat 
found in her trawl whilst working Moelfre Bay a 
teacup bearing the name Royal Charter. Even to-day 
at dead low-water springs the after part of this 
wreck can still be seen covered with growth. 
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In the same year that the Roya/ Charter went down 
an interesting cruise was made in an opium clipper of 
which Captain Lindsay Anderson has left us an enter- 
taining account. This vessel was a topsail schooner, 
with bow and lines of a clipper, but built by White, 
the yacht-builder at Cowes, of mahogany at enormous 
cost. Anderson joined her as'she lay at anchor in the 
river at Shanghai, looking like a sloop man-o’-war 
with her boarding nettings triced up all round her 
and her guns run out, shining in the rays of the sun 
with polish. With her boat-booms swung out and 
general smart appearance, she filled the eye of every- 
one who knew how to look at a trim ship. 

Opium was for a long time one of the main sources 
of Indian revenue, and there was always a great 
demand for this drug in China. As far back as 1796 
the Chinese Government declared its importation 
illegal, and this eventually led to the war of 1839. 
No right-thinking man can possibly envy those who 
made fortunes out of the opium traffic, but because 
the traffic was illicit and well rewarded there was a 
great incentive for adventurous sailors in a fast ship. 
It required nerve, determination, enterprise, and 
above all, good seamanship and navigation. Much 
has been written about the opium clipper full-rigged 
ships, but we may confine ourselves for the present 
to this schooner Eamont, in which Anderson was 
appointed as third officer, with pay that would have 
tempted many a mariner. 

This ship could afford to carry a large crew, with 
plenty of grub and good wages. These men were 
largely recruited from the local sailors’ boarding- 
houses, where you would be sure to find deserters 
from British and American ships, both naval and 
mercantile. Some of them had been in the gold rush 
to California, others had been soldiering in the 
Chinese army, others had disappeared from the 
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tyranny of some bullying skipper; but most of them 
wete a pretty rough lot to whom some new slant of 
life with a touch of adventure came attractively. The 
Eamont was a fast ship, kept beautifully clean and 
armed with four 18-pounders on each side as well as 
a couple of pivot guns. She was of about 200 tons, 
but she carried plenty of canvas, for her main-boom 
measured 110 feet long. In her hold she could carry 
a couple of hundred chests of opium. 

All the officers in this vessel were British and no 
money was spared in her upkeep. For instance, when 
the Eamont went into Hongkong for a refit, all sails 
were sent ashore to the sail-maker and no patches were 
allowed. Either the whole cloth had to come out, or, 
if there was the least sign of extra wear, new sails 
were requisitioned instead ; and similarly the rigging 
was instantly condemned unless absolutely perfect. 
Now when this schooner put to sea from Hongkong 
with her opium cargo, her ammunition, experienced 
officers and crew keen for excitement, you could have 
been certain that only opportunity was wanting 
before something would happen. The crew had been 
given what money they required and forty-eight 
hours’ leave in which to get rid of it and all longing 
for the shore till the big job of work was done. ‘This 
latter was to get the ship to Takow, at the south-west 
corner of the island of Formosa, and start there an 
opium trade. No chart existed of the neighbourhood 
and there was no other harbour except one in the 
north. It was not till many years after the sailing ship 
days that Formosa was ceded, in 1895, by China to 
Japan, but at the time of which we are speaking the 
Formosians were known to be a wild, uncivilized 
people who would be anxious enough to take the 
opium without paying for it. 

The routine of the trade was this. The large opium 
merchants had receiving depdt-ships in the four 
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treaty ports, and the clippers went up and down the 
coast supplying these depdts with the drug, and 
bringing back silver in dollars or bullion in exchange. 
Owing to the Chinese pirates in their fast lorchas, the 
clippers on this work had to be armed, for they were 
a very tempting bait. In calm weather these schooners 
were in great danger of being attacked by pirates, 
especially when near the land in some narrow chan- 
nel; and for that reason the Eamont, for instance, 
carried heavy oars about forty feet long, which were 
run out through the gun-ports, and with six men on 
to each sweep would make the vessel do three or 
four knots easily. When the breeze returned, these 
sweeps were stowed away and the guns run out once 
more. 

Eamont with her slim lines was able to do her 
twelve knots in smooth water. That she was some- 
thing more than fast is obvious from the fact that 
when caught in a typhoon after setting out from 
Formosa she came through safely. Although canvas 
was taken in and the schooner was flying through the 
darkness under only stay-foresail and half a trysail, 
the squalls laid her down till she buried her hatches 
in the water. Two boats in the weather davits 
smashed themselves against the latter, but the lee 
boats disappeared, taking the davits with them. The 
barometer dropped to 27.50, and by the next morn- 
ing had fallen to 27.30. The guns on the lee side had 
broken loose and the noise of the wind was like the 
sound of artillery. The sea was white seething foam, 
and the carpenter with his mate were stationed at 
each mast, ready with knife and axe to cut away each 
weather shroud and backstay so that the masts should 
go over the side and thus save the hull; for if the 
squalls were to overpower her there was no other 
alternative. 

It was in one of the squalls that the well-secured 
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square-sail stowed along the fore-yard blew out of its 
lashings and suddenly filled like a balloon, threaten- 
ing to rip the fore-mast out of the ship; but finally 
they managed to cut the sail adrift and it went away 
on its own, to the great relief of the schooner. But 
later there came such a vile squall that the Eamont 
was thrown flat on her side with her cross-trees 
touching the water. Through the howling of the 
hurricane the captain gave the order for the carpenter 
to cut, but before this could be carried out he belayed 
the command and told everyone to hold on. For 
suddenly the typhoon seemed to cease, the schooner 
jumped upright on an even keel and lay becalmed 
without a breath of wind, but knocked and kicked 
about in a jumbling turmoil of sea that was running 
in every direction. 

But they had scarcely begun to set sail again when 
with a deafening roar there suddenly came the hurri- 
cane again, throwing the ship on her beam ends and 
tearing the new fore-staysail and jib out of her, with 
only part of the fore-trysail still set, but even this was 
quite enough, and she tore along with her lee rail 
buried in the seething foam. But now the time 
between squalls became longer, the glass had risen 
to 27.60, the typhoon passed over, and by next day 
the schooner was able to set all sail and eventually 
reach the harbour of Amoy, where a detailed refit of 
a week made the ship as well-found as before, with 
new rigging and sails and the best of cordage. The 
discipline in these opium clippers was almost identical 
with that in the Royal Navy, for the great cleavage 
between the two services had not yet got far: the 
old-time sailor-man was much the same whatever ship 
you found him in. Several of the captains and officers 
had been sailing-masters in the Navy, the men were 
drilled at the guns and small-arms and cutlasses, and 
the Eamont even did target practice before setting 
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out again. Efficiency was the keynote in this smart 
ship. 

But the captain came aboard with the news that 
they had been forestalled in Formosa: an Irish- 
American captain had succeeded in finding his way 
into Takow and establishing an opium receiving-ship 
in the harbour. The Eamon?’s captain had been clever 
enough, while ashore, to find out from an old Chinese 
junk skipper, who had been into Takow, its latitude 
and longitude, for the China Sea chart merely gave 
the outline of Formosa. The plan was now to steer 
for that latitude and longitude and then sound the 
way into this unknown harbour with the lead; so the 
short trip of about 200 miles across the Formosa 
Straits was begun, and in four days, having had a 
good deal of light airs, they arrived at the position 
off Takow. 

But though a careful look-out was maintained, 
nothing could be seen along the coast but one 
unbroken line of surf and no signs of any harbour 
entrance; so caution had to be observed in these as 
yet unsurveyed waters. But after standing off and on, 
and examining the shore carefully, two hummocks 
and what looked like an indentation into the land 
were seen, and also smoke. Noon observations were 
made and cross-bearings of the hummocks taken to 
fix the position, a rough chart was sketched whilst 
cruising up and down the coast seeking, and the two 
quartermasters were in the chains carefully leading, 
giving the depths every five minutes. Finally, on the 
fourth day a raft was suddenly seen abreast of the 
two hummocks, and on the raft were two men. The 
whale-boat was lowered and sent off with six men 
and an officer, and the two natives brought aboard, 
and from them it was ascertained that the two hum- 
mocks did form the entrance to Takow and that 
inside there was a large river. 
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The instructions to Eamon?’s captain by his owners 
wete to get the ship into Takow at all costs, and he 
now decided to take the risk of finding a passage 
across the reef. In order to lessen the clipper’s 
draught aft, chests of opium were shifted for’ard and 
every stitch of canvas was set to force her over the 
reef through the surf. Bump she went, hitting the 
ground, shaking her masts and spars and drenching 
the decks with seething water. Still bumping, doing 
her best to broach-to and capsize, now remaining 
fast on the reef, now being hammered by rolling seas, 
then rising and shaking herself free to rush on again, 
the schooner finally got over the barrier beyond the 
surf into the dark blue, smooth water. Weeks of 
excitement had been compressed into ten fateful 
minutes, but finally they found themselves in a 
beautiful land-locked lake of a harbour, canvas was 
taken off and the anchor let go. In spite of the nasty 
bumps, the carpenter was able to report that the 
vessel was making no water. That night the captain 
entertained his officers to dinner sumptuously, for 
there was no lack of vintage champagne aboard the 
Eamont. 

In the morning there was Rooney’s ship visible 
easily enough, as well as an Australian brig, a Dutch 
schoonet and some Chinese junks. Rooney was not 
pleased to have a neighbour, and said so. In fact, 
there was very nearly a shooting-match, but the 
Yankee skipper, after easing off a few rounds of 
down-east language, accepted the situation as 
inevitable. 

After doing a good trade with the local magnates, 
and much of the opium had been sold in exchange 
for silver, the Eamont’s captain began to have a 
survey made of the harbour entrance by means of 
his two boats. Branches were cut from a tree and 
used as beacons in marking the fairway, and the 
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soundings plotted on a blank chart. Unlike many of 
his contemporary officers, this skipper was a naviga- 
tor of considerable ability, having learned this at 
Greenwich School. Indeed, his hydrographical know- 
ledge positively amazed the hearty captain of the 
Australian brig. More trading followed, and finally 
the whole of the opium had been disposed of. The 
Eamont was preparing for sea, but now came another 
typhoon, during which a junk drifted to leeward, 
fouled the Eamont, and finally wedged herself in 
between this ship and the shore. As she was heavily 
armed and seemed more of a pirate than a trader, 
Eamont’s captain sent some of his men aboard, took 
her as a prize and imprisoned the foreign crew in the 
clipper’s hold. The Dutch schooner was driven stern 
first by the typhoon out of the harbour and cast 
ashore, but some of the crew were rescued, though 
the natives went aboard and murdered three of 
them. 

But by this time the Yankee skipper and the 
clipper’s captain had become good friends. A boat 
expedition was sent with these two captains along 
the coast to the village of these native plunderers, 
and a mandarin was taken prisoner. He afterwards 
escaped, but the village was burnt down as a punish- 
ment for the murder of the Dutch seamen. Ransom 
money also was paid to the Eamont for release of the 
pirate junk alongside. Presently three large and 
hostile junks were seen coming in from the sea, but 
the leading junk was boarded, the guns spiked and 
the ship anchored as a prize. As the other two were 
also entering in single-line-ahead but with a big 
interval between, they also were smartly boarded, 
their guns spiked, their ammunition taken away and 
the craft anchored. It was a very neat little affair, 
planned and carried out under Rooney’s direction. 

The net result of all this was that neither the 
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native magnates nor the opium traders desired any- 
thing but good will: only by this means could busi- 
ness be continued. Therefore a settlement was come 
to. Then the Eamont weighed anchor, the topsail was 
sheeted home, and with all sail she went foaming out 
past the beacons, across the reef, and witha fair wind 
reached Amoy. Thus this opium clipper had opened 
up another port for trade. The traffic in this per- 
nicious drug will ever remain a blot on civilization, 
and no amount of casuistry can alter that fact. But it 
is equally true that these clippers were doing pioneer 
work, and commercial relations were being estab- 
lished which were to allow the exchange of honest 
goods. It was these clipper ships which were bridg- 
ing over the gulf separating East from West, and 
thus these craft have played a most important part in 
the political history of the world. Since the days of 
the Eamont and her contemporary sisters much has 
happened. In 1895 Formosa was ceded to Japan, a 
railway exists from Takow to the northern end of 
the island, gold has been found and worked, and a 
large amount of sugar is yearly exported. Nor is that 
all: for some day this island may have a great strategic 
importance in the event of a naval war being waged 
in the Pacific. 
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AT SEA IN THE ’SIXTIES AND 
“SEVENTIES 


HE period from about 1860-1870 was that 

when square-rigged seamanship was at its very 
height. The influence of the fine East Indiamen and 
Blackwall frigates had done much to popularize the 
sea service, and a new era was about to begin. In a 
very few years so many changes of a most revolu- 
tionary kind have taken place that we ought now to 
stop and get a composite picture of the life afloat 
sixty years ago. 

Look at the picture first from the apprentice’s 
point of view. In the case of a poor boy, whose 
social position and finances prevented his being sent 
to sea as midshipman in one of the Blackwall fleet, 
life was hard from the very beginning; but for the 
fittest who survived it was a thorough school for 
learning all that was to be known about sailorizing. 
Imagine this lad, probably a Cockney or a North- 
country Geordie, not well educated but inheritor of 
that undying sea-spirit which has given to us 
explorers, which animated the Elizabethan adven- 
turers, and laid the foundations of world-expansion. 
How did such a budding master-mariner evolve? 

Suppose this keen, intelligent, healthy youngster 
went aboard straight to the captain of some sailing 
ship and asked for a job: the result depended on 
whether the latter was short of hands and whether he 
liked the cut of the youngster’s jib. If he decided that 
this thirteen-year-old enthusiast looked likely, he 
might make him come for a voyage on trial. If he 
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were even more impressed, he took him as appren- 
tice. There was no standardized rule as to pay: that 
was a personal matter. The boy might get as much as 
ten shillings a month with a pound or two advanced 
so as to get his kit. This would include a pair of shoes 
without nails, a cap or sou’wester, two pairs of 
canvas trousers, a pair of cloth trousers, a couple of 
flannel shirts, a jacket, blanket, rug, clasp-knife, 
pannikin, spoon, and a mattress of straw commonly 
known as a donkey’s breakfast. That was his sole 
luggage. 

He joins the ship in one of the London docks the 
day she is to be hauled out into the river. The last 
of the cargo has been put in the hold, the captain 
and owners are finishing their business together, the 
merchants are trying to persuade the brokers to take 
mote goods, the passengers are coming aboard to 
examine the cabins that are to be their homes for 
some weary months, the riggers are sending aloft 
and bending the sails, the stew vard is looking after the 
stores which come tumbling on deck, the cook is 
overhauling his galley, and the young apprentice 
seems to be totally ignored in the general bustle and 
work. He is distinctly home-sick; but it is the antici- 
patory joy of seeing the other side of the world, the 
consciousness that he is going there in a very fine 
ship, that make him begin to forget all leave-takings. 
In those days of inferior navigation there were so 
many ship-losses that no one went aboard as lightly 
as the average traveller to-day sets forth in the com- 
fortable liner which will carry him anywhere safely 
and punctually. 

The apprentice sees a rope being run away ahead, 
the sailing ship begins to heave herself slowly out 
of the tiers of vessels that jam her up against the quay, 
the rope is passed along to the tug and the moment 
she gets a strain on it out come a crowd of tough 
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fellows from a public-house tap-room near the dock 
gates. Most of them are more or less drunk, all of 
them are penniless, and now they are off to sea after 
an expensive and futile series of escapades ashore. 
They jump on board as the vessel leaves the pier- 
head, doing what was known as “‘a Blackwall leap.” 
It is top of high water as the ship comes out of dock 
and the ebb tide is just about making down the 
Thames. And now there is plenty of work to be done, 
especially as some of the drunken seamen will be 
unfit yet for work. Anchors have to be got over the 
bows first, by means of a strong purchase from the 
fore-topmast head, and the apprentice is put on to 
the job of flaking the chain cable along the deck, all 
ready for letting go. 

Youngsters would then be sent aloft to loose the 
sails for dropping down with the stream, and this 
canvas would assist steering in the strong tide. It 
was vety rarely that these sailing ships went clear 
away to sea without anchoring at Gravesend, or cer- 
tainly in the Downs. In those days the Thames would 
be seen with so few steamers—and these mostly 
cross-Channel craft—that they stood out in great 
contrast. But the smart schooner-rigged fruit-ships, 
some of them of only 90 tons register, and in which 
some of the finest British seamen were trained, would 
always have filled your eye. 

Arrived at Gravesend, one of the sailing ship’s 
officers was stationed forward with the best and 
soberest of his men ready to let go anchor. Next 
morning at daylight most of the Blackwall leapers 
would have begun to get over their jag ashore; the 
tug is already ahead, and then the ship goes hurrying 
through the muddy waters towards the open sea. 
The anchor being catted and fished, all sail is set to 
the fair wind as the tug casts off. Decks are swept and 
washed down, topes coiled, chafing-gear sent aloft 
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to its place, everything hauled taut, and the vessel 
begins to heel and move like a real, living thing. 
When all hands had been called aft and their names 
answered, they were divided into captain’s starboard 
watch and the mate’s port watch. By the time the 
ship had rounded the North Foreland and was pitch- 
ing to the Channel swell, there was a marine picture 
unfolding, the like of which we shall never see again. 
If there had been a long spell of south-west winds 
and the breeze had just come easterly, there was a 
glorious sight as the Downs were gradually opened 
up. Under the light blue sky in the clear easterly 
atmosphere you would have seen a whole fleet of 
white sail getting under way together as soon as the 
morning mist was lifting from the green water and 
the shingly Deal beach. 

Vessels of every rig and size, bound to every 
ocean, were now moving on their way after being 
held up for so long. You would see the older- 
fashioned craft with their black hulls and white 
ports like the frigates. There were ships with plain 
black hulls and the bows and the slim hulls which at 
once showed they belonged to the clipper breed. 
There were green-hulled ships with gilt ribbons; 
some painted buff colour or blue; some with figure- 
heads, some of the newer ones built of iron. Here is 
a feast for the apprentice’s eyes: it is a kind of living 
maritime museum. It is history in the course of manu- 
facture. For over there is a full-rigged ship full of 
emigrants bound for the Colonies, whose descendants 
will spread Anglo-Saxon ideals the other side of the 
equator and come back in the time of the Great War 
to the Dardanelles and France. These settlers will 
open up commerce and begin the development of a 
new country. That other big sailing vessel is bound 
for America. . 

Then the apprentice would have noticed the little 
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black fruit-ships with white figure-head and well-set 
suit of sails come romping along, making good head- 
way towards the London river, their varnished spars 
glistening in the sunlight. Round the South Foreland, 
too, against the white cliffs, would come blustering 
along some fat old Dutch galliot, with her bluff bows 
piling up the foam, and over there to the north he 
would see one of the collier-brigs passing a narrow, 
ugly steamer whose successors will presently banish 
these brigs for ever from the sea. And under the 
land, with a large lug-sail set forward and a little 
jigger aft, would be seen one of the famous Deal 
luggers footing it at a great pace. 

When passengers went to sea in these ships, their 
luggage was put aboard in the docks, and they them- 
selves would travel down to Gravesend and join her 
there. Clark Russell has left us a few word-pictures 
of these ships of the ’sixties. You remember how he 
describes the Lady Emma, for instance, as she lay off 
Gravesend, “‘A full-rigged ship, between six hundred 
and seven hundred tons in burthen; she was a wooden 
ship—iron vessels were few in those days; she was 
painted black; but though loaded for the voyage she 
sat lightly upon the water, and a hand’s-breadth of new 
metal sheathing burned along her water-line like a 
gilding of sunlight the length of her. Her lower masts 
were white, her upper masts a bright yellow; her 
yards were very square, or, as a landsman would call 
them, wide; the most inexperienced eye might guess 
that when clothed in sail she would spread wings as 
of an albatross in power, breadth and beauty. . 

I beheld a long white deck, extending from the 
taffrail into the bows, with several structures break- 
ing the wide, lustrous continuity: one forward was 
the galley, the ship’s kitchen; this side of it was a 
large boat with sheep bleating inside her; whilst 
undetneath was a sty full of pigs, flanked by 
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hen-coops whose bars throbbed with the ceaseless 
protrusion and withdrawal of the flapping combs of 
cocks and the heads of hens.” 

Russell refers to the cook leaning in the door of 
the galley as a man in a red shirt with a pair of dough- 
like, fat, tattooed arms crossed upon his breast, “a 
picture of stupid, sulky curiosity.” The pilot was “a 
stout-faced man’ in a tall hat, his neck swathed in a 
red shawl. There was only one mate in the ship, who 
is described as ‘‘a middle-aged man, of a very nautical 
cut in figure and clothes, with a sneering face and a 
beard of wiry iron hair covering his throat, though 
he shaved to the round of his chin,” and apparently 
possessed of no table manners. He was one of those 
who had entered the ship by the hawse-pipe and 
would some day leave by the cabin-window: in other 
words, he had served before the mast and would end 
up as captain. 

The seamen are described by the novelist as being 
clothed in Scotch cap, red shirt, blue trousers, belt 
and sheath-knife at hip. ““They were hairy, burnt, 
wildly dressed, half-naked some of them; their 
trousers turned above their knees, their chests bare, 
mossy, gleaming with perspiration; arrows in 
Indian ink pointed like weathercocks upon their 
muscular naked arms as they moved them, and every 
man’s fist was barbarous with rings in Indian ink 
and his wrists with blue bracelets.” It was the bo’sun 
who acted as second mate—‘‘a big seaman with 
strong red whiskers and a whistle round his neck: 
the finest specimen of an English seaman I ever saw 
out of a man-of-wat.” 

The fo’c’sle of the sailing ship in those days was 
not a tempting place, and it to-day we have lost the 
old-fashioned seamanship, at least we have begun to 
make the immediate surroundings of. the modern 
sailor more suitable for human beings. If environ- 
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ment helps to mould character, then the fo’c’sle of 
the ’sixties was calculated to fashion the worst 
features of men. Clark Russell refers to its aspect 
from the view down the fore-hatch as a sort of well 
at the bottom of which sat a sailor on an old, green, 
battered sea-chest. “It was too dark below to distin- 
guish more than the man’s figure. I observed the 
fluctuations of a thin, watery yellow light, and tasted, 
in the occasional puffs of thick atmosphere that came 
up, a horrid smell of burning fat.”’ It was the fumes 
of the fo’c’sle lamp, fed with slush the sailors made 
their puddings of. 

There is no exaggeration in this picture, and Cap- 
tain Chapman, another mariner of that time, has left 
on record that “‘of all the places in the world, no 
place can look more miserable than a ship’s forecastle 
ina gale of wind. . . . It has been said that upwards 
of forty-five different stenches can be detected in a 
ship’s forecastle during the first gale of wind; and if 
you are sick, they are anything but delightful. There 
is the lamp, the slush casks, the pigs, the fowls, the 
paints, the tar—both coal and Stockholm—and such- 
like, with the bilge water and its numerous odours, 
washing the dirt out of crevices where it has been 
accumulating for a long time.” 

Even in the case of the brigs such as traded up to 
the Baltic at that time, the conditions in the fo’c’sle 
were as bad or worse. The hatch in fine weather used 
to be lifted off, and even then it left just a square hole. 
There was no ladder, but a few rough steps nailed to 
the bulkheads. On the sunniest days the crew’s 
quarters here were very dark, and the deck below 
had not been dry for years. Sodden with grease and 
slush, the planks never did dry, and, besides that, the 
water leaked through under the step of the bowsprit, 
at the bitt-heads and elsewhere. Whenever the ship 
pitched, the water would squirt in as through a sieve 
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at all sorts of places. There was not a scrap of paint 
inside, and the whitewash had disappeared long ago. 
Can you wonder that men lost al] sense of self-pride, 
degenerated into mere animals, and went from bad 
to worse? 

But in these vessels, clippers or coasters, full- 
rigged ships or brigs and schooners, the crew were 
sailors in the making or the finished product, and the 
eatly days of steamships would have been marked by 
far more disasters if there had not been men who 
understand the way of a ship in all her moods and 
tempers. In those days there were very few facilities 
for the ambitious man to pick up his knowledge of 
navigation, and in this respect there is not such a 
vast difference between the seventeenth-century navi- 
gator and the captain of the first half of the eighteenth 
as there is between the latter and the officers who 
to-day keep our big steamship fleet on lanes that are 
like railroad tracks across the globe. Every kind of 
discouragement existed to thwart the budding master- 
mariner in his progress; and on the top of that there 
was often a good deal of corruption, so that a crimp 
of bad character would dissuade an owner from 
giving command to the best master-mariner, but, 
instead, appoint a man who would wink at the 
supplies of bad rope, bad provisions and other 
atticles the owner was paying for. Ship-chandler 
and crimp were sometimes one and the same 
personality. 

But those were the times when there was always 
romance at sea; when the most unexpected things 
would happen in such a manner as almost to be 
unbelievable. Everyone has heard of the famous 
Black Ball clipper Marco Polo. In March 1861 she was 
coming home to England from Australia, and in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Horn collided. with an ice- 
berg. She was able afterwards to run into Valparaiso 
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for repairs, but an amazing incident had happened; 
for on the top of the iceberg was seen the figure of a 
man with one arm folded under his head. Clothed as 
a better-class seaman, in rough blue pilot cloth coat, 
he had no hat, but by his side there lay a small boat- 
hook to which was tied a piece of red woollen stuff. 
The Marco Polo hove-to ; the very features of the man 
could be discerned with a telescope and his iron-grey 
hair was seen moving in the wind. 

I think this is one of the most dramatic situations 
of actual sea history, and there is no question as to 
the observers being mistaken. Various explanations 
were offered, one being that he was a survivor of 
some ship that had crashed at night into the berg and 
had then foundered. But another suggestion was that 
this man had been wrecked farther along the coast, 
that he was trying to make his way to the top of the 
ice for a better look-out. The berg had broken in two 
and drifted away to sea together with this marooned 
mariner, who lay down and slept into death. But the 
solution to this mystery story will never be known 
in this world. 

The lives of ships, like the careers of men, are 
sometimes as long as they are interesting. The Great 
Britain, built in 1843 as the first really big iron ship, 
that curious-looking craft which at one time carried 
six masts (named, beginning with “Monday,” after 
the days of the week), is, after an adventurous history, 
still afloat and serving as a floating wool warehouse 
at Port Stanley in the Falkland Islands. Wars may 
come and wars may go; naval architecture may pass 
through phase after phase, but this eighty-year-old 
ship still goes on. She was, of course, built as a 
steamship. Next to her in age, among those ancient 
vessels still afloat, is the iron $.S. Collier, built as far 
back as 1848. But the oldest sailing ships still afloat 
ate the Antiope, built in 1866, the Lancing, also in 
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1866, the Cutty Sark, in 1869, the Hesperus, in 1874, 
and the Persian, in 1878. This makes even the 
youngest of them about forty-six years old, which 
is beyond the span that any vessel, excepting 
H.M.S. Victory and one or two old men-of-war, is 
expected to live. The varied existence of Great 
Britain is too well known to be repeated in detail, 
but one incident may be mentioned, because it 
ended her career as an Australian auxiliary passenger 
steamer. 

One who is still alive and was a boy in the Aus- 
tralian clipper Theophane remembers one bright morn- 
ing in the early seventies reporting a sail on the port 
bow. The second officer took his telescope and 
remarked that it was “‘the old Great Britain.” When 
the captain came on deck, he determined to race her. 
There was a nice full-sail commanding breeze, and 
at noon the clipper was abeam of the Great Britain, 
who was seen to be steaming as well as sailing with 
topmast and lower stuns’ls! Certainly a sight that 
will never be witnessed again. By eight that night, 
however, the clipper had left the steamer out of sight 
astern. On the following day nothing was seen of 
each other, but on the day after that, about four in 
the afternoon, the Great Britain’s royals and t’ gallant 
s’ls were sighted astern. During that night the clipper 
was doing about 133 knots, but in the middle watch 
the wind fell light, and next morning off Holyhead 
the Great Britain passed ahead under steam with 
all sail furled, and got into the Mersey one tide 
ahead. 

Now the Ansiope has had so many vicissitudes that 
scarcely anything has been omitted in her history 
that could have happened. This vessel of 1,508 tons 
gross was built to carry rice from Rangoon to Liver- 
pool, going out with general cargo. When the 
advance of steam drove her away, she passed at a 
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later stage into Russian ownership and was captured 
as a prize during the Russo-Japanese War. She was 
next sold and employed as a timber-ship, and then 
was disposed of to a firm in New Zealand as a coal- 
hulk. But in the meantime the Great European War 
of 1914 had got well under way, and owing to enemy 
activities the demand for tonnage became so acute 
that the ship was again sold, re-rigged and earned a 
considerable amount of money until September 1916; 
but whilst making Bluff Harbour, at the extreme south 
of New Zealand, she got ashore outside and lay 
there, apparently finished. However, after ninety-six 
days, they managed to salve her, repaired her, refitted 
her, and then she went sailing over the ocean cargo- 
carrying as before. After taking coal to the west 
coast of North America, she shipped copra from Suva, 
Fiji, to Rotterdam and then loaded timber from the 
Baltic for Delagoa Bay. She arrived at the South 
African port in December 1920, and had almost 
finished discharging when she got on fire. She was 
abandoned now to the underwriters and became a 
storeship for sugar. Thus neither water, nor fire, nor 
any other force has been able to end her career after 
all those years. 

On October 4, 1914, a few weeks after the war 
had started, I was taking a patrol craft up the 
North Sea to the Humber, when I saw off Great 
Yarmouth two sights which then filled me with a 
curious enthusiasm; for off that entrance was 
anchored H.M.S. Forward, one of the admittedly 
handsomest ships that ever flew the White Ensign. 
She was the first vessel that I had ever seen (as she 
was then) cleared for action. But a little beyond her 
was the very different sight of a beautiful four- 
master, painted black with white square ports: a 
creature of grace and symmetry. If only Fritz had 
been operating off that port that day he could have 
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made a very nice little haul, but happily this sailing 
ship is still afloat. Her name is the Lancing, and she 
was built in the same year as Anziope. 

When I saw her that day she had carried away her 
fore-t’gallant-mast, and she was Norwegian owned. 
Her tug had left her in the Roads and gone into 
Yarmouth for coal, but the Lancing herself had just 
come from New Caledonia with a cargo of nickel ore 
for Grangemouth, having taken a tow towards her 
intended port from the Downs. It is very seldom that 
Yarmouth Roads have seen a 2,764-ton sailing ship, 
nor one with such beautiful bows as you see nowa- 
days only in steam yachts. In fact, this craft was built 
by Robert Napier at Glasgow as a screw steamer, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that when so 
many of the last old sailing ships should have been 
sunk during the war, this historic vessel should 
sutvive. 

Still more famous even than her is the Cutty Sark, 
built three years later and now lying at Falmouth. 
Much has been written about her, but not every- 
thing. I was aboard her when in the autumn of 1920 
she came into the port of London for the last time, 
and I went all over her. She was then called the 
Ferreira, after the name of her Portuguese owners, 
but a few months after she got clear of the Thames 
she had fortunately been bought by Captain Dow- 
man from the foreigners and moored in a harbour 
that before the war used to see many of the finest 
sailing ships in the world. Events nowadays pass so 
quickly, crises in the lives of men and ships follow 
after each other with such speed, that the things of 
yesterday are apt to be forgotten by to-morrow. It is 
therefore only right to collect and set down, while 
we can, every little detail that helps to reconstruct 
the period of which we are speaking. . 

Briefly the story of the Cutty Sark is just this. The 
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flier Thermopylae, tea-clipper, had been built in 1868 
for the famous Aberdeen White Star fleet, and it was 
that shrewd old man, John Willis, who gave the 
order to have built the Cutty Sark to beat her. He 
appointed as her first commander Captain George 
Moodie, who until only a few months ago was still 
alive, and died after living till well over ninety. His 
link with the great sailing-ship days is something 
unique. The ship at her launch was named by Mrs. 
Moodie in November 1869, and it is only within 
the last few years that the latter died. A piece of the 
ribbon that was attached to the bottle of wine at the 
launching ceremony is still one of the treasured 
possessions of the family. 

The name was selected from one of Robert Burns’s 
poems, and has reference to the beautiful witch’s 
“short chemise,” or “‘cutty sark,” as seen in the 
vessel’s figure-head. This name was too much for 
the Portuguese owners, but they kept the figure-head 
with a crude colouring that was anything but artistic. 
In the year 1916 the Ferreira was dismasted in South 
African waters and towed by the S.S. Indraghiri into 
Table Bay. Most of the crew were niggers, the only 
white men being the captain and half a dozen Portu- 
guese boys and a young mate. A new mast was 
brought from Portugal, and after months of delay the 
ship was ready for sea, but on arriving at the dock 
entrance she damaged herself forward against a stone 
pier and had again to be repaired. Eventually, after 
doing a trade between Lisbon and Pensacola, she 
arrived in the London river as mentioned with 
a cargo of timber, taking cement out back to 
Lisbon. 

You may imagine correctly that wherever the 
Ferreira went, all over the world, she caused no end 
of interest among ship-lovers who came to visit her. 
The Portuguese mate who took me over the vessel 
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laid emphasis on this. Perhaps you will not be sur- 
prised to learn, therefore, that in the course of time 
the original ship’s bell disappeared. This was missing 
for quite a time, but it is a fitting sequel that in the 
yeat 1923 this was recovered by Mr. J. L. Vivian 
Millett, who had served in her. It had been “re- 
moved” from the poop by some souvenir-hunter 
whilst the ship was in Capetown, but at Whitsuntide 
last year Mr. Millett went down to Falmouth, 
replaced the bell in its original position just before 
noon, waited until the hour, and then struck eight 
bells, ‘‘as I used to do forty years ago,” and having 
“brought some liquid refreshment with me, I made 
the ‘sun over the fore-yard,’ and the crew, consisting 
of two ship-keepers and myself, drank to the memo- 
ries and the future of the old ship.” So, just about the 
time that Nelson’s Victory was no longer able to be 
kept afloat, the most famous ship of the sister service 
has fittingly taken her place in another port, as an 
inspiration to those who see in these wonderful 
creations something grander and more permanent 
than the mere means of money-making or personal 
agerandisement. It is to be hoped that it will be 
many years before the historic Cutty Sark herself has 
to go ashore and leave behind nothing but a 
wonderful memory. 

And so we come to the Hesperus and Persian of 
1874 and 1878 respectively. The former was one of 
Steele’s achievements at Greenock, where so many 
of her majestic sisters were brought into being. The 
latter was built by Scott of Greenock. The Hesperus 
was owned by Anderson, Anderson & Co., and for a 
time was commanded by Captain John Legoe, and in 
1875 by Captain William Cummings, being engaged 
in the Australian trade from London. In 1890 she 
was sold to Devitt and Moore for a cadet ship under 
the Brassey training scheme. Later on she became 
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Russian owned, being known for a time as the Grand 
Duchess Marie Nikolaevna, and later still as the British 
Silvana, but in the meantime she had lost her ability 
as a fast sailer. 

There is an amusing yarn told about her whilst she 
was a cadet ship and had reached Sydney. Four 
months passed waiting for a cargo, by which time 
the cadets had spent the whole of their allowance and 
had become well-known customers at a certain 
Sydney pawnbroker’s, where there gradually accu- 
mulated a fine collection of clothing, sea-boots and 
nautical instruments. But one day there came a 
sudden order that the Hesperus was to sail for Lon- 
don, round the Horn and not by the Cape. This 
meant that all the cold weather would have to be 
endured without those warm clothes which had been 
surrendered. However, as a slight souvenir of their 
visit to Australia, the cadets “pinched” the three 
brass balls from the pawnbroker’s shop, and when 
the Hesperus put to sea there they were hanging under 
the jib-boom! 

The reader has had instances of quick passages to 
Australia. In the year 1890 this vessel got out to 
Melbourne in sixty-nine days from land to land under 
Captain Barrett; as recently as 1920 she sailed from 
the Tyne to Montreal in less than thirty days. And 
incidentally she navigated on this trip the Straits of 
Belle Isle, which caused no small amount of com- 
ment for the daring nature of the enterprise. The 
accommodation in this old-timer used in the Aus- 
tralian trade after the opening of the Suez Canal is 
worth noting. The saloon contained half-a-dozen 
dining-tables, state-rooms being round it, and a 
large lounge. Her fo’c’sle head and poop are excep- 
tionally long, the accommodation for the petty 
officers under the former being very good. This 
powerfully rigged ship, with beautiful spars, to-day 
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has screw rigging instead of the old-fashioned (and 
in many respects preferable) lanyards. The jib-boom 
has gone and there is a long bowsprit with an outer 
end of steel: otherwise her rigging plan after all 
these years remains about the same. 

The iron-built Perszan, of 1,452 tons, was another 
of Scott’s famous Greenock sailing ships, and she 
made her first appearance in 1878. She has changed 
her name to Mafalda, and has also changed her 
ownership more than once, but she is now again 
British owned. This represents the period when the 
Clyde was endeavouring to improve on the wooden 
clippers of the ’sixties in respect of speed. The 
Persian had accommodation for a couple of hundred 
passengers in the Liverpool to Melbourne trade until 
the steamship turned her out of the business. 

During the latter part of the European War whilst 
under the Norwegian flag she and some other sailing 
ships of that nationality were chartered by the United 
States to carry from Rio to New York copper con- 
centrates for the making of munitions. The iron 
clippers of this period had just about reached their 
prime, and are the successors of the wooden clippers, 
with which they can bear close comparison and not 
be ashamed. It was soon after this that the pride of 
speed left the sailing ship, for the steamer had in that 
respect usurped the glory, and thus the next type of 
sailing vessels was designed not to get the cargo 
home in the quickest time, but to bring home at fair 
speed the maximum amount of goods. And it is also 
to be remembered that the passenger sailing ships to 
Australia of the ’seventies were not driven like the 
wooden tea-clippers, where sail-carrying and short 
passages were essential. Those who served in the 
Cutty Sark and are still alive tell you how wet she 
was, though we know she had great speed. On the 
other hand, it is a matter for regret that those fine 
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Australian sailing ships such as the Persian of 1878 
and the Harbinger of two years before never had the 
chance to hand down records to posterity, for they 
were very fast; but the owners preferred primarily 
to think of the passengers’ comfort, so the ships were 
never driven along. 


CREWS AND CHECKERED CRUISES 


NE hears in these days of quite remarkable 

voyages, but they are the exception and not 
the rule. Now and again when some sailing barge or 
river steamer has to be taken across to South America 
—or perhaps it is a tiny tug—she manages to get 
there after many vicissitudes and often only by the 
maximum of effort. These are most interesting trips 
and rarely do the details ever reach the general 
reader. I remember, for instance, one July evening 
during the war being on patrol west of the Fastnet 
when there appeared the French tug Bartlett, which 
had just got hold of the land after towing an oil- 
barge across the Atlantic without meeting a sub- 
marine. The tug, however, had cut matters so fine 
that she had burned actually even the coal-dust out 
of her bunkers, and it became imperative that she 
must have fuel. The nearest port was the little, one- 
eyed fishing harbour of Baltimore, at the extreme 
south-west of Ireland, and there was just enough 
water for the Bartlett to get in through the rocks by 
daylight. The arrival of this fine, big tug alongside 
the quay caused consternation in the village, but we 
managed to get ten tons of coal for her, which 
delighted the French captain immensely. He showed 
me on the chart his noon positions all the way across 
the Atlantic, and he well realized the heavy risk he 
had undertaken in having come at that slow speed 
through the submarine zone. It was a very dark 
night by the time the coaling was finished, and then 
there was the tricky exit out of Baltimore, with its 
right-angle turn and its shoal patches and jagged 
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rocks. Keeping just ahead of him, I piloted him out 
with my stern-light, and amid much Gallic enthu- 
siasm and assurance of eternal friendship she went 
on her way, took over the oil-barge which H.M. 
sloop Camellia had in the meantime been towing, 
and so the voyage was resumed. I have often won- 
dered and hoped that the Bar#/ett’s protracted voyage 
may have ended happily. 

But that was a time of war. One of the most 
remarkable voyages ever undertaken by a tug, and 
certainly one of the longest, was that of the Lytre/ton, 
which began in 1859. This vessel was only 75 feet 
long, with about 18 feet beam, drew only 5 feet 
laden, was ketch-rigged, had 23-horse-power engines 
and was of 48 tons only. This craft was being con- 
structed at Scott Russell’s shipbuilding yard at Mill- 
wall alongside the mammoth Great Eastern, of more 
than 24,000 tons. The intention was to take the 
Lyttelton to pieces, pack them up and despatch them 
aboard a bigger ship to New Zealand, which, you 
will recollect, was still a scarcely known country; 
for it was only in 1840 that the Maoris ceded their 
sovereignty to Queen Victoria, and in 1852 that 
responsible government was granted. 

But one day it was decided that the Lyttelton should 
not be dismantled: she should sail out to her destina- 
tion, and so save considerable cost. A captain was 
found who agreed to take on the job and provide a 
crew—all for the sum of £400. As this skipper was 
bent on settling in New Zealand, he arranged to 
bring out with him his wife and five daughters. The 
crew consisted of a mate, four sailors, two boys and 
a cook, who were all aspiring colonists, and agreed 
to work their passage at the nominal pay of a shilling 
a month. The engineer, however, was taken out of 
Scott Russell’s yard, given the job of looking after 
the machinery on the way out, half-pay during the 
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voyage, with a year’s engagement in New Zealand as 
het engineer at {20 a month. 

After doing her trials on the Thames, she was fitted 
out to sai/ across the seas. Her engines and boiler 
remained in position, a short stump of her funnel 
appeared above deck, but the remainder, together 
with the paddle-wheels, had been unshipped and 
stowed in the fore-hold, where also about thirty tons 
of patent briquette fuel were carried as ballast. The 
ship was provisioned for six months, the galley was 
in the engine-room, the after-hold was reserved for 
the captain and family, whilst the mate and engineer 
had a cabin farther aft, and the crew were in the 
fo’c’sle. 

On August 18, 1859—note well the date—this 
small ship started out, being towed down as far as 
the Nore. It is a very curious thing—and I admit a 
mete vain superstition—that on many an occasion 
when a ship begins her voyage badly, she is going to 
have an adventurous time. I do not set much store 
on such omens, but I remember being less impressed 
than depressed on the occasion when I watched 
Captain Scott’s Antarctic ship Terra Nova leave. As 
she was going out of the lock into the Thames, a 
mooring rope fouled her propeller as if to show the 
unwillingness of the port to let her go. It was the 
expedition from which he was never to come back, 
and I shall always associate the two ideas. 

So, too, in the case of the Ly#fe/ton: for three or 
four days after leaving the Nore she was still boxing 
about off the Thames estuary and had to put into 
Ramsgate! It was the first of her long series of adven- 
tures. She was towed into the harbour to replenish 
the ship’s “‘medical comforts”—a designation that 
will be understood even in prohibitionist communities 
—and a stronger fore-mast was also needed. All this 
wasted a fortnight, and again the little vessel put to 
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sea; but after three days she had got no nearer to 
New Zealand than Folkestone, and she decided to 
go in there for most of a week. But from that port 
she held on for sixteen days through dirty weather, 
and found herself in what is known as Cork Harbour, 
Ireland. By this time you will rightly conjecture that 
the crew were beginning to wonder whether it 
would not be better and quicker to reach New 
Zealand by some other ship. No doubt the captain 
sensed these opinions in his companions, and wisely 
took immediate advantage of a slant of favourable 
weather, crossed a very calm Bay of Biscay, and at 
the end of six weeks sighted Teneriffe. At the Cape 
Verd Islands they remained a few days and laid ina 
stock of food, water, fruit, live turkeys and geese. 
This was a welcome relief, for the wearisome round 
of salt pork and salt beef, with no tea, no condensed 
milk, jams or tinned vegetables, in no way lightened 
the monotony of the voyage. With a fair wind the 
Lyttelton made a good run down to the equator, but 
now day after day was spent in the doldrums making 
no headway. Here Christmas Day was spent and the 
last of the turkeys consumed. The flat calms and the 
broiling sun became unbearable, and the captain even 
had big sweeps got out at which the men toiled 
ineffectually. But the Scotch engineer enterprisingly 
rigged up the old fore-mast as an axle, added a kind of 
paddle-wheel arrangement at each end, constructed 
hand-gear, and this was worked from the deck by 
the crew. The net result was that the ship made about 
a knot, and it was kept up for several weeks when- 
ever the wind was paltry. But now so much time had 
been wasted that the captain decided to alter his plans 
and to hug the land down to the Cape of Good Hope. 
He therefore made for Cape Coast Castle, anchored 
three miles out and was promptly visited by a smart 
rowing-boat containing His Excellency the Governor 
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in uniform. This dignitary, unable to understand the 
stumpy funnel and the curious gadgets over the side, 
mistook her for a new kind of gunboat, and shoved 
off again in disgust. Supplies being now required 
from the shore, and the captain being unable to raise 
the money either by bond or bill, he was compelled 
to sell part of the patent fuel ballast. This enabled the 
ship to reach Fernando Po, where she was beached 
and scrubbed, and her own proper paddle-wheels 
taken out of the hold and fitted. Twenty-five tons of 
English coal were here also obtained, but this had to 
be dug out of a mound covered with vegetation 
several years old. By means of a “‘bottomry bond” 
the port expenses were paid and two niggers engaged 
as stokers as far as Capetown. 

As if to put a variation to the adventurous cruise, 
most of the ship’s company now contracted fever, 
which delayed matters another fortnight; but steam- 
ing at about four knots the vessel made St. Paolo de 
Loanda in fifteen days, by which time the whole 
crew were restored to health. Here, by means of 
another bond, the stores were replenished and more 
coal obtained, and thus they arrived at Walfisch Bay, 
where the crew were given a much-needed rest and 
some dried fish was obtained from a brig which came 
here annually in the fishing season. Wind and steam 
then brought the Ly/se/ton to within 250 miles of the 
Cape, whereupon the coal gave out and there was no 
favourable wind. The shore had been kept well 
aboard, but there was not a sign of settlement or 
timber: nothing but sand. Finally, the last sweepings 
of coal-dust, together with all the old spars, dunnage 
and whatever else would burn, was used in the 
furnace, when a barque was sighted lying inshore 
loading copper from lighters. 

The Ly#telton was just able to steam in, found a 
good anchorage, and then it blew a heavy gale for 
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three days, after which they managed to get eight 
tons of coal from the shore in lighters. This was a 
great help, but the progress of the ship was like that 
of a beggar seeking his sustenance along the highway. 
For, having arrived next at Saldanha Bay, the bunkers 
were again hungry for coal, and there was still more 
trouble in assuaging the need; but running along- 
side a schooner, it was found that the latter had just 
about 17 cwt. of coal which was intended for the 
shore: it was the little that meant to the Ly#te/ton so 
much, An arrangement was therefore come to be- 
tween the two captains, that if the schooner pre- 
sented the paddler with this coal, the latter would 
tow him out till he got a good offing. A certain 
amount of timber was also obtained from the shore. 

It is amusing to us in these days of oil-fuel ships to 
read of this hand-to-mouth arrangement, and the 
schoonet’s skipper was determined to get his full 
value out of the seventeen hundred weights. Refusing 
to let go the tow-line until he thought the entitled 
distance had been done, it was useless for the tug to 
cast off, for the tow-line belonged to the steamer. But 
the latter now had her revenge by going full-speed 
ahead, nearly wrenching the bitts out of the schooner, 
so that the latter decided to let go. Finally, having 
once more consumed everything combustible, in- 
cluding bunker-flooring, the Lyttelton paddled to a 
standstill among the shipping at Capetown, and let 
go. It was now April 27, 1860. 

Further complications here occurred, for the 
agents declined to be responsible for the continuance 
or abandonment of the cruise, without referring the 
matter to London. To-day this would not have been 
a serious or lengthy matter; but at that time there 
was no cable and thus months of delay intervened. 
Was the Lyftelton to proceed farther or not? In the 
meantime the two nigger stokers were paid off, and 
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all the men who had signed on at a shilling a month 
decided to leave the ship too: they had had more than 
enough. But at length orders came from London 
that the bottomry bonds were to be cleared up, a new 
crew was to be signed on, and the ship was to pro- 
ceed under sail to New Zealand. Thus, it being now 
the end of July, the vessel with the same captain, 
mate and engineer, but four new seamen and a nigger 
cook, set off again, and steered well south so as to get 
into the westerlies. 

It was on August 18, exactly a year since leaving 
the Thames, that she encountered a heavy gale, the 
ship broached-to, and a big sea swept most of the 
port bulwarks away, after which a more northerly 
course was made to find better weather, and she ran 
her easting down in about Lat. 38° South. As they 
approached Cape Leeuwin, at the south-west of 
Australia, heavy westerly gales occurred and this 
short ship refused to be steered with such force 
behind her, so they had frequently to heave her to, 
and on one occasion she drifted stern-jirst to leeward 
104 miles in twenty-four hours. This may seem a tall 
story, but it is vouched for by one who was then on 
board. In fact this was the best day’s run in the whole 
voyage! I think that for a vessel that was nominally a 
tug this stern-way must be a record. 

Along the south Australian coast the Ly/¢fe/ton 
sailed, and then through Bass Straits. At the end of 
October they sighted early one morning a schooner, 
and as it was fine weather, a boat was lowered and 
rowed alongside the stranger, whose skipper became 
so suspicious that at first he would have nothing to 
do with his visitors, thinking them to be runaways, 
and declining to believe their story of the long voyage. 
At last, however, he allowed the men on board, gave 
them all the provisions he could spare; but he himself 
was short. A strong breeze had now piped up, the 
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Lyttelton was five miles to windward, and it was 
only after the same number of hours and much 
strenuous rowing that the men got back to her and 
were picked up. 

Three more monotonous weeks ensued across the 
intervening ocean, until the ship made the landfall of 
Cape Farewell, and took a fair wind through Cook 
Strait as far as Cape Campbell on the South Island. 
But now, when off Flaxbourne, the wind shifted to 
south-east, and she made for Wellington, where she 
arrived on November 23, 1860, having been actually 
462 days out from London. It is to the credit of her 
captain and two officers that they stuck manfully to 
their ship and duty under most trying conditions, 
and it shows once again what can be done in small 
ships provided the personnel is right. It is true of the 
tea-clippers that their record passages depended less 
on their hulls than on their skippers: it was the 
driving force of a captain’s personality that made the 
clipper’s reputation. To-day among crack racing 
yachts the principle still holds good—first the man, 
then the sails, then the hull. 

But the story ends, like many stories that have not 
the merit of the Ly#te/ton’s veracity, with a surprising 
twist. You would have thought that after so lengthy 
and adventurous a voyage the New Zealanders would 
be delighted to welcome the small ship. Not a bit! 
On the contrary, no one expected her, nobody 
wanted her, she had long since been given up for 
lost, the insurance money had even been paid, and— 
as if to bring matters to the very peak of the climax— 
the company for whom she had been built, for whom 
she had been sent all these perilous miles, had gone 
into liquidation! Thus, from the time when she was 
let go by the tug that summer’s day at the Nore, till 
she let go anchor in New Zealand waters, this craft 
had nothing but trouble. 
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In the end this unwanted ship was sold to some 
owners in Lyttelton, and she was a success. Later on, 
she was lengthened and converted into a screw 
steamer and traded between Collingwood and Well- 
ington, but I suppose by this time the spirit of the 
ship had become a little restless at such prosaic 
voyaging; and so there came the time when she ran 
ashore on the Beef Barrels near the French Pass, sank, 
and was finally blown up by dynamite so as not to be 
an obstruction to the traffic. A violent and ignoble 
end to a vessel which had made so much history. 

It was just as well that in those early days of steam, 
when the engine-room was little protected from the 
sea, reliance was still placed in the spars and sails. 
Otherwise the Lytte/ton would have been lost, and so 
also would many another ship, as, for instance, the 
1,550-ton barque-rigged screw steamer African in the 
year 1859. This steamer left Liverpool one autumn 
Sunday afternoon, but about twenty-four hours later 
a S.E. gale sprang up, which, as usually happens, 
veered to W.S.W. and freshened. The steering 
apparatus carried away and they had to do as best 
they could. About six on the Tuesday morning the 
gale reached its fury, and there came along one of 
those isolated terrifying seas that seem to belong 
nowhere and are like some wild beast suddenly let 
loose. It leapt aboard at the bows, swept away every- 
thing that it touched, devouring in its stride such 
obstructions as lifeboats, lamp-house, cook’s galley, 
and all the portside iron bulwarks. In that same effort 
it filled the stokehold and engine-room, put the fires 
out in the furnaces so that they could not be relit, 
made a complete and entire wreck of the African on 
deck, washed overboard the first and third engineers, 
the carpenter, and one quartermaster. 

Now, when the captain and mate saw this wild 
wave approaching the quarter-deck, they jumped into 
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the mizzen rigging. A young seaman who was stand- 
ing by the compass, steering, held on to the latter, 
but the sea washed both of them away. The compass 
struck the seaman on the head, dislocated his right 
shoulder, left him senseless, and swept him as if into 
the water. But, fortunately, just as he was about to 
disappear over the side, another sailor grabbed him 
and saved him. About 2 p.m. that same day another 
detached sea came and swept the captain overboard 
and he was never seen again. By next day the ship 
was fast sinking, but land was in sight, distress 
signals were made, a steamboat came off and the 
African was towed into that treacherous harbour, 
Padstow. She had been just about as near to destruc- 
tion as ever it was possible. 

The other day whilst the world’s biggest Atlantic 
passenger ship was on her way to New York she was 
caught in such heavy weather that she had to slow 
down till she had little more than steerage-way and 
was practically hove-to, and in spite of her reputation 
for running strictly to schedule she arrived in New 
York thirty-six hours late. The point is that, in spite 
of this terrific weather, the comfort of the passengers 
was uninterrupted and dancing in the ballroom con- 
tinued as if the travellers were in an hotel ashore. 
Now, we have learned to take modern ocean luxury 
with such readiness that it is worth while looking 
back only fifty years, when the travellers of a previous 
generation had very different experiences. 

The ship is the sailing vessel Victory and the year 
is 1870. This passenger craft came out of dock into 
the Mersey, weighed anchor on May 4th, after some 
delay, and was towed out of the river till the follow- 
ing midnight, by which time she was well out into the 
Irish Channel. But the Victory was an old thing and 
she was to receive severe punishment before getting 
the other side of the Atlantic. Besides her cargo, she 
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carried 297 passengers, and it was June 22nd before 
these reached New York. For most of the voyage she 
had westerly gales; she lost both fore- and main- 
topsails, split some of her other canvas, stove in both 
her hatch-houses, strained herself badly in her rolling, 
sprang a leak, requiring all the crew and passengers 
at the pumps, and before she reached land three of 
her people had been buried at sea. It was not till 
May 7th that she was clear of Ireland, and by the 
11th it was blowing a heavy gale. Most of the terrified 
passengers were, of course, prostrate with sea-sick- 
ness, and the banging about of their luggage from 
side to side, and the cooking utensils flying in all 
directions, did not add to the peace of the ship, 
which was frequently well over to leeward. 

On deck the cable and some barrels went careering 
about with a noise like thunder. Aboard came the 
seas, carried away the main hatch-house, poured 
below in tons, rose as high aft as the bunks, floated 
the luggage about, threatening to kill the screaming 
women and children. Aloft, the main-t’gallant sail, 
skysail, fore-royal yard, and ‘fore-topsail yard carried 
away, and then she sprang a serious leak with nine 
feet of water in her hold. When the passengers were 
called to the pumps—you can hardly picture such a 
possibility to-day—some were afraid to go on deck, 
but were told they must either pump or sink. 

If, when you have been crossing the Atlantic in 
steamship luxury, you have complained at dinner 
that the soup was too cold or the champagne not 
cold enough, picture to yourself thankfully that you 
were not aboard the Vrcfory that night, toiling at the 
pumps with the gale screeching through the rigging, 
ropes and blocks flying above your head, anxious 
mates running about the deck in shirt and pants, 
rigging and sails in shreds and every sailor worked- 
out to a point till they could hardly stand. Then 
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suddenly there was heard a crash, and a large iron tank 
containing a thousand gallons of drinking water 
broke adrift aft, came bursting through into the 
bunks, drove the passengers nearly frantic, and killed 
an elderly man, who was promptly stitched up and 
buried over the side. 

After an interlude of a fortnight, the gale recom- 
menced, the Vzcfory’s boats were smashed to bits, the 
fore-hatch carried away, the roof of the galley was 
lifted off, another yard was broken and the sails again 
torn. The look-out man was knocked down and 
crippled for life, the passengers were again sent to 
the pumps, another sailor was thrown from one of 
the mizzen-yard-arms into the sea, but miraculously a 
wave hurled him back on board. There followed a 
period of light weather, which enabled the gear to be 
repaired, but this did not end the series of discom- 
forts. Some of these emigrants were a rough, hard- 
drinking crowd who began quarrelling and cutting 
each other’s heads open with belaying pins. Before 
the middle of June they were in a filthy state and 
their lousy clothes had to be thrown away. And 
next, as they approached the North American coast, 
there came that enemy of ships, the fog. The Victory 
had carried away her sidelights, had no fog-horn, and 
then an hour after midnight the look-out man sent a 
flash of terror through the ship as he clanged the 
fo’c’sle bell and shouted: ‘“‘She’s bearing right down 
onus. . . . Look out! Look out!” But the steersman 
hurriedly spun the wheel over and a real disaster was 
natrowly avoided. Finally, on June zoth, Long Island 
was sighted and next morning the tug got hold of her, 
and so the Victory, narrowly escaping defeat, slid into 
New York harbour. Yes, a vast difference has come 
over Atlantic travel since the ’seventies. 

But if you consider this voyage exceptional, com- 
pare it with that of another American packet-clipper 
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in the early ’sixties. The name of this ship is the 
Columbia, and she was carrying freight and passengers 
between Liverpool and New York. Now in these 
vessels it would have been hard to find a happy ship: 
the rule was rather a continuous series of brutal usage 
of men by officers, and by the men against their 
fellow shipmates. Nominally none but American 
sailors were signed on for these ships, but at the 
American shipping office in Liverpool that difficulty 
was got over easily by writing any convenient U.S.A. 
address. It was this mixed crowd of black-eyed, small- 
pox-pitted, scarred-faced, criminal drunkards who 
would be presently assisted over the gangway by the 
boarding masters some miserable, dark January 
night: when a chill drizzle, the biting gusts of wind 
and the mean flickering street lamps leading down 
to the dock made the whole outlook beastly and 
demoralizing. Fighting, blaspheming, but some of 
them too incapable for that, this motley gang came 
lurching towards their bunks and wiped a smear of 
blood from their faces, until they were summoned by 
the mate to lie aft and answer to their names. 

From that moment the interchange of hostility and 
insult between officer and man commenced, and it 
lasted till the very end of the voyage. Immediately 
after returning to the fo’c’sle began the civil war 
between the men themselves, which also continued 
till the end with variations of complete hostility 
against the after-guard. Then the Liverpool pilot 
came on board, the dock-gates were opened, the 
paddle tug arrived and took the tow-rope, the 
passengers stood miserably expectant in groups on 
deck, the jib-boom was rigged out by taking the fall 
of the tackle to the capstan, and the crowd of 
incapables and semi-drunks shipped the capstan 
bars, hove round, tripped and stumbled, kicked and 
struck each other with the bars, and finally were in 
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turn felled from the fo’c’sle head by the mate’s fist. 
So much for the crowd for’ard. 

Away aft, while all this was going on, the man at 
the wheel—his wits still dulled with alcohol—had 
been told by the pilot to “starboard,” and instead he 
had “ported.” With swift punishment the second 
mate had dealt the delinquent a black eye and another 
man had been summoned to the wheel. He had come 
swaying along deck, swung up the windward poop 
ladder, was rewarded with the execrations of the 
American captain, received the latter’s boot in his 
face, and then with lightning speed there had fol- 
lowed a man-to-man scufHe as both rolled about the 
deck and down the ladder. These were certainly 
hell-ships, and it is useless to mince matters. 


Oh, you rambling boys of pleasure, 
Oh, you sailor boys, beware! 

And don’t you sail in a packet-ship 
Where they dungaree jumpers wear. 


The old sea-songs remain to remind us of these 
craft if we should ever forget; but it would be a 
difficult matter to hold evenly the scales of justice 
between officers and men. It was the survival of the 
fittest—not morally or intellectually, but physically. 
The hard-case seaman who had in him the physique 
to endure terrific knocks would some day become 
bo’sun, then second mate and finally chief officer— 
if he couldn’t get a better job ashore. 

But to return to this packet-ship ; suddenly, as the 
ship was in the Mersey, would come the order to 
loose the main and fore-tops’ls. Hear them chanty- 
ing “Aye, aye, blow the man down,” as the yards are 
mast-headed; the tug let go the tow-rope, came 
alongside abreast of the main-chains, the pilot 
dropped cat-like over the side on to her deck, and 
the last link between sailing ship and shore was 
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severed, with hell and the wild North Atlantic to face 
for the next few weeks. 

And as the river was left behind and the open sea 
reached, so more freely waged the warfare on board, 
freed from all restrictions and laws of the British 
shore. Tempers snapped, sheath-knives flashed, fists 
and boots struck, threats to kill or throw overboard 
were bandied about, old scars were reopened, fresh 
hatreds born. Mainsails, foresail, cro’jack and main- 
t’-gallant-s’1 had been set one by one. Then the star- 
board and port watches were picked and English 
gaol-birds seeking escape from justice, Scotch ven- 
turers, square-headed blonde “Dutchmen” from 
“Yairmany,” Swedes, Finns, Russians, Irish farmers’ 
sons, others of doubtful nationality, ambled aft like 
a lot of eighteenth-century pirates. 

And then to the discord on board would come 
those weeks of captain, officers and men fighting 
nature on behalf of the ship all the way across the 
Atlantic through the vile wintry weather, the per- 
sistent westerly gales, the atrocious seas, the bitter 
cold, the nights of weary watching in tattered clothes, 
and sea-boots that rarely came off the wearers’ feet. 
Then the time to ease the staggering ship, hands 
lying out on the yards, a nasty ominous thud on 
deck following the snapping of a foot-rope while 
furling a t’gallant-s’l—and, presently, without so 
much as a burial service, another poor sailor-man, 
wrapped in an old mizzen-royal, with at his feet 
some of the holystones he had often used to scrub 
the decks, was committed to the deep Atlantic. 

Then the mate would come for’ard into the fo’c’sle 
to make a list of the deceased man’s personal effects, 
and by the very men who wete already wearing the 
unfortunate man’s clothes the officer would be told 
that the man had gone with all his property on him. 
Thieves? There was no honour among those fo’c’sle 
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packet rats. Here and there a good, straight sailor- 
man—but the rest were less human than devils of 
a particularly low breed. Tobacco, suits, matches, 
shirts, stockings—they all disappeared to the men 
with the biggest fists and the greatest brutality. The 
rest had to parcel their feet with strips of ancient 
canvas for stockings, and as their one suit of clothes 
rarely came off till they had been worn into rags, 
there was some limit even to stealing. 

But at last there came an end to the voyage, the last 
fight in the fo’c’sle ended, the last argument was 
clewed up ; the anchor was got ready, the cable ranged 
along deck, the look-out man warned to be smart; 
the Long Island light was at length sighted, then the 
pilot-cutter, and lastly the tug. The ship is nudged 
into her berth in New York harbour, decks cleared 
up, and finally comes the order that ends the cruise: 
“That'll do, the crew.” They are off ashore for 
another jag, to seek out the haunts which in vileness 
correspond only to those they left behind in Liver- 
pool. Some will let the sea alone, go west, settle 
down; but others will be looking for another ship 
as soon as their quickly-spent money has gone. The 
same old story went on in the same old way voyage 
after voyage, ship after ship; there are few things in 
the world so consistently conservative as the seaman. 

It was the identical story which would be repeated 
in a ship sailing out of London. The sailor-man had 
spent all his money from the last voyage, he had 
signed on not knowing what port he was bound for ; 
not, even when the articles were read over, grasping 
what country that destination was in. Outward- 
bound! That was it; that was the essential informa- 
tion. It meant a guaranteed home for a certain length 
of time; or at any rate shelter. The man went aboard 
at the docks—sometimes, as already mentioned, with 
a Blackwall leap. He would sling his “dunnage” over 
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the t’gallant-rail, jump on deck, throw his canvas bag 
ovet his shoulder and picking up his “donkey’s break- 
fast” lay a course for the fo’c’sle. The reader will 
have noticed that some of these sailing ships had 
t’gallant fo’c’sle and some had not. If the inebriated 
sailor from the shore, seeking out the navigational 
intricacies of his new home, had the good fortune 
to be berthed in a t’gallant fo’c’sle, he could enter 
metaphorically under a smart press of canvas, luff up 
and round-to without damage. The difficulty—or 
shall we say the supreme test of seamanship?—was 
in vessels where the fo’c’sle was below the main-deck. 
This needed both skill and knowledge. There would 
be a sudden pause at the top of the scuttle, and the 
sound of a thick voice half-threatening, half-warning, 
“Stand from under!” The light of day temporarily 
clouded over, there was a dull dumping thud, and a 
swaying, staggering frame followed shortly after. 
“First impressions are the most lasting.” He made 
a quick mental appraisement of the place, prefixed a 
string of adjectives to his thoughts and thus ranged 
himself alongside one of his future shipmates already 
atrived. It was a kind of preamble to the brother- 
hood of the sea. The main and momentous question 
now was whether the fo’c’sle was damp or dry; 
whether there would be spurts of sea-water or chilly 
draughts. And what sailor doesn’t like a fug below? 
The initial glance would have shown him “that this 
habitation was dirty and untidy, with the mud from 
the cables and the shavings left by carpenters. The 
old hands who knew the customs of seafaring would 
have gone aboard the previous day, while tempo- 
ratily sober, and have staked their claims by chalking 
their names about the selected bunk. This was 
regarded as a sacrosanct observance without dispute. 
And on the way towing down to Gravesend, those 
of the crew sober enough would size up the officers 
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and size up their shipmates. Anchored off Gravesend, 
all hands met together at supper for the first time, 
exchanged oaths and opinions of the “ole man,” 
followed by the order to muster aft to the break of 
the poop for the roll-call and the picking of watches. 
Then friendships began in pairs, confidences were 
indulged in about officers or shipmates, yarns about 
old ships, warnings to keep clear of so-and-so, or to 
see that Jim somebody else didn’t steal your gear. 
By the morning the debauchees would have re- 
covered, the tug-boat would be alongside, the wind- 
lass would be clank-clanking to some time-honoured 
sea-chanty, the tug would go out just ahead, and as 
she put a strain on the rope the anchor would show 
itself, the tide would soon sweep the ship downto 
the Nore, and then, left to herself, the good ship 
would begin her long voyage. With the North Fore- 
land long since passed and Beachy Head’s white cliffs 
just showing up on the starboard bow, and every 
man settling down to a lengthy spell of routine, one 
more link had been forged in the binding of the old 
country to the regions overseas; another step in the 
great march of civilization had been begun. 


Io 


MASTER MARINERS 


HE Australian gold rush of 1851 and subse- 

quent years finds its effect in seamen’s experi- 
ences of that time. By 1852 competition was keen to 
get out there. Clipper-owners found all the passengers 
they could accommodate, and new ships were 
launched to meet the demand. But besides those who 
paid their passage money, there were others who 
endeavoured to reach Australia by different means. 
Many would sign on as crew, and desert as soon as 
the ship got out there; but steps were soon taken to 
prevent this happening, and, just as in the case of the 
Californian gold rush, all sorts and conditions of 
ships were hurriedly fitted out to sail, so there was 
more than one type of vessel that tried to reach 
Australia. 

The Manx schooner V7xen, of about a hundred 
tons, is an example. Some thirty-seven of the inhabi- 
tants of the Isle of Man set out in her from Peel for 
Melbourne on January 26, 1853, and on the same 
day the three-masted schooner Uncle Tom left 
Douglas for the same Australian port. Now the men 
in the Vixen had not exactly wasted money on super- 
fluous articles, and they found they had started the 
voyage without spoons, so they carved them out of 
old bones. On February 23rd they crossed the 
equator, and on Match sth they spoke the American 
ship Almeida, bound from Monte Video to New 
York, so six of the Manxmen lowered a boat and 
rowed off to her with letters to send home. But the 
Yankee captain, not liking the look of the schooner, 
and being suspicious of strange craft lurking in those 
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waters, at first refused to have anything to do with 
them. He could not understand what all the thirty- 
odd men were needed for in such a small ship, and was 
convinced the Vixen was a pirate. It was only after a 
good deal of entreaty that he accepted the missives. 

The Vixen then carried on, and reached Melbourne 
in ninety-two days from the Isle of Man, the Uncle 
Tom arriving later. Of course such a career as the 
Vixen’s was bound to be eventful, and a mutiny 
occurred, but those who rebelled were put into a 
boat, and they reached land, married and forgot the 
wives they had left in the Irish Sea. The others laid 
up the schooner in charge of one of their own 
number. After vainly digging for gold, they gave up 
the original idea, went back to the Vixen and ran 
her as a mail-boat between Melbourne and Sydney, 
after which she was used as a lighter. That, however, 
by no means ended her experiences, for ten years 
later she sailed back over the ocean with twenty- 
seven of her original crew. She then became a fishing 
craft, but on Good Friday in 1864, whilst the crew 
were in the local Peel hotel, a gale was blowing. The 
skipper, however, was not going to be put off by 
such a trifling thing as this, and remarked that he 
did not care an adjective if they all landed in hell, so 
out to sea she went, and that was her last trip ofall; 
for she foundered with the loss of every hand near 
the Calf of Man. And this story shows again that it 
is often safe and practicable for a small ship to sail 
across the world, whereas she comes to grief in the 
Narrow Seas. 

But about three years after the Vixen started out on 
her Australian quest, there were four men out there 
from the north of Ireland who worked on the dig- 
gings at Ballarat and were lucky enough to strike 
gold—lots of it. One of them was named Pat Carney, 
and him they sent down to Melbourne to put the 
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money in the bank. But Pat didn’t return, so they 
sent another of their party, Joe Dunn, who found 
that when Pat had reached Melbourne there was just 
sailing for Liverpool the famous clipper James Baines, 
and Pat had taken passage in her together with the 
money. But Joe was a smart fellow and immediately 
obtained a berth in the still more famous clipper 
Lightning, about whom we have spoken in another 
chapter. There had elapsed an interval of three weeks 
between these two sailings, but it so happened that 
the James Baines, which had actually gone out from 
Liverpool to Melbourne in sixty-three days, was now 
to take just that amount of time from Melbourne to 
the equator; for she encountered light airs, calms 
and baffling winds for much of her return voyage, 
and the result was that this was to be the slowest trip 
she ever made. 

Perhaps in this you may see the hand of destiny, 
for in spite of having left three weeks later, the Light- 
ning came up and remained in company for a week. 
When within speaking distance of each other, Joe 
Dunn hailed the captain of the James Baines and 
inquired if there was a passenger on board named 
Pat Carney. The captain replied in the affirmative. 
“Well,” called back Joe, “tell him I’ll be waiting for 
him with a couple of policemen when he arrives at 
the dock.” So it was that the Lightning and James 
Baines reached the Mersey on the same day, but the 
former ahead of the latter. The policemen arrived, 
Pat Carney met his downfall, and Joe Dunn recovered 
the money. 

Much has been written about the London tea- 
clippers, but there was a time when Liverpool owned 
a similar fleet in the "fifties and early ’sixties. Of these 
we may mention the Chaa-sze, the Robin Hood, Friar 
Tuck, Jessie Beazley, Vision, Chrysolite, and so on. In 
those days Aberdeen had begun to obtain much of 
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the prestige which for centuries had been confined tc 
Blackwall as the home of shipbuilding ; and the Aber- 
deen clippers are famous in the history of the sea. 
The Chaa-sze was built in that Scottish port of teak, 
and was originally intended as a whaler. Her frames 
were of teak and she had diagonal planking. Now it 
is well known among yachtsmen that a ship sails all 
the better if she is not too tightly bound and has 
some give in her. Many a boat-sailer in the Navy and 
Mercantile Marine has found this out and won his 
race by utilizing a saw at the right time, but it was 
also an old trick both in slavers and sometimes in the 
clippers. Thus the Chaa-sze was fitted (when she was 
put into the tea trade) with lower-deck beams which 
could be unshipped and allow the hull more play, 
and on one occasion she was thus able to shake off 
another ship and get right out of sight. 

The Chaa-sze was of 556 tons, the Jessie Beazley 
447 tons, the Vision 563 tons, so they were compara- 
tively small craft. The last mentioned was another 
Aberdeen-built vessel, with three layers of teak plank- 
ing, and she was the most successful of this Liverpool 
fleet, and it was she who won £1 extra per ton of tea 
as the first ship home. On another oceasion she had 
a great race home with the Cairngorm after sighting 
her off Borneo. Seventeen times were these two ships 
thereafter in company till they reached English 
waters. So keen was the contest that the Cairngorm 
did a very interesting bit of fancy seamanship ; for she 
hauled out a topmast stuns’l to the end of the jib- 
boom, with the tack to the bowsprit cap and the sheet 
to the dolphin-striker. This made the Cairngorm carry 
thirty sails to the Vision’s twenty-nine! Away up the 
Irish Sea sped the sail-carrying, fleeting Viszon. She 
passed Holyhead, and then farther on, when off 
Great Orme’s Head, she was met by a Liverpool tug ; 
clerks and Customs officers went aboard, the hatches 
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were taken off, the tug got hold of the tow-rope and 
she was soon in the Mersey. At Liverpool a special 
train was waiting, and the result was that the Vzszon’s 
teas were on the London market twenty-four hours 
before the Cairngorm arrived in the Thames, having 
come up the English Channel. Thus the Vssion 
won the extra £1 on each ton as the first ship 
home. 

The well-known Liverpool tea-clipper Chrysolite 
had as her commander for a while the distinguished 
Captain Enright, who at one period was in command 
of the Lightning. It was the steamers of Mr. Alfred 
Holt which gave the death-blow to the tea-clippers 
and to a standard of seamanship that is comparable 
only with the finest trained hands in a modern crack 
tacing-cutter. Most of the old hands and skippers are 
either dead or passing, but there remains at the 
moment of writing one famous tea-clipper skipper of 
pre-eminent reputation. Captain Moodie of the Cutty 
Sark we have already mentioned; but there still sur- 
vives Captain Andrew Shewan. When the time comes 
also for this distinguished sailor-man to quit, the 
clipper-ship period will seem to belong to that distant 
era of which we speak comprehensively as “the 
olden days.’ But, happily, Captain Shewan has 
recently been writing his reminiscences in Sea Breezes, 
and I have availed myself of this opportunity to 
collect in more compact and permanent form some 
of the interesting aspects of yesterday’s seamen and 
ships. Just before it is too late, we are waking up to 
bequeath to posterity those fascinating facts which 
in a short time will have become unascertainable. 
About thirteen years ago, for instance, the Poplar 
Borough Council at the Coronation season organized 
a display of the House flags of the different shipping 
lines which have been or are connected with the 
borough. About seventy of these historic emblems 
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were collected, including those of the East India 
Company, R. and H. Green, Willis (owner of Cutty 
Sark), Duncan Dunbar, T. and W. Smith. Such an 
effort as this pegs down for the future naval historian 
the most interesting data. 

For who knows definitely that the steamship era 
may not be only transient and that the wind-jammer 
will not some day come back into her own? This is 
no mere sentimental ebullition, but the considered 
opinion of master-mariners, shipbuilders and business 
men. Quite recently I have received so many letters 
from readers in all parts of the world, and discussed 
the subject with so many shipping experts, that there 
does seem a solid body of thought which believes the 
sailing ship has a future if worked in a certain manner. 
For the man or his merchandise ina hurry, no; for the 
mails, certainly not. The last mentioned will soon be 
carried by aircraft. The subject need not be enlarged 
on at this juncture, but the point is that if the sailing 
ship is to be revived some day, then every little 
detail of her halcyon days will be well worthy of 
having been recorded now. 

In our joy and pride at having Cutty Sark still with 
us, we have perhaps rather lost the true perspective 
of the clipper story; and, quite unfairly, the deeds of 
other ships and seamen of that period have been 
allowed to fade into the dim background. We must 
now get the facts more evenly balanced without in 
any way losing our affectionate respect for Cutty Sark 
herself. It is interesting to note that Captain Shewan, 
who came across most of the clipper captains, from 
about 1866, says there were some of these tea-clipper 
skippers who were too frightened to handle these 
craft in such a way as to get the best out of them. 
Strong nerves, courage, endurance and patience were 
required, over and above first-rate seamanlike quali- 
ties, if the tea-clipper was to be driven. They needed 
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to be handled as delicately as a racehorse. It was on 
the master rather than on the ship that depended the 
success of the passage. As an instance of the artistry 
required when these tea-clippers were caught in a 
squall carrying a press of sail, he points out that it 
was no good handling them as you would other ships, 
by putting the helm up and running before the wind. 
For the thoroughbred clipper would gather way as 
soon as she fell off the wind, and with her sharply- 
braced-up yards catching the wind, she would lie 
down till she was unable to be controlled by the 
helm, and the fair-leads were almost in the water. 
Caught like this, it was no use letting go topsail- 
yards, as it was impossible to lower them with the 
ship at that angle. The only seamanship consisted in 
luffing her up and shaking her. 

But the nerve required was in respect not merely of 
seamanship but navigation—the confidence to nego- 
tiate a narrow channel such as in the waters of the 
China Sea, or to hold on in thick weather up the 
English Channel without having sighted the shore. 
It was Captain Shewan who was at one time in com- 
mand of the tea-clipper Norman Court, 834 tons, 
which was built in 1869. Ship-rigged, she had the 
tallest main-mast of all the contemporary clippers, 
and was able to beat Thermopy/e home from Foochow 
in 104 days against the latter’s 105 days. But the Sr 
Lancelot once did that voyage to Gravesend in 89 
days. The Thermopylae when transferred to the Aus- 
tralian trade sailed from Gravesend to Melbourne in 
63 days, and this remains a record which has never 
been beaten by a canvas-propelled ship. 

But sometimes these risks were to have serious 
results. The master of the Argonaut was reputed to 
be the second hardest clipper-driver in the China 
trade. This Captain Sandy Nicholson had been lucky 
in escaping the many accidents which might have 
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occurred from the risks he loved to take. But even he 
did not remain for ever immune. Coming out of 
Foochow on one occasion, and being anxious to 
make the best of a slant, he stood on too long and 
got picked up by Pescadores Islands, off the west 
coast of Formosa. The reader will find in another 
chapter a reminder that this part of the world was 
famous for its pirates, and it was no pleasing thought 
whilst the Argonaut remained helpless. But at last, by 
jettisoning 300 tons of tea, the clipper got off with a 
rising tide after a few hours and carried on to Eng- 
land. The risks which were taken in the China Sea 
were all the greater inasmuch as it had been but 
poorly surveyed. But there was always the use of the 
lead and the look-out of keen eyes in the shoal waters 
to avoid being piled-up. The essential fact was that 
the best must be made of each slant of wind to hurry 
home the ship and her tea. 

In December 1870 Norman Court left the Thames 
for Shanghai and the Thermopyle for Melbourne, and 
as both ships were to go round Australia there was 
to be an interesting race. The former was the first to 
leave Gravesend, but after rounding the North Fore- 
land, the wind blew a gale from the N.E. with blind- 
ing snow that obliterated all leading marks. Running 
through the Gull Channel, the Norman Court’s main- 
t’gallant-yard carried away, the pilot got bewildered, 
took the ship across the tail of the Brake Sands, 
narrowly escaping piling the ship up while the 
second mate and men were aloft trying to furl the 
half-frozen canvas. The ship finally brought up on 
the Downs. The Thermopylae in that same blizzard 
lost an anchor and cable at the Nore and put back to 
Gravesend. 

But on Christmas Day the Norman Court got under 
way, the pilot was dropped off the Eddystone, and 
by noon of the 27th she was abreast of the Lizard. 
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The Thermopyle left Gravesend once more on the 
26th and towed as far as the North Foreland. She 
then went down Channel, bringing with her a fine 
N.E. wind which did not reach Norman Court until 
she was only fifty miles ahead of Thermopyle. The 
race now started, and this bonny breeze held until 
the N.E. trades were lost near the equator. Six days 
only from the Lizard the Norman Court needed before 
sighting Madeira; and on the seventeenth day out 
from the Lizard she had crossed the line, on exactly 
the same day as the Thermopy/z, although the latter 
was not sighted yet. Thirty-eight days out from the 
Lizard the Norman Court crossed the meridian of the 
Cape of Good Hope, a remarkable run. 

A few days later, whilst running her easting down, 
with stuns’ls set on both sides and the Norman Court 
doing her ten or eleven knots, she sighted the Ther- 
mopylea, with her green hull and white lower masts. 
They were too far apart for signalling and lost sight 
of each other, but on March 1, 1871, the Thermopyle 
sighted Cape Otway (at the western approach to 
Melbourne), and on that same day Norman Court 
sighted Tasmania, sixty-four days out from the 
Lizard. Thus a very long and amazingly even race 
had come to an end. 

But the Norman Court still had a long way to go. 
From Tasmania she was doing so well that she stood 
the chance of reaching Sydney in sixty-six days. The 
unfortunate fact remained that the ship had no orders 
to call there; but such was the sportive enthusiasm 
of these fine captains for making records that Nor- 
man Courts then skipper remarked that he had “a 
blessed good mind” to knock the fore-topmast out of 
her so as to have an excuse to enter proudly as a 
champion. The temptation was, however, resisted. 
After being becalmed off Norfolk Island (inhabited 
by descendants of the Bosnty mutineers), the clipper 
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left the New Hebrides to port, picked up on the 
south-east trades, crossed the line again, got into the 
notth-east trades, and headed to the north-west for 
China, and on April rst passed through the Ladrones 
Islands, and reached the Saddle Islands. A distance 
of about 21,000 nautical miles had been sailed at a 
daily average of about 200 miles. Fog delayed their 
entrance into Shanghai, but there the Norman Court 
arrived, anxious to make an impression, as this was 
her first appearance in that port. 

On the way through the Pacific everything had 
been done to make her look smart, so let us note 
these interesting details whilst we can. Pride of ship 
is one of the finest means of inspiring the right note 
in a crew: anyone who has had command of craft 
knows that. Now picture, if you please, the Norman 
Court arriving with her masts and yards all newly 
painted, topmast and t’gallant-mast scraped and 
oiled, rigging rattled down and tarred, inner bulwarks 
of panelled teak looking like old mahogany, teak 
deck-house scrubbed and varnished, decks holystoned 
and all polish bright and beautiful. Her teak main-rail 
ran with a solid brass casting from the knight-heads 
right round the taffrail, and showed off the length and 
sheer of this graceful ship. For mourning the clippers 
kept up the old custom of employing the colour blue; 
and Captain Shewan mentions that the clipper Sir 
Lancelot, because of her owner’s death, had her gilt 
streak and figure-head painted blue. Fancy sails such 
as the Jimmy Green under the bowsprit and ringsails 
aft were still set in these clippers. 

From Foochow the lighters used to come alongside 
the clippers twelve miles away from the Pagoda 
anchorage, and after about three days the clipper 
would be loaded with her full cargo of tea. First came 
the inferior tea, which was stowed over the ballast, 
with the better-class product on top. Then, the ship 
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being now replete with her valuable cargo aboard, 
she was towed out to sea. When these clipper ships 
met each other at sea near enough to exchange lati- 
tudes with each other, each master would chalk his 
reckoning on a tarred hatch and have it held up. It 
was when negotiating the tricky waters of and around 
the Java Sea that these clippers were so reliant on their 
first-class captains. The currents are strong, the 
channels narrow and rock-studded, the winds are 
also tricky. The clipper Lammermuir, built in 1856 
for old John Willis, father of the John Willis who 
had the Cutty Sark designed, thus ended her days in 
this neighbourhood by getting on the Alceste Reef, 
where she remained for years with her lower masts 
still standing; but the Dutch authorities prevented 
the Malay pirates from taking what they liked out of 
her, and as a light was hung at night from her main- 
mast she made a very excellent mark. 

The Straits of Sunda have in the past seen some 
glorious sights as these clipper ships emerged from 
the Java Sea into the Indian Ocean, with the strong 
tide caused by the easterly monsoon bringing the 
current to leeward. Even in a flat calm the clippers 
could thus be swept by the stream under the high 
mountains of Java to the open sea. When once clear 
and out in the long swell of the Indian Ocean there 
was the south-east trade wind and the clipper was 
able to make for the Cape of Good Hope. All the way 
down the China Sea it was ever an anxious time for 
the clipper’s captain. He was never able to get below 
and turn in, but snatched what rest he could on the 
weather seat of the companion, ready at once if called. 
But when once outside Java Head and, instead of 
beating through treacherous passages, the ship went 
along with the bone in her teeth, thanks to the 
trades, life for the skipper became glorious, and he 
was able to take his well-earned rest, to enjoy plenty 
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of yams, sweet potatoes, turtle, chickens, mangoes, 
pine-apples and so on. 

The Norman Court in this stretch would do her 
2,000 miles a week, and having passed Table Moun- 
tain, the south-east trades sent the clipper up the 
Atlantic. After eighty days from Foochow she 
crossed the line, having sighted St. Helena a week 
previously. But now this clipper was to experience a 
cyclonic storm, and it is most interesting and instruc- 
tive to read the description of the ship’s behaviour as 
written by Captain Shewan, her then commander, 
from his MS. notes made at the time. Briefly this 
800-ton ship got all she could stand, with the baro- 
meter dropping badly and the seas rising with the 
wind. Actually she got dangerously near the centre 
of the cyclone, and in spite of the snug canvas, she 
went plunging and lurching, scooping up great 
masses of ugly water. Life-lines were stretched fore 
and aft and athwart the main-deck; the cook was 
washed out of his galley and picked up in the lee 
scuppers, and no one that day had a hot dinner. The 
danger now was that one vicious sea might sweep 
the decks and send house and crew over the side, so 
she was snugged down to lower topsails and laid-to. 
The ship was just reaching ahead, doing her couple 
of knots, through a tumultuous sea. Suddenly one 
of these independent, detached seas came along, 
knocked up twelve feet of solid teak rail and punched 
a hole through double-planked teak bulwarks. By 
this time the Norman Court was making very bad 
weather of it, so at last all sail was taken in except the 
main-topsail and main-trysail, and the ship was hove- 
to. But, withal, she being now dangerously near to 
the storm’s centre, she took a terrible plunge at an 
angle of about 25 degrees, just as if the water under 
her bows had suddenly fallen away, leaving her fore- 
foot unsupported. It seemed as if she were never 
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to recover herself, and through the darkness the 
threatening seas seemed destined to engulf her. 

The jib-boom snapped in two, and the clipper all 
but failed to rise. But at last she worked her way 
through, and then it was no easy job clearing the 
wire and chain stays and guys attached to the broken 
jib-boom. The inner jib was able to be set on the 
broken spar and a flying boom was set outside of 
that for another headsail, and so after a few days the 
Lizard was sighted, and after passing Dungeness the 
pilot with his bag came aboard, took charge, the sails 
were allowed to fill again, and presently came the 
usual tug “seeking,” the usual haggling as to terms, 
the usual compromise, and then, after anchoring for 
the night in the Downs, a telegram was sent ashore 
to the owners by one of the Deal luggers, and next 
morning the tow was resumed towards London. 

But the tugboat was so weak that an additional 
steamer had to help, and thus the Norman Court 
arrived off Gravesend. Here the Dungeness pilot was 
changed for the mud-pilot, and the clipper continued 
her way up the Thames towards the East India Dock, 
with one tug ahead and one alongside. In my history 
of The Mercantile Marine 1 mentioned that interesting 
personality the Thames waterman, who was a veri- 
table artist in handling big ships in the crowded 
waterways of the river, and would come aboard any- 
where between Woolwich and Greenwich. The 
Norman Court’s waterman came off to her and took 
charge of the steering as the ship threaded her way 
through those North-country “Geordie” collier- 
brigs and Thames hay-barges. To do this required 
both special seamanlike skill and an experienced 
tongue with a full vocabulary of expletives. 

Everyone knows the anxiety of bringing a craft up 
that narrow, busy highway with its strong tide. 
There always have been plenty of collisions, and 
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there always will be; but night-time with all these 
different sailing craft beating to windward is enough 
to try the ability—and the temper—of the coolest 
pilot. It gives us a picture of the past when we watch 
the clipper Norman Court coming up through the 
darkness with all these craft about. Against a smart 
breeze, with all the sail she ought to have been carry- 
ing, a “Geordie” brig was slashing about across the 
river just ahead of the clipper’s tug, when suddenly 
the brig went about, the clipper had to let go her 
for’ard tug and the one alongside had to go full- 
speed astern to avoid an impending smash. On the 
next tack towards the other shore, the same thing 
would happen again. Give way? No fear! The 
“Geordie” knew she had the right of the road, but 
she was also mighty obstinate and proud. “There’s a 
market for coal,” one of her people would shout, “‘as 
well as one for tea.” But finally, when a third time she 
imperilled the clipper there was a human explosion. 
Pilots and tugmen let go a combined vehemence of 
threats, personalities and lurid oaths; and so the 
stately, refined clipper was allowed to proceed on her 
way. 

He old pictures you come across illustrations of the 
smacks which used to run with passengers between 
Leith and London. These northerners were to the 
other north-countrymen in the collier brigs pretty 
much in the same relation as a terrier is to a rat. 
When a smack and a brig were beating up the 
Thames there would be some real fun. The “Geordie” 
would begin his usual tactics as if he owned the 
whole river, whereupon the Scotsman, with his long 
sliding jib-boom, would steer straight for the brig’s 
spanker, tear a hole through it, and then, hands 
smartly sliding in the spar by the heel-rope, the 
smack would quickly go about on the other tack and 
sail jeeringly off. 
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Finally the clipper was safely docked in the his- 
toric Blackwall basin of the East India Dock, the last 
chanty was sung as she was hove into a berth, and 
that night, with their wages of the voyage, the men 
addressed themselves to enjoy the freedom of the 
shore—until they were off again. Ship-owning to-day 
by limited companies is so different from the olden 
days, when a personal interest was taken in captain, 
mates and every detail of the clipper and her cargo. 
Himself an old seaman, who could size up men as 
quickly as he summed up a ship, the owner was up 
to every trick which human artfulness or the ways of 
wind and weather could suggest. In the absence of 
submarine cables, the captain of the clipper was 
given an enormous amount of responsibility and 
scope for judgment when once he had left England. 
In some respects he was more fortunate than the 
modern master-mariner, who can be reached by 
wireless from the head-office ashore any time of the 
day or night. Everything depended on these clipper 
skippers from the first to the last; and next to their 
seamanlike skill came in importance their character 
as men. Unfettered by all the rules and regulations of 
to-day, the master was much more a ruler and 
independent power than any modern steamship 
captain. 

Of the great shipping company directors to-day, 
how many would you find serving on the board who 
have ever been master-mariners? Very few. Every- 
thing has altered; the financier and organizer have 
come as part of that principle of the division of 
labour. The Marine Superintendent is the link be- 
tween the business man and the seafaring personnel. 
But in the clipper days the owner had himself been 
through all kinds of seafaring, and Captain Shewan 
gives two most entertaining examples of John Willis 
the elder, the famous clipper-ship owner, father of 
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John Willis the younger, who evolved the Cuéty 
Sark, 

Old John Willis is thought to have been the hero 
of that famous chanty, “Storm-along” : 


Stormie’s gone, the good old man, 
To my aye, storm-along, 

Oh! Stormie’s gone, that good old man, 
Aye, aye, aye, Mister Storm-along. 


And he earned the title. Born somewhere about 1790, 
he came south from Berwickshire, went to sea as a 
poor boy and died worth a fortune made out of 
shipping. Shrewd, independent, keen, cautious, a 
disciplinarian in his domestic circle as well as towards 
his officers and employees, this man was above all a 
seaman. Did he storm along? Well, this story belongs 
to about 1835, when the shipping world needed just 
such men of determination and daring. It shows that 
it is possible to combine, happily, extreme caution 
with extreme daring. 

The season was winter, the usual westerly gales 
had been blowing with monotonous regularity, and 
there was a fleet of outward-bound merchantmen 
lying in the Downs waiting day after day for a slant. 
John Willis was taking his ship across the Atlantic 
to Demerara, and having cleared the mouth of the 
Thames he found a dead nose-ender for going down 
Channel; so he took a leg over to the North Good- 
win, reefed his topsails, went outside everything and 
began beating down to the westward. That night the 
wind backed to the southward and freshened, but it 
enabled Willis to lay down the English Channel past 
St. Catherine’s, when it veered to west. This finally 
kept back the shipping in the Downs. But old Storm- 
along now had plenty of sea-room, held on till he 


_ fetched past Ushant, then down the Bay of Biscay 


into the N.E. trades, and so flew along to Demerara. 
11 
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Here he found but few ships, and merchants all eager 
to despatch their sugar to London. The freights were 
therefore high, and Willis quickly loaded and started 
off back to England. Before the westerly gales, which 
had kept on intermittently, Stormalong drove his 
ship home—and when he arrived in the Downs there 
were still at anchor some of the West Indiamen whom 
he had passed in that same shelter as he sailed 
outward-bound. 

Stormalong? Here is another instance. His son 
John (of Cutty Sark fame) was about the year 1852 in 
command of the S#. Abbs, one of Stormalong’s ships 
on the China tea-trade. On his homeward voyage, 
John, owing to illness and head winds, sheltered 
inside the Isle of Wight. When the old man heard of 
this he immediately posted off to Portsmouth and 
dramatically appeared on board his son’s ship. Then 
things began to hum. Why was the ship, why was 
the cargo being delayed? John pleaded his excuses, 
and was promptly turned out of his command, sent 
ashore, told to go home and “keep your mother 
company,” whilst old Stormalong had the anchor 
broken out, beat out past the Nab and soon began 
battering against a genuine gale. Unheeding the 
suggestions and prognostications of his mates, this 
old-new skipper hung on till the topmasts threatened 
to come out of the ship. In the thick weather he sud- 
denly found they were off Beachy Head and on alee 
shore. The ship would not stay and there was no 
room to wear: so she stood on. Luckily for the old 
man (who was now admittedly scared but still con- 
fident) the wind veered more southerly and the ship 
managed to get clear and eventually reach the Thames. 
Yes: John Willis senior was every inch a real seaman. 

Since those days men, like ships, have become 
standardized: there is less contrast, there are more 
people of a moderate grade in character, and fewer 
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extremes. Old Stormalong was thorough, out- 
standing, the farthest limit—like his ships. Severe 
to his skippers, he spent almost the whole day aboard 
his vessels when they were arrived home. Every 
morning he was there at 8.30 watching them load, 
hauling slackers over the coals. At home he was the 
same martinet—the worry of his wife because of his 
incessant disciplinary warfare against the domestics. 
“All hands” in his house were expected to turn out 
like a watch at sea: the domestic “hands” and the 
cook became mutinous and deserted, to the con- 
sternation of the skipper’s wife, who was compelled 
to turn-to for this old Stormalong’s breakfast, so that 
he could be under way for Blackwall by seven 
o’clock. Yes: he was a character in every sense of 
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SEAMEN OF THE ’NINETIES 


UMAN nature changes far less from century 
to century than many people suspect; and the 
seaman is of all classes the most conservative. But, 
like his ships, he has been undergoing a change ever 
since the ’eighties of the nineteenth century, and it 
was foreshadowed in the late ’ffties, when owners 
began to improve ships’ hulls, rigging and sail plans. 
Hemp was giving way to wire for shrouds and stays, 
hand-reefing topsails were being supplanted by 
patent gear, patent capstans were also to begin from 
the ’sixties. At first these suited none of the old shell- 
backs, who disbelieved in fiddle-strings and adjec- 
tived window-blinds, but, though they failed to 
realize it, a new order of ships and men was begin- 
ning: something more efficient and less casual. 
Drink might form a theme round which to work 
the seaman’s character. To-day he is not as placid as 
a porcelain shepherdess, but there is far less intem- 
perance and fewer incentives. In most ships the 
roysterer is unpopular in his mess, even if after days 
at sea he lets himself go when his feet touch the land. 
But in the olden days the word grog was written in 
large, bold letters in his mind. The custom in the 
Mercantile Marine came down as an inheritance from 
the ships of the Honourable East India Company; it 
was continued in the Blackwall frigates, and in the 
West Indiamen rum was served out three times a day. 
In the early ’sixties the clipper-ship seaman had a 
bottle of rum to each mess on Saturday nights, and 
at Sunday dinner-time, and after a job of work on 
deck during dirty nights. 
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In the late ’sixties grog gradually ceased to be 
served at sea, and by the ’eighties all sailing ships 
were dry with the exception of the regulation quantity 
of brandy as ‘“‘medical comfort.” But that was not the 
only change of that period. By the early nineties the 
sailing ship had reached a new position in the affairs 
of the world. The speed of the tea-clippers had been 
taken away by the ever-improving steamships. 
Sentimentally it was a sad reality, because with it 
disappeared so much that was noble, competitive 
and human in those amazing passages under canvas: 
economically, taking a full view of things, it 
was sound, and in accordance with progress. The 
designer of sailing ships was given the task not of 
devising such a vessel as would beat the Sir Lancelot 
or Thermopylae, but of carrying safely a large cargo 
with profit. 

Of this new type we may mention as a very fine 
specimen the four-masted barque Aystrasia, built by 
Messrs. Russell at Port Glasgow in 1892. Just before 
the sailing ship was superseded commercially by the 
modern cargo-carrying steamship, there were built 
in Great Britain a fleet of four-masted sailers bigger 
and at least as fast as the clippers. This will come as a 
shock to some people, but the statement is none the 
less true. Then how is it that the China tea-clippers 
have left behind such unique records? The answer is 
that if these barques of the ’nineties had been pro- 
portionately loaded and manned like the tea-clippers, 
the record would have gone down to posterity in 
favour of these steel ships. I believe that the fastest 
sailing passage ever made from San Francisco to 
Great Britain was that of the four-masted, Liverpool- 
owned Andelana in 1893. This vessel was built in 
1889, and in her career she and her sisters (Eusemere, 
Pendragon Castle, Vortigern, Caradoc, and Conishead) 
made some wonderfully quick voyages. 
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The Andelana sailed from ’Frisco to the Old Head 
of Kinsale in eighty-eight days, and two days later 
reached the Mersey. The Eusemere, afterwards sold to 
Germany and renamed the Pindos, was the record- 
holder for the passage from the South American 
nitrate ports to the English Channel in fifty-seven 
days, and three days later to Bremen. The other 
sisters also distinguished themselves. The Conishead 
holds the record to the equator, for she sailed from 
Barrow to the line in fourteen days eight hours. 
(Compare this with the run in the winter of 1870- 
1871, mentioned in a previous chapter, when the 
tea-clipper Norman Court made that fine trip from 
the Lizard to the equator in seventeen days. The 
Conishead had from Barrow at least another thirty-six 
hours’ longer distance to run.) 

These Russell barques embraced all the lessons of 
the wooden clipper period modified by the advance 
in engineering and naval architecture, but without 
what we might irreverently term “fancy frills.” 
Thus, they carried neither stuns’ls nor “kites,” and 
being built of steel (as contrasted with the copper- 
sheathed wooden clippers) they were foul below the 
water-line on their return voyage from the warm 
waters. The four-masted rig was necessary and a 
logical outcome as soon as the sailing ship was of a 
size of approximately 2,000 tons register. It allowed 
the spread of canvas to be distributed more evenly, 
and thus made for handiness. From this Port Glasgow 
firm there evolved a particularly fine type in the 
2,200-ton class. 

The mistake has been made by undiscriminating 
enthusiasts of drawing wrong conclusions from a 
given set of premisses. Because a certain tea-clipper 
logged a record speed in a given hour or day, it does 
not follow that she was the fastest. The further mis- 
take has been made in forgetting that the clippers 
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carried light cargoes, whilst these four-masted 
barques had to carry not light drapery goods out 
and tea home, but always large deadweights. One of 
these Russell vessels was the Largiemore, built in 
1892. Her registered tonnage was 1,876 and she 
carried 3,300 tons of cargo. Her masts and yards were 
of steel, she had six t’gallant-yards, her fore and 
main yards measuring 98 feet long. Her mainsail 
measured 84 feet on the head, 102 feet along the 
foot, and each leach was 49 feet. Now this sail had 
seven hundred and fifty yards of canvas. It was this 
vessel which made the excellent run of forty-three 
days from Rio to Adelaide, of which three days were 
spent hove-to in a cyclone off Cape Leeuwin (Aus- 
tralia). On this passage she made a wonderful day’s 
tun, which should be compared with the clipper 
achievements. You will recollect that the longest 
day’s run by a tea-clipper was Cutty Sark’s effort of 
363 knots. It is therefore interesting to note that the 
Largiemore officially logged 360 knots whilst running 
her easting down with a gale on the quarter, and she 
was in ballast. 

Captain A. H. Thurgar (now master of a steam- 
ship), who served in the Decapolis in the ’nineties, 
has recently set down some of his reminiscences, and 
he relates that among the Decapolis’s crew was a man 
named Robert Morley who had just previously 
served in the Cutty Sark. ““Morley’s opinion of the 
Cutty was that she was a brute when she got into a 
breeze of wind: he said she lost men overboard 
neatly every voyage. One day while he was aboard, 
they had occasion to shorten sail, and he went up to 
furl one of the royals. While he was up there he 
noted some commotion on deck, and when he came 
down from aloft he found that two men had been 
washed off the jib-boom and drowned while out 
furling one of the jibs. “My opinion,” adds this 
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master-mariner, “of any ship that will wash men off 
a jib-boom is the same as Morley’s, that is, brute, as I 
have never seen a ship dip her jib-boom in the 
water yet.” 

It is not without value to have this other side of 
the story mentioned whilst the chance still remains. 
But this master-mariner tells the following amusing 
yarn about Morley, which is well worth repeating. 
Morley was one of those happy-go-lucky fellows who, 
if not destined to become great navigators, certainly 
make for the gaiety of life. One day Morley was 
telling his shipmates in the Decapolis: “You know I 
once got a job as mate, and the skipper he says to 
me, ‘Hey, Mister: go up on deck and take a sight, 
while I look at the chronometer.’ ‘Well, what have 
you got?’ says the skipper. ‘999,’ says I. ‘Good 
Heavens,’ says the skipper, ‘we’re out of the world! 
Put the ship about at once.’ ”’ 

The same authority tells the yarn that before he 
went round the world he asked a captain about the 
fact of getting two days of the same date. “Yes,” 
answered the ancient mariner, “it’s quite correct; 
but there are two days you will never get, and that is 
two Sundays, because the captain will take care that 
No-man’s day falls on a week-day, so that they can 
get an extra day’s work.” Now it happened that the 
future Captain Thurgar next year sailed in the barque 
Berean, On the homeward voyage they passed the 
180th meridian on New Yeat’s Day, Saturday, 1893. 
They thus had two New Year’s Days together, and 
the next day being a Sunday the crew thus had three 
days’ holiday and plum-duff. In the following year, 
curiously, while in the Decapolis, they had a similar 
experience of good fortune; for they reached the 
180th meridian on Christmas Day and again had 
three days of good fare. 

But we began to speak of the four-masted barque 
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Austrasia, which was designed to have a large carry- 
ing capacity with a fair speed. She was one of that 
fleet which comprised the Oronasia, Eurasia, Malaysia, 
Micronesia, and Dumfriesshire, all exceptionally well 
built and well found. The Austrasia carried double 
t’gallant-yards with royals. The latter were 50 feet 
long, the upper t’gallant-yards were 66 feet, lower 
t’gallant-yards 75 feet, upper topsail yards 90 feet, 
lower topsail yards 95 feet, main-yard 106 feet. The 
fore, main and cro’jack yards each weighed 7} tons. 
All the masts and yards were of steel, with the excep- 
tion of t’gallant-masts and royal yards, which were 
of wood. The masts were named, of course, fore, 
main, mizzen and jigger: the last mentioned was an 
all-steel pole mast. 

On a certain Friday at the end of May 1892 the 
Austrasia left Liverpool, towed by the Black Cock, 
one of the famous “Cock” fleet of Liverpool tugs. 
Captain Parkes of the Austrasia was asked by the 
owner if he had any objection to starting on a Friday, 
and the suggestion was scoffed at. Thus, having only 
just been towed round from the builders’ on the 
Clyde, this magnificent barque started out on her 
maiden voyage. It took twenty-one hours before the 
tug brought her from Liverpool to the Tuskar, 
bound with a cargo of salt for Calcutta. With a N.W. 
wind the vessel sped on, and the first incident 
occurred when after three days out a tapping noise 
was heard under the fore-hatch. Tarpaulins and 
covers were taken off, when six stowaways were 
discovered, and promptly set to work. 

Having been a month on passage the ceremony 
was gone through of “burying the dead horse.” The 
symbolism is as follows. The crew having signed on 
for a long voyage, they have received in advance one 
month’s pay—a debt due to the boarding-house 
master while each of the crew was ashore waiting for 
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a ship. This amount of “dead horse,” so to speak, 
hung round the sailor until the end of the first thirty 
days at sea, and is celebrated for all time in the well- 
known chanty: 


They say my horse is dead and gone, 

And they say so, and they hope so. 

They say my horse is dead and gone, 
Oh! poor old man. 


Tl hoist him to the main-yard-arm, 

And they say so, and they hope so. 

Tl hoist him to the main-yard-arm, 
Oh! poor old man. 


Incidentally, as in many of the other sea-chanties, 
a number of verses would be improvised by the crew 
embracing some plain opinions as to their officers and 
captain. The ceremony of burying the “dead horse” 
took place in the second dog-watch (6 p.m. to 8 
p-m.), and a line being rove through a block at the 
fore-yard-arm and brought down to the deck, was 
made fast to an effigy of a man. All hands then tailed 
on to the line and hauled the effigy to the yard-arm 
to the above chanty. At the last words of the chanty 
the effigy was let go, the weight about the crew’s 
neck had been buried for good, and the second mate 
then ordered them to lie aft and splice the main- 
brace: in other words, they came aft to the break of 
the poop and received a stiff glass of grog. That is 
one of the customs of the sea that will certainly 
disappear when the last canvas-driven vessels have 

one. 
‘i It was on July 25th that, while the Austrasia was 
running her easting down in Lat. 38°S., Long. 13° W., 
under foresail and six topsails, the wind at 8 p.m. 
suddenly shifted from N.W. to S.E. and blew hurri- 
cane force. This tock the ship aback, sail was reduced 
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to three lower topsails and storm-staysails and she 
was hove-to. There was a heavy sea running through- 
out the night, and next morning the mizzen-topmast 
and jigger-topmast went over the side. The main- 
royal yard broke away from its parrel and also dis- 
appeared into the sea. And then already things were 
fairly lively, for while the men were aloft on the 
main, the fore-topmast listed over, one of the men on 
the main upper topsail yard-arm was swept off the 
yard, he was seen swinging at the yard-arm like a 
human pendulum and then—ghastly sight—they 
watched him drop into the vicious sea. All that 
remained on the turbulent waters was the poor 
unfortunate man’s cap. It was hopeless to lower the 
ship’s boats, as they had all been smashed by the 
falling steel spars, but whilst his shipmates were still 
dolefully keeping their eyes on the floating cap, 
hoping against hope every second to see his head 
bob up, who should come along to the poop but the 
man himself. For he had fallen overboard among the 
wreckage, and the next sea that came along washed 
him aboard again. He had received severe injuries 
internally, but he was alive. Now, if you were to put 
this incident into a novel it would seem far-fetched, 
yet I have heard of similar actual occurrences. 

But the Austrasia had not finished her agony, for 
next went the main-topmast. The position now was 
that she was dismasted and helpless in a heavy sea 
and a strong S.E. gale. It is characteristic of the 
perfect balance and rhythm of the sailing ship’s rig 
that if one disaster occurs aloft, it brings with it a 
succession of trouble. Everything is mutually depen- 
dent, and so carefully fitted in that the strength of 
the ship is the strength of a stay. But it was rather 
worse than this, for considerable damage had been 
done to the decks by the falling spars, and the 
wreckage had to be cleared away quickly by hacking 
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through heavy wire with axes, a trying and arduous 
job. 

Eventually the ship was cleared of her wreckage, 
and under fore and main sails she ran back right 
across the Atlantic before the south-easter towards 
Rio de Janeiro, where she arrived safely. But as the 
captain was unable here to obtain spars or pro- 
fessional assistance from the shore, he and his crew 
set to work to rig her jury-fashion. This was another 
big job, but it was carried out cleverly and efficiently. 
She could thus carry three courses, two topsails on 
fore and main, one curious triangular topsail (very 
similar to that found in one of the ancient Roman 
corn-ships) on the mizzen, with a storm trysail on the 
jigger. Fore-and-aft staysails were also set. All this 
was done by the end of six weeks, and then Captain 
Patkes put the problem before the crew—would 
they prefer to wait at Rio indefinitely to be towed to 
England, or would they sail the ship home under 
this jury-rig ? 

Such was the confidence in skipper and officers 
that they decided unanimously on the latter, and thus 
they reached the Mersey a week before Christmas in 
a 75-day passage. She was re-rigged at Liverpool, 
then towed to the Thames, where she loaded cement 
and then sailed to San Francisco, but her owner 
remarked, when he saw his beautiful dismasted 
ship come home from Rio: “This is all a result 
of Friday sailing. No more Friday sailing in my 
ships.” 

We have mentioned a number of unusually fast 
passages in the course of these pages: let us now note 
one that is almost a record for length of time in pro- 
portion to distance. It was in the early ’nineties that 
one of these fine barques had arrived from the west 
coast of South America with nitrate in Hamburg, 
where the crew were paid off. But three of them then 
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signed on the barque Pass of Leny, which was to be 
towed across from Hamburg to South Shields. 
Normally this would have been a matter of about 
three days only. But a few hours out from Cuxhaven 
the tug broke down and went back to port. The Pass 
of Leny therefore made sail, but owing to being lightly 
ballasted, and to a succession of head winds, calms 
and fog, a whole month passed before she was picked 
up by a tug and towed into South Shields. The sailing 
ship was provisioned only for a week, but there was 
plenty of water, salt meat, tobacco and gin. The 
latter was swapped for fish from a Hull trawler 
on the Dogger Bank, and it was with no small 
relief that this North Sea voyage at last came to 
an end. 

I was reminded the other day of a certain thrilling 
incident when I read that the Pehr Ugland was in an 
English port last autumn. This barque was built in 
1891 by the Grangemouth Dock Company for Nor- 
wegian owners, but when I first saw her she had just 
passed through probably the nearest approach to 
wreck that ever a vessel went through. It is necessary 
to flash back from to-day to the autumn of 1915, 
when the war had been going for over a year. At 
that date I happened to be serving off the south-west 
coast of Ireland in command of a steam drifter on 
patrol, looking out against submarines and any 
attempted landing of arms on the neighbouring 
coastline of Bantry Bay and Dunmanus Bay—two 
wonderful fjords about twenty or thirty miles long, 
sparsely inhabited and of impressive grandeur. 
There had been the usual October weather, with 
gales and rain and mist and heavy Atlantic seas 
rolling in. Often enough off that coast the gale 
would come on before the barometer had a chance 
to warn you, but on Wednesday, October 27th, we 
knew something was going to happen. 
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By that morning there was already a smart breeze 
and the glass had dropped five-tenths whilst I was in 
Dunmanus Bay, and for the rest of that day it went 
from bad to worse. By the afternoon it was down 
another tenth, there was a hard S.W. wind, thick rain 
and, from the swell, it was unmistakably evident that 
a real gale was approaching. By 5.30 p.m. the baro- 
meter had dropped a total of eight-tenths since 
yesterday, and by 8 p.m. it fell another tenth, and 
three hours later two more: total eleven-tenths. By 
six that night it was blowing a heavy S.W. gale, and 
you will bear in mind that practically the whole of 
this rock-bound coast was during war-time unlit. 
The nearest land to windward of the south-wester 
was America, so as the waves hit and rebounded off 
those sharp pinnacles at the foot of Mizzen Head, 
Three Castles Head and Sheep’s Head, there was a 
steep, confused turmoil extending like a race well off 
the shore. If any ship of whatever size or build should 
hit the rocks that night, nothing could possibly save 
her. 

Before that hard gale was rushing the three-masted 
Norwegian barque Pebr Ugland of Arendal, owned 
by Messrs. J. L. Ugland, an extremely handsome 
vessel of 1,293 tons. She had left Antofagasta, Chile, 
on July 6, 1915, bound to Queenstown for orders. 
She got safely across the Atlantic, but had the bad 
luck to be off her landfall just when it came on dark 
and the force of the gale was bursting with all its 
fury. Instead of being a few miles to the southward 
and giving Cape Clear a wide berth, she came tearing 
along at the rate of knots, when suddenly Captain 
Aanonsen had the shock of his life. The barque was 
heading straight for Mizzen Head. It was now about 
6 p.m. He tried to stay her, but in that gale she would 
not come round. The rocks were getting terribly near 
when he wore ship, and there was a little excitement. 
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In peace-time there was a light shown from the 
lighthouse at Mizzen Head at the top of the cliff, 
but during thick weather even in the war they did 
let off fog-signals. To-night, on seeing the barque 
heading straight for the cleft where so many ships 
had hurled themselves in years past, the lighthouse 
men fired rockets, and the barque’s crew, believing 
the end was about to come, put on lifebelts. Among 
that crew was a man whose Christian name was 
Ernst, and it must have made him wonder whether 
he was a fool ever to have come to sea. 

Captain Aanonsen was a thorough seaman, and by 
the narrowest squeak—he told me all this in his 
cabin—he just saved the ship from touching the 
rocks of Mizzen Head, and then she very nearly got 
on Three Castles Head. All that night it continued to 
blow; he had only a small-scale chart, no lights to 
guide him, yet he managed to jill her about at the 
entrance to Dunmanus Bay between Three Castles 
and Sheep’s Head—not a nice place for a big barque 
to find herself in on a dark night. But by vigilance 
and hard work the Pehr Ugland was able to hang on 
till daylight and then run right up past the islands 
towards the top of the bay and anchored in about 
seven fathoms. 

I can still hear the remarks of her tough-looking 
crew as we steamed alongside and made fast. The 
sight of a 6-pounder made them uneasy. Captain 
Aanonsen showed me his papers with the description 
of his cargo, “21,961 bags of nitrate of soda, and 
65 Spanish quintals.” (It was that delightful word 
“quintal” which somehow suggested old stories of 
pirates and buccaneers.) That night’s experience had 
given them all a mighty shake-up, and though of 
course they were none of them allowed to go ashore 
at this lonely spot, yet they were happy enough to 
have been saved from disaster. There was, however, 
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one, this fellow with the name Ernst, whose plans 
here came to a sudden full-stop. His surname appeared 
on the list of crew as von Acker. He pretended he 
was a Belgian when he signed on in South America. 
But this was all nonsense, for he was a German who 
had been born in Westphalia in 1875, and you can 
guess why he was serving as A.B. in a European- 
bound Norwegian sailing ship. Ernst von Acker, 
however, was kept guessing quite a very short time, 
for he was taken ashore by the police and locked up 
in the village R.I.C. depot, being afterwards interned. 
As to the Pehr Ugland, she eventually received orders 
to proceed to Bordeaux, and she left Dunmanus Bay 
on November 5th. As if to assist her and hurry the 
nitrates to our allies, the wind suddenly this day 
came north-east, so she was remarkably lucky. I 
had often wondered whether that ship managed 
to pass through the rest of the war without attack, 
and was very interested to learn that she was still 
afloat. But we have digressed from our immediate 
subject. 

One of the most interesting seamen of the nineties 
was Captain Thomas Yardley Powles, who until his 
death was another of those links between the old sea- 
faring and the new, as the following dates will indi- 
cate. The son of a London merchant, he was born in 
1846, became one of the fitst boys to be enrolled in 
the Conway training ship, left her to go to sea as 
apprentice in 1860, and then spent forty years in 
seven different ships, being only nine years from the 
Conway to obtaining his first command. And it is 
interesting to note that during his married life of 
twenty-two years there was only one voyage in 
which he did not take with him his wife. It was 
aboard that fine old wind-jammer (a six-t’gallant- 
yard ship), James Kerr, that his wife died, and this 
vessel was his last command, from 1892-1902. 
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Captain Powles was a type entirely different from 
the ignorant, bullying, blustering master-mariner of 
previous decades, and in some ways he was unique. 
Well educated, courtly, a musician, he had never to 
enter the Merchant Service through the hawse-hole. 
He regarded his crew as human beings, took a keen 
interest in their welfare—yet, withal, was a very 
strict disciplinarian. Individuality was his outstanding 
characteristic, as you will observe. He took to the sea 
not for what he could get out of it, but for what he 
could bring to its profession. A keen cricketer, a 
benevolent father to his men, yet a martinet; he 
never lost a ship in his forty years; time after time 
sailed round the Horn without mishap; never lost so 
much as a spar or rope, and he made rapid passages, 
too, on one occasion coming back from Calcutta to 
Barrow in ninety-nine days. In his life he spent 
twenty-five Christmas Days at sea, and finally, when 
the James Kerr was sold by her owners, he declined to 
sail further and took to yachting. It was an interesting 
fact, as (if you will) showing the bond of personality 
between ship and master, that his last vessel, this 
James Kerr, got ashore at Cuxhaven in the self-same 
hour that Captain Powles’s funeral at Liverpool was 
taking place, in February 1911. 

As to his character, can you beat this? To the 
consternation of the fo’c’sle, who traditionally had 
always regarded every ship’s “old man” as their 
natural enemy, Captain Powles would invite the 
hands to come aft to a concert in the saloon, where 
he had a grand piano and an organ. The hands went 
back to their messmates marvelling at having been 
treated with kindness. Mrs. Powles played the 
chanties for them, nursed them when they were ill, 
darned their socks, and acted the mother to them. 
But—there is this other side of the picture. Powles 
was no fool, but a first-class sailor-man who knew 
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how to run his ship. The hands found themselves 
presented with the rules of the ship and told to obey 
them. Work was to be carried on at all times without 
abusive or bad language. 

That struck right deep across all the centuries of 
sailor-men. But “‘all possible sail is to be carried at 
all times,” and “above all, do not allow any personal 
feeling through difference of temper or opinion in 
any way to interfere with the duty or discipline of 
the ship.” It was he who founded the Mariner’s 
Cricket Club at Calcutta, and in 1893 organized the 
Conway-W orcester boys’ race. Stout and bearded, with 
the rolling gait of a genuine master-mariner, this 
seafarer stands out by himself in our picture-gallery 
of sailor-men. His last ship, the James Kerr, was 
another of those four-masted barques built of steel, 
a great creature of 2,420 tons that needed a real he- 
man to control her. In his last year in her she went 
from Barry Docks with a cargo of coal to Monte 
Video, the tug leaving when up to Lundy Island. 
This was July 1902, with its blustery S.W. winds and 
rain; but presently, getting a fair wind, the James 
Kerr soon passed a couple of tramp steamers. It was 
typical of the times that of the sailors in that crew 
only three were Britishers; there was an Irishman, 
and there was an Austrian; but all the rest were 
Scandinavians. Steam had thus taken most of the 
sea-enthusiasts. 

And then on the first Saturday night the second 
mate and apprentices were invited aft, but Captain 
Powles records that ‘‘they have no music in them to 
speak of—however, they are fond of the gramo- 
phone,” but that the second mate is “‘passionately 
attached to music,” having been on the stage in 
Australia for two years. But this skipper used to get 
hold of amazing talent in his wind-jammer. On other 
voyages the crew would entertain the after-guard, 
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and one of them confessed he had been a heavy 
tragedian on the stage, but bewailed that his pro- 
fessional career had ruined his constitution, as he had 
to fall down dead seven times in one night! 

But now watch Powles as a disciplinarian. “The 
second mate came and said that a man had been 
giving him cheek. He is very sorry now that he spoke: 
men never growl with me twice.” Just that remark: 
it is quite sufficient if you have any imagination at all. 
Among his apprentices was William Gordon Bennett, 
nephew of the New York Herald millionaire, and 
Powles kept the youngsters keen on cricket as they 
sailed along. On Powles’s birthday we find this 
benevolent skipper treating all hands to rum, cake 
and tobacco! Enough of an innovation to make some 
old skippers turn in their graves. And yet it was 
Powles who organized daily rat hunts with a couple 
of dogs, concert or cricket in the evening; extracted 
the teeth of those who needed dental treatment, 
stitched up the scalp wound of an apprentice who 
fell down the fore-peak; nursed tenderly back to life 
an injured carrier pigeon which flew bleeding aboard. 
Why not? Is there any reason for preventing a man 
uniting in his character the virtues of a strict master- 
mariner, a sportsman and a gentleman? 

Some readers will remember another six-t’gallant- 
yard wind-jammer named the John Kerr. Captain 
George F. Pugh, who many years ago served in her 
as able seaman, has recently given a few reminiscences 
of his voyage in her. It was characteristic of the 
change that had come over British ships’ crews that 
of the thirty-five able and ordinary seamen in her 
there was not one who intended to stick to the ship 
for the whole three years for which they had signed 
on. A seaman’s wages in those days were {2 5s. a 
month from England, but from Australia they were 
f10. The natural result was that desertions were 
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frequent out there—especially with the attraction of 
making a possible fortune ashore. In the Joba Kerr 
were carried, besides the captain, four officers, but 
the third and fourth were both young and without 
certificates. This ship, outward-bound for Mel- 
bourne, was carrying about seventy-five passengers, 
including several gambling miners. Even among the 
crew were a number of “packet rats,” as they were 
called—men who joined for part of the round voyage, 
gambled and swindled everybody in the fo’c’sle, 
coming on board with the one suit to their backs 
and quitting the ship at Melbourne with cash and a 
large trunk of good clothes swindled from the 
passengers. Betting and gambling were features of 
the life in the days of sailing passenger-ships, and 
you can imagine what this kind of crowd of passen- 
gers was like whenever the vessel got into serious 
danger. 

The Job Kerr sighted the island of Tristan 
d’Acunha on the forty-second day out, and there was 
considerable betting as to what she would do when 
she got the westerlies and began the long run of 
6,000 miles. For this was a new vessel with sails, 
spats, ropes and canvas in first-class condition. 
Whilst running her easting down she had a real 
gear-tester in the storm which overtook her. At first, 
in that ominous lull which precedes a heavy gale, 
there was hardly a breath of wind, but a big ocean 
swell, and the Johw Kerr lay rolling her gunwales 
under, until it was expected that the masts would 
come out of her. And then with a roar the west wind 
came, struck her a staggering blow, and with a leap 
and a bound she was off on that long trail between 
the continents of Africa and Australia. 

By next day the gale had increased to hurricane 
force, and the passengers were not allowed on deck. 
One mass of foam covered the surface of the sea, 
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making a grand but awful sight as the good ship 
sank into the deep troughs, so that the crest of a 
wave was level with the topsail-yards. For ten days 
she tumbled her people about till they were sore, but 
in that period she had kept up an average speed of 
144 knots. Now at midnight on the eleventh day 
the gale suddenly moderated, and before daylight 
had died away, leaving the ship rolling heavily in the 
terrifying sea that was still running. The lurches of 
the poor John Kerr were alarming without any steady- 
ing wind, and every seaman knows there is no 
hurricane that tries a vessel’s gear so severely as a 
windless swell. Tremendous seas kept rolling aboard, 
and it was obvious that before long something must 
give. Thus, on the following night, the fore-mast 
with yards and sails crashed over the side, the chain- 
plates were pulled out of the hull, away went the 
lower mast, and the fore-yard in its fall cut the bul- 
warks down to the deck like a knife going through 
cheese. 

But then a walloping sea broke aboard, the ship 
broached-to, boats and everything movable were 
swept from the decks, and the stately sailing ship was 
now like a crippled gull. Axes, knives and chisels and 
strenuous seamen set to work and cleared the broken 
spars. From the steerage rose the frantic cries of the 
terrified passengers, and now descended the main- 
topmast with its further disaster—one more illus- 
tration that in the symmetrical, inter-relating scheme 
of a ship’s rigging troubles come not isolated. Fortu- 
nately the upper masts went clear and over the side; 
but the topsail-yards dropped end-on like mammoth 
spears and pierced right through the deck to the 
steerage, amongst the stricken passengers, but fortu- 
nately brought up against a bale of blankets in the 
lower hold. It was a stiff job for the crew, with 
tackles, assisted now also by a dozen male passengers, 
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who had been seamen in their younger days, to haul 
the broken yard out of the deck and lower it over the 
side. And then it was found that of the deck thirty 
feet had been ripped up and the water was now 
pouring in through the hole. 

Everyone was toiling and contending with utmost 
effort, but in spite of the pumps, the water rose in the 
holds seriously. In the cabin, passengers were crowd- 
ing in fright, women saying their prayers, children 
screaming, and men shouting and cursing to be let 
out on deck. Even the toughest of the bronzed crew, 
men who had spent all their lives at sea, now flung 
themselves in sheer exhaustion to the deck and rolled 
about helplessly as the John Kerr wallowed from side 
to side. Captain and mate were tired, too, but they 
nevet flinched. After five days of this, after a period 
of fighting for the lives of ship and human beings, 
the wind and sea moderated and the pumps began to 
control the water. So now the captain ordered all 
hands eight hours’ complete rest, and thirty-five 
seamen rolled into their berths in the fo’c’sle just 
as they stood, without removing sea-boots or 
oilskins. 

Then came the time to repair the broken bulwarks, 
patch the gaping decks, clear away the wreckage and 
mend the boats. For’ard a jury-mast was rigged up, 
the cro’jack yard taken for’ard as a fore-yard, sail 
bent, and away the ship went again on her eastward 
course. Three weeks from being dismasted, the John 
Kerr sighted King Island (N.W. of Tasmania), where 
a few days previously the passenger sailing-ship 
British Admiral had foundered, with the loss of 
ninety-seven lives. Three days from King Island the 
John Kerr sighted the sailing vessel Windsor Castle, 
who was good enough to sail to Cape Otway and 
report the former as disabled, so the Government 
despatched the tug Warhaw. But the latter on hailing 
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the John Kerr announced that she was short of coal, so 
would come out again as soon as she had filled her 
bunkers. But that same night there arrived a Govern- 
ment despatch boat, who took the Joba Kerr in tow 
into Melbourne, where five other British sailing ships 
had arrived, also badly crippled. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY SAILOR- 
MEN 


F you will get out your atlas, you will find that 

the Auckland Islands are a group consisting of one 
main and several small ones separated by narrow 
channels. Uninhabited, mountainous, volcanic, 
wooded, they are about 180 miles south of New 
Zealand in that lonely sea traversed by sailing 
ships proceeding from Melbourne to England via 
the Horn. It was only in 1806 that they were dis- 
covered by Captain Bristow in the Ocean. Along the 
western side rocky cliffs from 100 to 750 feet high 
extend with deep water right up to the shore. There 
are two good harbours, Port Ross (formerly called 
“*Sarah’s Bosom’’) in the north and Carnley Harbour 
in the south. 

From the shores of the harbours low forest covers 
rising ground and then there is a belt of undergrowth, 
and above this grassy slopes rise to the hills. But the 
trees, owing to the prevailing violent westerly gales, 
are all stunted, and their bent growth shelters a 
crop of ferns and flowering plants. Sealions are 
numerous at certain seasons. This region is notorious 
for its weather, and there have been some historic 
wrecks here, such as the Grafton in 1863, the Minerva 
in 1864. From the latter only four survived and were 
rescued nearly a year later. Other ships which ended 
their days here were the Imvercauld in 1864, General 
Grant, Derry Castle, Compadre, Spirit of the Dawn, 
Daphne, Kakanui, and in the twentieth century the 
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French barque Axjou on February 22, 1905, and the 
British barque Dundonald on March 7, 1907. 

It is because of these wrecks that the New Zealand 
Government established at three spots in the Auck- 
lands provision depét sheds in the event of mariners 
finding themselves cast away in these desolate parts. 
Twice a year a Government ship calls to see that 
everything is all right, posts up a notice and then 
leaves. These depdts consist of wooden sheds con- 
taining biscuits, tinned food, matches; and in some 
cases there are even a2 good boat and a shed with 
bunks in it. It is very rarely that any other ship calls 
at these islands, but in June 1912 the steam yacht 
Aurora spent some time here. This was the exploring 
vessel of the Australasian Antarctic Expedition of 
1911-1914, and her commanding officer found many 
names of shipwrecked mariners carved on these 
sheds. The name of the Anjou was noticed, and at 
Erebus Cove a full list of the crew of the Dundonald, 
wrecked on Disappointment Island, had been en- 
gtaved with a nail on a piece of tin by one of the 
sixteen survivors. They found also the cemetery 
where four crosses mark the graves of those who 
died, including that of J. Peters, mate of the Dyn- 
donald, who succumbed to exposure after the wreck, 
and these white crosses in that remote southern 
outpost of the British Empire—for the islands were 
annexed by Great Britain in 1886—serve to show the 
extraordinary adventures which happen to men who 
go down to the sea in sailing ships. 

I will deal with the story of the Dundonald presently, 
and from it will be seen that the age of sailing ship 
adventure did not vanish when the twentieth century 
came in. But for the better understanding of this, 
and by way of preamble, I propose first to deal with 
the case of the Grafton, which should be compared 
with the Dundonald venture. I think I can promise 
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the reader that he will find few narratives of the sea 
morte interesting than those of the Grafton and 
Dundonald; few finer instances of grit and pluck out- 
side the pages of war history. 

The Grafton was a topsail schooner under the 
command of Captain Thomas Musgrave, and she 
sailed from Sydney for the South Sea Islands on 
November 12, 1863. On December 30th she made 
the Aucklands; the weather was unsettled, but she 
still held on. On the following day it was blowing a 
gale with a dangerous confused sea running, which 
broke on board in all directions, causing the ship 
to labour and strain so badly that she began to 
leak; so Captain Musgrave made again to sight the 
south island of Auckland at its S.W. extremity, and 
eventually went into Carnley Harbour (where the 
Aurora anchored in 1912). The Grafton beat in 
against the westerly wind on the afternoon of New 
Year’s Day, but, finding no bottom at twenty 
fathoms, even close to the rocks, kept under way 
all night. In the morning she sent off her boat to 
look for an anchorage but found none. 

It was now blowing a N.W. gale, so Musgrave 
sailed the schooner up this unsurveyed harbour for 
several miles and brought up on the N.E. side in 
six fathoms close inshore, being here about eleven 
miles from the open sea. Musgrave had some diffi- 
culty in beating up, and let go here, intending it to be 
temporary till the weather moderated. Both anchors 
were down with thirty fathoms of cable on each, 
which was all the chain they had. There can be no 
criticism of Musgrave except that his judgment seems 
momentarily to have forsaken him. If he had gone 


t Tt is interesting to note that the Arora first anchored in 
twenty fathoms, but eventually went farther in and anchored 
just to the north of Figure of Eight Island in nine and a half 
fathoms. 
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on a little farther round the bend to the westward, 
past Figure of Hight Island, he would have found 
excellent anchorage in a land-locked bay with good 
holding-ground. But as it was, he was on a lee 
shore. He seems presently to have realized this, for 
he writes in his journal: “I consider her in a rather 
dangerous position, as there is hardly room for her 
to swing clear of the rocks, should the wind come 
from the S.W. There is a swell on, and she strains 
very much at her anchors.” ; 

Throughout the next day it blew a very heavy 
gale, there was considerable swell, the straining at 
the chains was serious, and in a heavy squall about 
7 p.m. the starboard cable did part. The other anchor 
—the ship’s best bower—dragged towards the shore 
but finally held, so that by this time the schoonet’s 
stern was about a hundred yards only from the shore. 
Musgrave now began to realize that he was in a 
tight corner, especially if the wind should back to 
the south-west. He thought of slipping the cable 
and running out to sea, but he could see that he 
would never be able to clear the point. At every 
heave of the swell the schooner was dragging her 
anchor home, and exactly at midnight, when the 
gale had reached its fury, the Grafton struck the shore 
at low water. Presently she lay broadside on to the 
beach, the sea made a clean sweep over her, pieces 
of her keel kept coming off, and she was leaking 
badly. Finally, by the time they had got the few 
provisions that remained, the water was up to the 
cabin table. 

On the beach the surf was so heavy that Musgrave 
decided it was not safe to land till the morning with 
their provisions and clothes. This was finally done 
by means of the ship’s boat. The schooner’s main- 
sail and gaff were brought ashore and a tent made 
therefrom. Presently, too, boards were fetched from 
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the ship to make a floor in the tent, spars were also 
sent ashore, for soon a house would have to be built. 
There was plenty of small timber and also a beauti- 
ful creek of clear water for drinking. Seals were 
numerous and they were killed at the tent door as 
required. 

It is interesting to emphasize the nature of the 
timber, for it bears on our story presently of the 
Dundonald. Musgtave found it as thin as brown 
paper, and it does not grow straight: you can 
scarcely get a piece straight for even six feet. That 
was one difficulty which was forthcoming. Another 
was the growing spirit of obstinacy and indepen- 
dence in the crew. “I have worked as hard as any of 
them in trying to make them comfortable. . . . But 
you might as well look for the grace of God in a 
Highlandman’s log-book as gratitude in a sailor; 
this is a well-known fact,” writes the worried, 
despondent skipper of the late Grafton. The party 
took it in turns individually to cook, and by means of 
the seals, mussels, birds, roots, and fish they managed 
to feed. 

Then they set-to and made themselves a house 
24 feet by 16 feet with the schooner’s spars and the 
local timber, with canvas and thatch for the sides and 
squares of glass taken out of the schooner’s cabin. 
A fireplace was also built, and for furniture they had 
stretchers to sleep on, a dining-table with benches 
each side, and a keg for a chair. The party consisted 
of Captain Musgrave, Raynal the mate, and three 
men. From the Figure of Eight Island they were able 
to obtain as many seals for meat as they required, cod 
was caught, and the boat was used for exploring 
this lonely harbour. Thus the months went slowly 
by; their clothes became so patched with sealskin 
and canvas that nothing of the original garments 
remained. 
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At the end of a monotonous twelve months here, 
Musgrave decided to take a big risk. The seals were 
getting scarce and starvation was threatening, and 
Stewart Island, the southernmost part of New 
Zealand, and the nearest civilization, lay 180 miles 
to the north. It was not an ideal intervening sea for a 
small boat, but it had to be faced now as the only 
alternative. If they remained where they were, they 
might end their days. But the boat was so small that 
it seemed ridiculous. In the course of this volume we 
have seen open-boat voyages running into thousands 
of miles: this was to be less than two hundred; but 
for weather it is one of the worst seas in the world— 
and, let me add, the boat was a 12-feet dinghy, 
clinker-built, very old and shaky. It is true that 
Musgrave and his companions set to work and 
strengthened her, and lengthened her three feet on 
the keel and also raised her about a foot, yet even 
then I think she must hold the record in history as 
having been the smallest craft that ever made an 
ocean voyage. 

But this boat-building was rendered difficult by 
several distinct obstacles. It was found that when the 
new planking was put on it would not stand bending, 
although steamed: so they remodelled the boat, and 
cut planks out of the bush, but as their saw required 
sharpening every half-hour this was a tedious busi- 
ness. Then the ground was covered with snow for 
several weeks and there followed the heavy rains, 
and finally they all got dysentery, and at other times 
they were driven almost frantic with mosquitoes. 
But at the end of June the boat was launched, though 
she was found so disappointingly tender that the 
least movement of the five men put her almost on 
her beam ends. Certainly one of the quaintest craft 
that ever put to sea. 

The only ballast consisted of sealskins, and they 
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rowed her down to Camp Cove, seven miles nearer 
the harbour entrance, and here camped for a few 
days. The ballast in the boat was altered, the rig was 
changed from cutter to lug-sail and jib, but it was 
resolved that five men in that tiny craft made matters 
impossible, so two of them were taken back to the 
house—“Epigwaitt” they had called it, an Indian 
word signifying “a home by the wave.” Then on 
July 19th, having the previous evening killed and 
cooked a young seal and a few shag, they set sail 
from the harbour with a light southerly wind, which, 
when they were twenty miles off the land, turned 
into a south-west gale, and this continued till the 
24th. Yes, the little dinghy with its three mariners 
certainly had a rough time. She leaked badly, they 
frequently had to lie-to, and the sea was breaking 
over her. Musgrave from the time he set out ate not 
an ounce of food and only drank a little water, but 
on July 24, 1865, they reached safely Port Adven- 
ture, Stewart Island, and when Musgrave landed he 
was so weak that he could not stand. After rest and 
food, he proceeded to Invercargill on the South 
Island of New Zealand, a vessel named the Flying 
Scud was chartered, and after some difficulty they 
reached the Aucklands, and “Epigwaitt” a month 
later. The two men were rescued from the shore and 
ate their first meal with a zest that had been stored 
up for long, weary days. But such is the kink in 
human nature that these two men on that desolate 
island during those four weeks had already quarrelled 
so heartily that they were just on the point of 
separating and living apart. But at last the Flying 
Scud brought them all back to Stewart Island. From 
there they sailed to New Zealand, towing the 
remarkable dinghy that had made so sensational a 
trip. But the dinghy got full of water, parted her 
tow-rope and was lost. 
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Such is that story; and if you will kindly note the 
dates, January 2, 1864, to July 24, 1865, you will see 
that May 10, 1864, comes within that period. How 
does this interest us? The answer is, that on that day, 
during a heavy northerly gale of wind, the 888-ton 
ship Imvercauld, Melbourne to Callao in ballast, with 
a crew of twenty-five, got ashore on the north- 
western corner of this same island and broke up. Six 
of the crew were drowned, but the other nineteen 
got washed ashore with only 2 lb. of biscuits and 3 lb. 
of pork. They made a hut out of the wreckage. 
Soon four of them died after they had migrated 
to the east side. For a time the rest lived on seals, 
but when the latter disappeared, they existed on 
limpets, roots and water. By the end of August all 
had died excepting three. But now a curious thing 
happened—another of those coincidences in history. 
For a year and ten days these three lingered more 
dead than alive, when it chanced that a Portuguese 
ship called the Juan, bound from Macao to Callao, 
sprang a leak off here, and sent ashore a boat to see 
if they could get their ship repaired. Here they 
found no such convenience, but they did find the 
three mariners and took them safely to Callao. 

Now the interesting fact comes uppermost that 
Musgrave’s party and the Invercauld’s survivors were 
on this island at the same time without meeting. 
Musgrave did in fact see smoke on the east side 
which he could not understand, but on landing at 
the north end of the island from the Flying Scud prior 
to returning to New Zealand they found the dead 
body of a man with an oilskin coat over him, and 
by his side a small pile of limpet and mussel shells 
and two bottles containing drinking water. ‘The 
inference is that this was one of the Invercauld’s 
party who had starved to death. It remains only to 
be added that when Captain Musgrave reached 
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Melbourne he informed the authorities that there 
might still be men on the island. Inasmuch as several 
vessels which had recently sailed from Melbourne 
were still missing, H.M. Colonial steamship Vzcforia 
was at once despatched, and Musgrave unselfishly 
went in her, but (as was found out later) the Julian 
had already called. It remains only to add that the 
date of Julian's visit was May 22, 1865, which was 
while Musgrave and his men were busy working 
on the dinghy. They never saw the Portuguese ship 
—otherwise that 180-mile trip in the dinghy would 
never have been necessary. 

It was in 1866 that the General Grant was wrecked 
on this same island. The survivors rowed over to a 
small island five miles to the westward, but could 
find nowhere on this inhospitable territory to land. 
They therefore named it Disappointment Island. 
Musgrave appears not to have seen this. In various 
parts of the Auckland group the above-mentioned 
Victoria deposited in 1866 provisions for the use of 
future castaways, and it may be interesting here to 
mention that the three depdts which the New Zealand 
Government instituted and maintained are: Port 
Ross, at the northern end of the island, where Mus- 
gtave was wrecked; one at the south end of Carley 
Harbour, whence Musgrave set forth in his dinghy; 
and one at Norman Inlet, on the east side, about 
half-way down the coast. 

Now we come to January 1905, when the French 
barque was wrecked on this self-same island. This 
was extraordinary, for it was in comparatively fine 
weather; but the crew took to the boats and rowed 
along the coast till they came to one of the Govern- 
ment depdts in an inlet, and thus lived until the 
Government steamer Hinemoa came along on her 
annual visit to the depdt, and so rescued them. But 
of course it is impossible to do everything to render 
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comfort and sustenance in these out-of-the-way 
parts, as you will see. The north-east part of this 
island is in Lat. 50° 30’ S., Long. 166° 19’ E, But 
in the neighbourhood of Lat. 49° 40’ S., Long. 
178° 50’ E., you will find a group of uninhabited 
rocky islets which are known as the Antipodes 
Islands. Thus these are, very roughly speaking, in 
the same locality, and on the principal island the 
Spirit of the Dawn got wrecked some twenty or thirty 
years ago. The crew camped on the beach the 
whole time and subsisted solely on penguins, until 
the Hinemoa some months later came to inspect the 
depot as usual. For, remarkable as it may seem, the 
Spirit of the Dawn’s crew were so devoid of initiative 
that they never took the trouble to explore the island. 
There was one of these depdts only a couple of miles 
away, in a hut a hundred feet above the sea, con- 
taining provisions; but not only did they not see it 
during those months, but when the Hinemoa arrived 
and took off the shipwrecked men, the master of 
the Government ship asked if they would care to 
have a look at the depdt. However, they refused, 
saying they had no wish to see any more of the 
island. I fancy that refusal by these very bored 
sailors must have been accompanied by some 
unusually illuminative language, too. 

From the adventures in this chapter the reader will 
now be in a frame of mind suitable to follow the 
thrilling and more modern experience of the Dun- 
donald’s crew, and I suggest that on the whole it is 
the finest story of all this Auckland series. She was 
another of those fine four-masted steel barques that 
were built in 1891, being launched at Belfast for 
Glasgow owners. Of 2,205 tons, this British ship 
had a vety mixed crew. Her master, Captain J. Thor- 
burn, was of course British, and a seaman to his 
finger-tips. The chief officer was Jabez Peters of 
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Glasgow, and both he and the captain died. The 
following were saved; and first we may mention 
that the second mate was D. McLaughlin of Old 
Kilpatrick. The third mate, K. Knudsen, and H. 
Waters were Norwegians of Arendal (where, you 
will remember, the Pehr Usland hailed from). 
Besides these the crew consisted of Alfred Findlow, 
Manchester; J. Judge, Queenstown; J. Puhze, 
Russia; Charles Eyre (note this name, please), 
Dulwich, London; Santiago Marino, Spain; H. 
Queerfeld, Germany; R. Ellis, Adelaide; John 
Gratton, Arklow; Jack Stewart, Waikato, Maori- 
land; M. Pul, Finland; H. Ivimey, Southampton; and 
A. Roberts, Cardiff. There were also others who 
were lost. 

Thus there were the eleven English, Scotch, 
Welsh, Irish, Australian, Maori, Norwegian, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, German, and Finnish nationalities, and 
if you include a Swede you get the round dozen. 
A highly cosmopolitan ship, but these were men of 
the sea rather than of the land. This well-found 
vessel, on the night of March 6, 1907, was beating 
to windward on the port tack through a fresh breeze, 
under fore and mizzen topsails and main lower 
t’gallant-sail. It had just struck eight bells, midnight, 
and a Swede named Anderson had just relieved the 
wheel, and an Englishman named Findlow had 
relieved the look-out. Half an hour later, as the 
Dundonald was crashing through the heavy seas and 
moaning wind, there suddenly came a cry from the 
look-out, “‘Land on the starboard bow!” followed 
by that most awful warning that can ever reach a 
captain’s ears, “Breakers ahead !’? Homeward bound, 
the Dundonald was now in the same kind of danger 
that the Pehr Ugland so narrowly escaped off Mizzen 
Head, on a similar dark night. 

The watch of the Dundonald below now turned out 
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and came running on deck with the first scanty rags 
they grabbed, but there was no panic. Captain 
Thorburn to the last behaved as a true master of his 
ship, cool and whacking out his orders. “Weather 
fore-braces,’” came the command, and the crew 
scurried to their stations to brace the ship sharp up 
in the effort to weather the headland: but she 
wouldn’t do it. The only thing was to wear her 
short round, and this Captain Thorburn now 
attempted. Again the men jumped, yards began to 
come round, though all this time the ship was drifting 
nearer and nearer. But—crash! The ship had struck a 
sunken rock, and with some violence. 

Still, after hesitating a while, she leapt over it and 
continued on her way, and then the fact became 
appallingly manifest that the Dundonald was doomed. 
Suddenly the mate’s orders: “Leggo tops’l hal- 
yards!” and the men quickly cast off the falls from 
the belaying-pins. Down came the three yards with 
a run, whilst all round the ship the sea boiled, and 
immediately over there were tall black cliffs on either 
side and astern, for on the port side the barque was 
hard up against the cliff, whilst on the starboard 
side a reef locked the vessel in as if she were in dock. 
Wind and sea had slewed her round and shoved 
her in stern-first, and she was bumping badly. The 
t’gallant-sheets carried away and lashed themselves 
against the steel masts, sending sparks into the dark- 
ness as if from the anvil of some raving blacksmith. 

An order was given to clear away the boats, but 
this was belayed, as it was seen there was no possible 
chance for a boat in that wild sea. Captain Thorburn 
ordered the lifebelts to be served out. The sail-maker 
then started to do so, the captain declining to have 
one himself till the whole crew had been supplied. 
Anderson at the wheel now requested permission to 
leave, was allowed, but as soon as the wheel was let 
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go a big sea caught the rudder, and round the wheel 
spun as if steam-driven and smashed itself into small 
pieces. By the time they had put on lifebelts, every- 
one was aft. Then Peters the mate called to mind 
the incident of a wreck near Cape Horn where the 
yards of a ship hammering against the cliff brought 
down tons of rock on the heads of those who stood 
on the poop; so some of the men of the Dundonald 
deemed it advisable to move for’ard under the 
fo’c’sle head, where there would be better shelter. 

The wind was playing a wild and terrible orchestra 
through the rigging and through a tunnel in the cliff. 
The night was stark black, the sea white with foam, 
but darkened here and there by the inert masses of 
seaweed swishing around. As to the Dundonald, she 
appeared to be settling down. “We can’t stay here 
long, anyway,” expressed the mate, so he took out his 
pipe for a last smoke, and asked for a match. Puhze, 
the Russian, handed him a box, and when the mate 
returned it, the Russian was about to throw it over- 
board, but Charles Eyre, known as the “Cockney,” 
stopped this and the matches were handed over 
to him. 

By this time the main-deck was awash and green 
seas were thundering over both bulwarks, so several 
men climbed up the forestay. Captain Thorburn was 
standing with his son Jimmy and turned to the mate. 
“Look after him,” he said, commending the son to 
the latter; and next minute there came a ferocious 
sea which burst over and against them, so that they 
hung on, but their legs were washed out at right- 
angles. And then on either side rose a mountain of 
wave; down it came and tore them from their 
security. Eyre found himself clinging hold to one of 
the port fore-topmast backstays, followed it up and 
up, and thus reached the upper t’gallant-yard. From 
this position he could see that a matter of thirty feet 
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separated him from the cliff. The sea was running 
as high as the fore-top; every now and again the 
forestay would slack up and then tauten like a bar 
with the strain, so that it seemed as if the mast would 
go next. 

At this altitude Eyre was now joined by Judge, the 
Irishman, and they decided to try to swing across 
those thirty feet to the cliff, with a line made fast to 
the yard-arm; but whilst cutting a line, Judge 
dropped the knife, so this idea was impracticable. 
The mast was getting very shaky. Eyre threw away 
his sea-boots, expecting to swim for it, and then, 
just as the sickly dawn was breaking, they went down 
the starboard rigging and found quite a lot of their 
shipmates in the fore-top, including the first and 
second mates. But going aloft again, Eyre was able 
to see that Pul the Finn had managed to get ashore 
from the jigger-mast. A line was therefore thrown 
to him, and after it was made fast to the rock, the 
men from the fore-top all got ashore. 

There they discovered Ellis the Australian and 
Gratton the Irishman, who had arrived by way of 
the mizzen upper topsail-yard, but the latter were ina 
bight of the cliff where the rock hung over their 
ledge, and could thus neither get up nor down, With 
some patience the others above them now lowered a 
line, and in time this blew into the ledge, so that one 
by one those two men were hauled and dragged over 
the sharp projecting rocks. A roll-call was then made, 
and out of the complement of twenty-eight it was 
found that twelve were missing, including the captain 
and his son. One poor man had clung to the end of 
the submerged fore-yard, crying pathetically for 
assistance, but it was impossible to do anything and 
his cries finally grew weaker and weaker. 

Now the sixteen survivors that dawning day found 
themselves on Disappointment Island, and in a cold, 
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hungry, exhausted and bruised condition. The mate 
was under the impression that this was Auckland 
Island, and thus grief was to follow; for he knew 
there was a depdt where food could be found. They 
now all set out in search of it, but the weather was so 
thick that they could not tell whither they were 
walking. And finally a severe disappointment fell on 
them when they realized that this was not the main 
Auckland Island, which was five miles away. The 
only food they could obtain was that beautiful white 
and grey bird the molly-hawk, so they ate them raw. 
The matches did not dry till the third day, and then 
a fire was lighted, which was banked up and never 
allowed to die out for seven months. Thus began 
the strange existence of the Dwndonald’s survivors. 
The survivors of the General Grant in 1866 had 
well named this Disappointment Island; for if this 
title had not come from them, it would have been so 
called by the Dundonalds. But we must think of the 
place with its inaccessibility and realize that it was 
only the fact that this was a tall ship and that the crew 
were hard-case, plucky mariners that enabled them 
to get ashore at all. A more depressing reception 
could hardly be imagined. When they landed, nerves 
distraught after the terrors of the night, weak, faint- 
ing for food, it was raining heavily. Most of them 
had no boots, some no coats, and others no caps. 
They tried to make some sort of a shelter of the 
coarse tussock grass; but the rain soon washed this 
out and sleep became impossible. The first mate was 
in a bad way; he had lost the use of his legs, and in 
fact had been brought ashore with difficulty; for 
whilst along that line the men had come hand over 
hand, he had had to have a bowline round him. 
And then for twelve days this Jabez Peters just 
continued to live—nothing more than that. By 
means of the fire his companions cooked him a 
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molly-hawk every day, and they would fetch him 
some drinking-water in a sou’wester. But he was 
sixty years old, had no teeth, and was not physically 
fit to enjoy their hardships. The food did him no 
good, but all the time he was tormented with a 
burning thirst. 

Yes, there was fortunately water on this rocky 
place, but it had to be fetched from the other side of 
the island in an oilskin coat, and then from this his 
sou’wester was kept filled for him; but one day, like 
the case of that other mariner discovered on Auck- 
land, the water was found untouched. Peters’s 
lifeless body needed no more sustenance. That 
foremast of the Dundonald, which had been so shaky, 
ended about the same time, but the crew managed 
to cut away some of the canvas, and this was the 
means of covering themselves against the snow and 
hail until the month of May. A sailor is unquestion- 
ably the most resourceful creature who walks on two 
legs, and when he is driven by want on a desolate 
island you see him with his inventive genius at its 
best. 

I can conceive no harder task than that which met 
these men on Disappointment Island, for not even a 
conjurer can perform his tricks without some material 
to work upon. However, these men out of small 
possibilities created wonders, and if history has any 
practical value at all it shows us, for an example, 
what extraordinarily fine feats the human race is 
capable of. A house or home of some sort was 
the first consideration: the most natural instinct 
demanded that. As there was nothing wherewith to 
make a roof, they decided to make a hole under the 
ground; but as they had no tools, they went back to 
the practice of the primitive animal and burrowed 
with their hands. Then above the holes they erected 
a framework of sticks, and over the sticks the sods 
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of earth, and in this manner they became owners 
of huts about six feet long by four feet wide. And 
thus they existed through the winter, living on sea- 
hawks, molly-hawks and seals. 

The latter puzzled the seafarers for some time; 
for it is not part of a sailor’s education to know all 
about these creatures, and there were some men who 
even began to imagine that here were those mythical 
enemies the sea-serpents. Anyway, how did they kill 
them? They tried whacking them on the back with 
a stick, but this did not have the smallest effect; and 
then, one day, a seaman struck a seal on the nose 
and it rolled over. The secret of seal-hunting had 
thus been learnt by experience, and from that 
moment the job was easy. As to the cooking arrange- 
ments, here, too, they had to learn with time. As 
they had not so much as a frying-pan, they used to 
cook everything by the plain process of putting the 
bird or seal-flesh into the flames. It was simple and 
required no argument, but it was capable of improve- 
ment; so presently they got some mud and made an 
oven, and the food was cooked on a spit as in the 
good old-fashioned days. 

But their ingenuity did not end even here. They 
needed boots, so these were manufactured out of seal- 
skin, tobacco-pouches were made from canvas, and a 
meat-hook was fashioned from the Veronica elliptica, a 
shrubby plant which is the only kind of wood obtain- 
able on the island. By this time the sails had been 
cut up for clothes and blankets, and this raised 
another difficulty, for the resolution was come to 
that as they knew there was a provision depdt on 
Auckland Island ever since Musgrave’s experience, 
they must try and reach there. Yes, but how? They 
had no boat and the distance was about five miles, 
so it was too far to swim. It was decided to build a 
boat. But this Veronica eiliptica has barely several feet 
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of straight wood in it, and that, we have said, was 
the only available timber. Therefore once more 
twentieth-century mariners were sent right back to 
the practice of primitive man and they decided to 
do what he did—use these twigs as frames and sew 
round them a skin of canvas—which was about as 
near as one could get to the dim, pre-dugout period 
of nautical history. 

Very good: but how about material when it had all 
been cut up for clothes? The answer was sim- 
plicity itself: the canvas must be taken off their 
bodies and sewn together for the boat’s hull. The 
unfortunate part was that among those who perished 
were the two men who could best have done this 
boat-building job, for both the carpenter and the 
sail-maker had been drowned when the ship went 
ashore. Neverthcless three men with the sticks and 
canvas set to work on the job. Needles? Ah, the 
sail-maker’s outfit would have come in handy; but 
there were birds on the island, and they selected a 
sharp bone, bored a hole in it, and there you have a 
primitive needle. But the canvas was stiff and un- 
yielding, a marlinspike or pricker was much to be 
desired; so, as there were no ship-chandlers’ or 
ironmongers’ shops on Disappointment Island, they 
used a bit of wire from the ship’s rigging to bore 
the holes. 

The boat would require oars, and these were 
fashioned out of forked sticks with canvas tied round 
them. Tied? Then there were bits of rope on the 
island? Certainly not. Once again they went back 
to the custom of the Egyptian shipmen in those 
dynastic times thousands of years before the Christian 
era: these modern islanders made their own rope out 
of the local grass fibre. But by the last day of July that 
miracle of man’s invention, a boat, had been brought 
into being, and in that effort we see an epitome of 
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maritime history—the desire to travel across the sea 
actuating the mind and hands of man to build some- 
thing that would move like the fishes and not sink 
like the stone. It was a rough elementary job, and 
inside it was all elbows and knees, as a shipwright 
would designate it; but it would have puzzled the 
finest yacht-builder to have done better with that 
awkward Veronica elliptica. Musgtave, you remember, 
had found himself up against a similar problem. 

This little boat was flimsy enough, but she floated 
and that was the supreme test; and, what was more, 
she carried a party of the men on July 31st across to 
Auckland main island. They took with them six 
precious matches and returned with two. They had 
searched all over the island, but they had been unable 
to find any depot. This was a little unfortunate; for 
I have verified the fact that there were three dep6ts at 
that date—at Port Ross, at Norman Inlet, and in 
Carnley Harbour. But, as you know, sailors are never 
much good at walking. Thus on August 9th this 
home-made boat came back to Disappointment 
Island. 

Such a distinct set-back to their plans was enough 
to break the hearts of many another set of men, but 
the effect on the Dundonalds was to spurt them to 
renewed effort. What is moral courage but boldness 
and determination to fight against threatening 
danger? These men had that; they had been well 
tried and tested. So in September they made a second 
boat and away started in her a party to have another 
search over the island where the alleged depot existed. 
But again there was to be bad luck, again disappoint- 
ment dogged them: the boat was actually smashed 
by the sea before it could get clear. 

Not even this broke their spirits. The General 
Grant’s men, you remember, had been unable to find 
any landing on Disappointment Island, yet there is 
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just one place, and this the Dundonald’s people had 
found. That was so consoling that it impelled them 
to make a further effort, so in October a third boat 
was built, and into her got Eyre, the cheery Cockney, 
whose indomitable pluck and optimistic disposition 
not even Disappointment Island could crush. With 
him went the third mate, Knudsen, the Norwegian 
from Arendal, Walters (another Arendalian), and 
Micky Gratton, the Irishman reared in Arklow. 
These four entrusted themselves to the flimsy craft; 
they got across all right, but as they reached Auckland 
the boat struck a rock, was smashed, and threw the 
men into the sea. This was a small incident in the 
lives of men who had suffered a far worse experience 
when the Dundonald went down; but this boat disaster 
had serious results. 

You recollect that there remained only two 
matches: these had been brought on this third 
journey, but they got so wet that even three days 
later not a light could be got from them. Moreover, 
as if these men of grit were to be tested to the point 
of breaking strain, their precautions were also 
damped utterly. That is to say, they had brought 
with them a fire which was carried in the boat on a 
sod of turf, the intention being thus to save the 
two matches. But, of course, when the boat collapsed 
this fire was put out; yet not their spirits. For three 
days they felt this hardship very keenly, but on the 
fourth morning they started out in earnest to find 
the supposed depot. After walking about fifteen 
miles through the bush and scrub, they actually found 
in Carnley Harbour the depét and the boat provided 
by the New Zealand Government. You can imagine 
the feelings of these four men! 

But the story is not yet ended. It was evident 
that someone had recently been there and helped 
themselves to tea, butter, sugar and coffee, since these 
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articles were missing. It must have occurred some 
time after February 1st, for there was a piece of paper 
found in the depot which showed that the Govern- 
ment S.S. Tutanekai had called there on that date, and 
gave the information that another Government 
steamer would again call in about six months. But 
in that depdt were ship’s biscuits and tinned meat, 
and there were clothes also. As there were no sails 
for the boat, the men cut up their old clothes, and 
thus on the next day started out to make Disappoint- 
ment Island. But the weather was impossible, and 
they had difficulty even in getting back to the depot. 

In the meantime, life for a few hours in this hut 
was luxury, and the men even cut each other’s hair 
and beards, which had grown during these months. 
In fact, if you please, next day when they in their new 
clothes and shorn tonsure reached Disappointment 
Island, their mates did not recognize them, but 
imagined they were a party of sealers. During their 
stay on Disappointment Island there had always been 
the beacon fire to attract any ship, and they had 
erected from the nobbly Veronica elliptica just such a 
mast, with yards and gaff complete, as you would 
expect to be constructed by a primitive coastguard. 
A flag was made and hoisted at the peak with the 
encouraging word “Welcome” and the symbol of 
an anchor at each corner; but never had a ship 
seen it and been tempted towards it. Still, it didn’t 
matter now: those seven months of Robinson Crusoe 
life had come to an end. 

So the next morning half of the fifteen survivors 
were put into the depdt-boat, which landed them on 
Auckland Island at the spot where the first canvas- 
boat had touched, and now left these men to find 
their way overland to the depdt. The boat then 
returned to Disappointment Island, and took off the 
remainder, including the second mate. When this 
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officer had landed from the Dyndonald that awful 
night he had been so seriously ill from exposure that 
nobody expected him to live; but he won through, 
and now came off. The boat continued her trip 
round the island and thus arrived at the hut depét. 
From the assuring statement about the Tutanekai, it 
could not be long before a Government steamer 
would return, for she was already about three months 
overdue, so you can readily believe that a sharp 
look-out was kept from now onwards all the time, 
and that self-same month, within a very few days, 
there steamed in the Government S.S. Hinemoa, to 
the unbounded delight of these men who had suffered 
and borne and fought like true sons of the sea. 

The rest of the narrative is just this. The castaways 
were treated aboard the Hinemoa with that kindness 
and attention which can come only from the hearts of 
sailor-men, who marvelled at the ingenuity and pluck 
on the part of the Dundonalds, and before long these 
thirteen found themselves amid the civilization of 
New Zealand. At a later date the body of Peters the 
mate was removed from Disappointment Island, 
buried at Port Ross, in the north of Auckland, and a 
cross erected, and there in this outlandish place rests 
the sailor home from the sea. As to the rest of that 
band, Eyre afterwards served for a time in the 
Hinemoa. It was on October 2nd that all hope of the 
barque Dundonald had been given up, and she was 
actually posted on that date at Lloyd’s as missing. 
You may judge of the dramatic surprise when 
Eyre’s brother on November 30th received a cable- 
gram from The Bluff, New Zealand, with the two 
words “Rescued. Charlie.” Well, Eyre is now mar- 
tied, and you may like to know that the names of 
his two daughters are Hinemoa and Dundonald: 
there is no need to say any more. 

As regards the other men, perhaps you will like to 
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know how they fared. Knudsen, the Norwegian 
third mate, went to sea as second mate of the S.S. 
Kairaki. About the year 1915 she foundered off the 
New Zealand coast with all hands, so Knudsen had 
his final sea experience. Puhze settled down in New 
Zealand; Roberts the Welshman got a job with the 
Wellington Harbour Board, New Zealand; Stewart 
the Maori went into the bush; Ellis the Australian 
served in an Australian steamer; Ivimey the English- 
man was serving in a barquentine called the Mary 
Isabel—you see it was impossible to stifle the call 
of the sea in some men—but this vessel on her 
voyage from New Zealand to Sydney disappeared 
with all hands. Nowadays, with the passing of sail, it 
is rare that those depdts in Auckland are needed, 
but the stores still remain and the Government 
steamer still calls there twice a year. 


THE STORY OF THE AUD 


HE cruise of the S.S. Axd is one of the most 

interesting incidents of modern sea warfare, 
quite apart from its political attraction. Its story is 
known to comparatively few people, and it deserves 
to be put on record as a daring adventure by a captain 
and crew who were certainly plucky and ran tre- 
mendous risks. That much must be conceded; for, 
although the Asd was an enemy ship, yet we can well 
afford to respect bravery and daring. 

This vessel was originally a Wilson liner, named 
the Castro, but had the misfortune in 1914 at the 
beginning of the war to fall into German hands, and 
less than two years later became an enemy mystery 
ship. After the Great European War her commanding 
officer, Lieutenant Karl Spindler of the German Naval 
Reserve, published an account of her operations and 
capture; but as this was both very incomplete and 
in certain aspects inaccurate, it may be as well to 
straighten out the narrative so that the truth may be 
set down whilst the facts are still fresh in one’s mind. 

I may be allowed to mention that at the time of her 
capture I was on patrol not many miles away, and a 
few hours after she had been arrested I was aboard 
one of the sloops which brought her activities to a 
sudden stop, and heard the story at first-hand. The 
incidents between her capture and destruction were 
also told me by eye-witnesses a few hours afterwards, 
and I have had unimpeachable evidence as to other 
details which Spindler was ignorant of. Admiral Sir 
Reginald Hall, who was Director of Naval Intelli- 
gence at the Admiralty during the war, was reported 
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to have remarked that “Spindler ought to have been 
shot. No matter for what purpose he came, he was a 
spy and a hard liar at that.” 

Without wishing to stir up the muddy waters of 
politics, it is necessary to mention that this voyage 
was part of the Sinn Fein policy working in co- 
operation with Germany with a view to a big end. 
Two years before the Great War Sir Roger Casement 
wrote a couple of anti-British articles which attracted 
a great deal of attention in Germany, where imme- 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities they were 
reprinted in pamphlet form. Casement was in the 
United States, but reached Germany by the begin- 
ning of November 1914, and was received at the 
German Foreign Office, Berlin. There followed 
months of plotting and scheming, so that by Kebruary 
of 1916 it was decided to begin the Irish rebellion on 
Easter Eve of that year. 

Easter Day fell on April 23rd, and, for weeks 
before, those of us who were on patrol off the south- 
west Irish coast were perpetually on the look-out for 
some attempt to land arms. That part of the world is 
indented with so many deep-water bays and fjords, 
and has such a long line of lonely, sparsely inhabited 
coastline, with all sorts of convenient coves and so 
many suitable hiding-places in the hills at the back, 
that the enemy had a large area from which to choose 
his landing-place. We were expecting the attempt to 
occut on or about March 17th (St. Patrick’s Day). 
For this purpose the Commander-in-Chief had placed 
an outer ring of sloops well to seaward of the coast, 
ready to intercept any strange ship; while the actual 
coastline and the bays were patrolled by smaller 
craft, such as armed trawlers, armed steam drifters 
and small motor yachts. It would thus be very difficult 
for an enemy ship to find her way into the land with- 
out being soon detected. 
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St. Patrick’s Day, however, passed without event. 
Actually, as we know now, the Foreign Office in 
Berlin had on March 4th telegraphed to the German 
Embassy, Washington, the following message, and 
the details should be carefully noted so as to compare 


them with what followed: 


“Between 2oth and 23rd April, in the evening, 
two or three steam trawlers could land 20,000 rifles 
and 1o machine-guns, with ammunition and 
explosives, at Fenit Pier in Tralee Bay. 

“Trish pilot-boat to await the trawlers at dusk, 
north of the island of Inishtooskert, at the entrance 
of Tralee Bay, and show two green lights to each 
other at short intervals. Please wire whether 
the necessary arrangements in Ireland can be 
TIRE esses 


On March 26th the same office telegraphed to the 
German Embassy, Washington: 


“Three trawlers and a small cargo steamer are 
coming with 1,400 tons cargo-measurement.” 


And on April 18th: 


“Delivery of arms must take place punctually 
on Sunday, 23rd April, in the evening. This is of 
the highest importance. As smuggling is impos- 
sible, the landing must be carried out rapidly.” 


It was also arranged that there should be an air 
raid on England and a naval attack to coincide with 
the rising. Now let us see what actually occurred. 
The above telegrams have been presented to Parlia- 
ment! and are beyond dispute. Lieutenant Spindler 


1 Cmd. Paper, 1108. 
2 Gun Running for Casement. London. 1921. 
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says that on March 21st, when he had just come into 
Wilhelmshaven from patrol, he was sent for by his 
chief and given the opportunity of commanding the 
mystery cargo ship Libau, the name that had been 
given to the Castro, and a volunteer crew was chosen 
to serve with him. Spindler, before the war, had been 
fourth officer in one of the North German Lloyd 
liners and was summoned to Berlin to receive his 
final instructions. Casement was still in Germany, but 
as he had strongly objected to setting out in the 
Libau, it was decided to send him to Ireland in a 
submarine together with Monteith and Bailey. The 
British Parliamentary paper describes Monteith 
as “a dismissed Ordnance store conductor . 

an Irish Volunteer organizer who had gone to 
America and thence to Germany.” Spindler 
describes Bailey, the ex-Irish sergeant, as “a 
thorough-paced scoundrel.” 

We know now that these three left Germany about 
April 12th in U 22, and the intention was for the 
submarine to rendezvous the Libauw in Tralee Bay, 
take these three men aboard, and the steamer was 
then to proceed to the shore under Casement’s direc- 
tions. There was much similarity between this Ger- 
man mystery ship and our own Q-ships. The fitting 
out was done with the utmost secrecy, there were 
hidden manholes and concealed entrances, dummy 
bulkheads and unsuspected passages. So, too, as in 
our mystery ships, the crew were trained to discard 
all naval smartness and to copy as nearly as possible 
the habits and bearing of a tramp steamer’s hands. 
In case the ship should be stopped and examined she 
was to pretend she was bound for Genoa from Nor- 
way. Therefore a cargo of piece-goods marked with 
the usual shippers’ marks for Genoa was carefully 
stowed. To make everything seem doubly sure, 
Norwegian papers and books, Norwegian boats, a 
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Norwegian compass, Norwegian logs, manifests and 
Bills of Lading were also carried. 

The “faked” cargo consisted of pit-props, tin 
goods, window-frames, etc. But the real cargo in- 
cluded practically everything that a rebel army could 
need for carrying on a campaign. This comprised a 
large quantity of rifles (captured from the Russians 
by the Germans), trench tools, ammunition, various 
kinds of bombs. I examined one of the latter and 
found it to be of the kind that is worked by a 
clock and explodes at a given time. In addition, this 
steamer carried uniforms and arms for the crew, 
navigational instruments and books, charts and flags, 
together with forty-five days’ coal, and provisions for 
six months. As in the case of our own Q-ships, the 
value of having an expert Mercantile Marine officer 
in command rather than a Naval officer was most 
important. For instance, Spindler even remembered 
such a detail as chalked tally-marks on the hatches, 
which you would expect to see in the case of a tramp 
recently out of her port. There can be no question 
but that this ex-Wilson steamer was just the ship for 
the job, and that nothing had been left undone to 
complete her disguise as a gun-runner. It was a very 
clever and painstaking piece of camouflage. 

Dropping the temporary name of Liban, which had 
been used for the purpose of putting inquisitive 
people off the scent, the ship changed her name to 
Aud, and with the Norwegian flag flying put to sea. 
The great difficulty which the very few German ships 
which succeeded in reaching the Atlantic during the 
war encountered, was to get through our blockade, 
and this much is to be said for the enemy, that they 
had thought the problem out so carefully as to take 
every possible precaution. Thus, in order to avoid our 
vigilant cruisers, a course would be set as far as 
possible to the north, even to the edge of the Arctic. 
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And in case they should be intercepted, it was always 
hoped that the Norwegian appearance of the specially 
selected crew, the Norwegian papers and fittings, and 
the rehearsed practice of giving commands in Nor- 
wegian might deceive the British boarding-officer. 
This actually did occur in the case of the raider 
Seeadler, later on that year, though the Moewe managed 
to get through the blockade without being stopped. 
It was also part of the German intention that if the 
ship were arrested and sent into port by a British 
prize crew, the Germans would in turn overpower 
the intruders and recapture their own ship. This was 
carefully worked out by the captain of the Seeadler 
and also by the captain of the Awd. 

Not without excitement and the keenest suspense, 
the Aud managed to get through our blockade by 
going several hundred miles north-east of the Faroes 
to the edge of the Arctic and then, coming south- 
west, took advantage of the thick weather and 
reached the Atlantic; though Spindler states that he 
was shadowed for a time by one of our auxiliary 
cruisers. But now came the first of a series of thrilling 
moments. The Aad, you will understand, was bound 
with the necessary munitions of war that were to 
enable the rebellion to break out in the west of 
Ireland and spread across to Cork and then to Dublin. 
If you look at a chart or map where the Atlantic 
washes the coast of Kerry, you will find that it is 
almost bisected by the broad Dingle Bay. At the 
entrance are the Great Blasket Islands, which rise 
out of the sea impressively, where the few natives still 
use the primitive skin canoes which are some of the 
most interesting little craft in Europe. 

The scenery along this coast is wild, rugged and 
grand, suggestive of elemental forces and away from 
civilization. Off here submarines used to torpedo 
ships and lay their mines; and in the frequent gales 
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of wind seas of immense grandeur would hurl them- 
selves against the jagged rocks. But on a fine day in 
summer weather, with the sea-birds in their thou- 
sands and the patches of green on the islands, you 
had as fine a marine picture as any artist could long 
for. This corner of the world, with the exception of 
Iceland, is the westernmost part of the whole of 
Europe and projects farther out than either Spain or 
Portugal. 

Now, only about thirty miles to the north-east of 
the Blaskets comes Tralee Bay, with the mountains 
at the back, but a sandy beach to the north of Fenit, 
which ends the eastern arm of the bay. The Azd’s 
destination, in accordance with the telegram of March 
4th already quoted, was Fenit Pier. There were no 
enemy trawlers; she was voyaging alone. But having 
got safely through the Northern Blockade, she now 
had to do two things, if she was to arrive in Tralee 
Bay at the exact moment, and this was most 
important. 

For, firstly, she must keep well to seaward of the 
coast as long as possible, so as to avoid meeting with 
the sloops, Q-ships, and auxiliary vessels such as 
trawlers and drifters which were always patrolling 
the Irish coastline. But, secondly, in the thick 
northern weather during varying winds and currents 
it was not always possible to get sights, and therefore 
some sort of a fix must be obtained to assist the dead 
reckoning. In a word, Spindler’s venture would be 
useless if he could not make an accurate landfall. 

If you turn to a map or chart, you will find Rockall 
marked between two and three hundred miles west of 
the Outer Hebrides; and if the Aud could sight this 
strange freak of Nature she could lay her course with 
some confidence therefrom to the Irish coast. This 
island is a mere pinnacle of granite, about eighty feet 
wide at the water-line, and rises only seventy feet 
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above the sea. It is a kind of miniature continent like 
the Azores, and is separated from the European 
continent by sea which is a mile and a half deep. It 
is highly magnetic and affects a ship’s compasses. 
Unlit, uninhabited, it is rarely sighted by shipping 
to-day other than whalers and a few steam trawlers 
at certain seasons of the year. You will realize that it 
is very difficult to be seen, though I know of an 
English yacht which in July 1921 did get a momentary 
glimpse of it. There is an uncharted reef which 
extends about a couple of miles E. by S. from it, and 
causes a nasty and dangerous sea. 

When Axd arrived in the Rockall vicinity the wind 
had reached hurricane force, but the time for making 
Tralee was fast running out. One sea threw her on 
her beam ends, but still she held on. At last the 
breakers were seen to starboard, and thus she was 
able to alter course with confidence. But now some- 
thing happened. The compass had gone mad! “The 
compass-catd,” says Spindler, “spun round like a 
teetotum, whirling faster and faster. . . . It pointed 
One moment north, the next south-west and abso- 
lutely refused to steady.” The magnetic Rockall had 
proved its subtle power. 

In those terrific seas the Aud very nearly suc- 
cumbed. One sea came aboard green and turned her 
into a half-tide reef, and it was not till after two hours 
of battling against the gale that the ship won through 
and steered S.S.E., with two days left to reach Tralee. 
The wind now came N.N.W., and on the way 
towards the Irish coast Spindler began to wonder 
seriously whether the British had got wind of this 
enterprise. He declined to entertain such a possi- 
bility. But we know, from the Parliamentary Paper 
already referred to, that in that same April ‘‘a seizure 
was made by the United States Government at the 
office of Wolf von Igel, Go Wall Street, New York, 
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of certain documents which proved the intimate 
relations between the accredited representatives of 
the Kaiser in the United States and Irish plotters 
against the laws and security of the United States, as 
well as against the British Empire. . . . Von Igel 
had established in the autumn of 1914 what was 
ostensibly an ‘advertising agency’ in Wall Street. The 
business carried on there had, however, nothing 
whatever to do with advertising. He was an official 
of the German Embassy. . . .” 

Yes; Spindler was a little too optimistic. The 
British Navy were keenly on the look-out for him. 
There was the light cruiser Gloucester, for instance, 
not far away; there were destroyers in the vicinity ; 
there were sloops; and there were other craft. But 
wait. By Thursday, April 2oth, the Aud was getting 
very near the end of her journey. Her noon position 
was Lat. 52° N., Long. 11° W., about forty-five miles 
short of Tralee. Had he but known it, there was 
scarcely an hour of the day or night when one of our 
sloops was not in that neighbourhood. During the 
preceding hours the gun-runner had dumped her 
false cargo of pit-props and other goods over the 
side and had everything ready to land the munitions. 
At one that afternoon the landfall was made, and at 
3.30 Loop Head (at the mouth of the Shannon) was 
visible. Three-quarters of an hour later the Aud was 
off the island of Inishtooskert, where the agreed 
rendezvous was to take place. 

I well remember that Thursday before Easter. It 
was a glorious spring day with a light north-east 
wind, and there was a certain amount of activity off 
the south-west coast. At 9.30 that morning the 
conning-tower of a submarine had been sighted in 
Lat. 51° 17’ N., Long. 11° 15’ W. At 4.40 p.m. H.M. 
sloop Zinnia passed me; and five minutes later H.M. 
destroyer Onslow (which a few weeks later was to 
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distinguish herself at the Battle of Jutland) came 
along. Onslow, fresh from the Clyde and brand-new, 
looking a thing of beauty throughout her 270 feet of 
length, had been detached by Gloucester and was 
bringing in a suspicious Belgian trawler to be 
examined in Berehaven; but the fisherman turned 
out to be innocent. And at this moment the Aud was 
waiting off Inishtooskert, getting very uneasy and 
wondering why the other party had not kept the 
rendezvous. The suspense was intensely trying. What 
had gone wrong? Where was the Irish pilot? Where 
was Casement’s submarine? 

For a time the Awd cruised about Tralee Bay, and 
already they could see Fenit Pier, but no Sinn Feiner 
came off to welcome them. It was all very mysterious. 
Night came on, and soon after midnight the gun- 
tunner anchored off Inishtooskert; but about five 
o’clock on Good Friday morning, April 21st, the 
armed trawler Setter IJ, commanded by a skipper, 
visited the Awd. Spindler wrongly calls her the 
Shatter II. Actually she was a 181-ton steam trawler 
armed with one 6-pounder and based on Galway 
under the orders of Commander F. W. Hanan, R.N., 
the local Senior Naval Officer, whose patrol area 
included Tralee Bay. According to Spindler the 
trawler skipper was blufted into taking the Aud for a 
Norwegian who had been compelled to anchor owing 
to engine breakdown, and eventually left to resume 
her patrol. 

But now things began to happen. Spindler still 
remained at anchor overhauling his engines, with the 
intention of staying there till nightfall, but in the 
afternoon he had the unpleasant shock of sighting 
one of our sloops and hurriedly weighed anchor and 
cleared out. At 11.30 that morning I had passed, near 
Dursey Head, a Norwegian steamship proceeding 
north with her national colours painted on her hull, 
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as was the custom at that date. As the Aud cleared the 
shelter of Tralee Bay and came out into the Atlantic 
Spindler sighted this vessel, and remarked afterwards 
that she was “devilishly like” the Aud, and wondered 
if she were the real, genuine Norwegian Axd his own 
ship was simulating and that was due back from the 
Mediterranean about this time. 

About six that evening Spindler sighted to the 
south-west the smoke of one of our sloops, and 
presently a second. A little later the dud was some- 
what in the position of a burglar who is escaping but 
finds a cordon of police around him. Says the Axd’s 
captain: “Ahead, astern, in fact all round us, we 
could see smoke clouds. . . . All auxiliary cruisers, 
and all of the same type. All the steamers of the 
Channel service seemed to have been concentrated 
against us.” 

But here Spindler makes a mistake. These were all 
genuine ships of the Royal Navy, and not auxiliaries. 
Built primarily for mine-sweeping, the sloops were 
actually employed chiefly as patrol ships and usually 
carried a couple of 4-in. or 4.7-in. guns. Their dis- 
placement was 1,250 tons and they were all of the 
Flower class, with a couple of funnels and a cruiser 
stern. The bridge was well forward, and I admit that 
bow on they did look very like the Dover-Calais 
cross-Channel steamers, but as a fact they had been 
built since the war began. In lieu of destroyers, which 
at that time were none too plentiful, Admiral Bayly, 
the Commander-in-Chief at Queenstown, was em- 
ploying his sloops for the outer patrols. 

About seven that evening up came the sloop 
Bluebell (Lieutenant Basil Hood, R.N.), who hoisted a 
signal ordering the Aud to stop immediately. The 
senior sloop in the cordon was the Zznnia (Lieutenant- 
Commander G. F. Wilson, R.N.), already mentioned. 
Spindler made a fatal mistake, and a moment’s 
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thought ought to have convinced him that he would 
be taken for a liar. On being asked what ship and 
where bound, he was fool enough to reply “Genoa.” 
For days afterwards there was a good laugh in the 
wardrooms of the various sloops at this simple 
answer. Here was a cargo ship out of Tralee Bay, a 
well-known centre of Sinn Fein activity, trying to 
bluff naval officers into believing that she was on her 
way to Italy. Why, the sloops were looking out for 
her! Spindler, I’m afraid, was altogether too cock- 
sure, and too apt to despise his enemies. 

“We knew he was coming,” said Admiral Hall, 
already quoted above, “‘and watched him most of the 
way. There was no object to be gained in sinking 
him in the North Sea; we wanted to make certain 
that he intended to carry out the object with which 
he was credited—namely, to carry supplies to Ireland 
—and this could only be proved by the arrival of the 
ship at her destination.” 

The rest of the story may be quickly told. B/uebell 
was given the job of escorting Aud as a prize to 
Queenstown, most of 150 miles away. Aud was 
peremptorily commanded to follow astern of Bluebell 
and to steer a certain course. Like a rather tiresome, 
naughty child, Awd asked one or two pertinent 
questions, but was promptly told to be obedient. 
During that night the two ships continued their 
voyage, rounded Cape Clear and kept along the 
coast of Cork to the eastward. When daylight 
returned, the Ad was still steaming astern of her 
escort, but now occurred a startling and dramatic 
finale. Off Queenstown harbour is Daunt’s Rock 
lightship, well known to many a Transatlantic 
passenger. From the balcony of Admiralty House, 
Queenstown, just after breakfast, Blyebe/] was seen 
coming along near the lightship, when suddenly the 
Aud stopped her engines, lowered her boats, into 
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which the German crew clambered and shoved off. 
There came an explosion, smoke was seen rising in 
the morning air, the Aud burst into fragments and 
flames, and sank. For Spindler had caused the fuses 
and bombs to do the job of blowing up the ship, 
which was full of munitions. Thus not so much as a 
rifle reached the rebels. 

The Aud’s captain and crew were ordered aboard 
the Bluebell, who had stopped her engines. Arrived 
on board, a rather amusing incident occurred. 
Apparently Spindler never realized the humour of the 
situation when a “‘boyish-looking lieutenant received 
me,” and “I therefore requested the lieutenant . . 
to conduct me to his commanding officer before 
he took any further steps. For answer there was 
a derisive laugh from the crew... .” Well, the 
reason was that Lieutenant Hood, the captain of 
Bluebell, happened to look extraordinarily young to 
be in command of such a ship. He was a great 
athlete and always seemed junior than his years. He 
died long before the end of the war, after doing 
excellent work with his sloop, but this incident of 
the Aud was the most historic event of his patrol 
service. 

Spindler and his crew were taken into Queenstown 
harbour and made prisoners. Presently Admiral 
Bayly sent down a diver in the vicinity of Daunt’s 
Rock lightship. The wrecked And was located, and 
specimens of her munitions and Russian rifles were 
brought up, together with a German naval white 
ensign. This remained suitably framed in the 
Bluebell’s wardroom till the end of the war as an 
interesting relic. 

Thus, in spite of all the careful weeks of plotting, 
in spite of all the meticulous arrangements that had 
been made, the entire effort failed. Aud kept the 
appointment in Tralee Bay on the Thursday; but 
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U 22 with Casement and the other two men did not 
arrive till the early hours of Good Friday, when they 
landed from the submarine in a collapsible boat on 
the beach to the north of Fenit. I still remember the 
thrill with which the news came to me at sea from the 
coastguard semaphore station at Cahirmore. “Arms 
and ammunition,” the flags began to spell out,“found 
in small collapsible boat at Tralee four a.m. to-day 
coming to Cork.” It seemed like an incident out of 
an adventurous novel. But there was no question 
about it. The rest of the story is well known to most 
readers, how that Casement and Bailey were quickly 
arrested and that Monteith escaped. An endeavour 
was made to postpone the rebellion in view of the 
way things had turned out. Casement had got a 
message through that the rising was to be counter- 
manded. But actually the rebellion broke out in 
Dublin alone not on Easter Day, as originally 
intended, but on the day after, April 24th. The next 
few days kept the sloops busily employed. Blyebell 
and the cruiser Gloucester shelled Galway, Snowdrop 
and Zinnia and Laburnum were all hard at it off the 
west coast. In Queenstown harbour the armed 
trawlers were at the buoys, with sandbags round 
gun and wheelhouse, ready to run up the river and 
shell Cork, and for several days there were* no 
trains, daily papers or mails. But on May ist the 
rebellion collapsed. 

As arranged between the German Government 
and the Sinn Feiners, a Zeppelin raid on April 24th 
was made on East Anglia, and next day, just after 
daylight, a number of German battle-cruisers and 
other ships shelled Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and a 
Zeppelin raid occurred on that day over Essex and 
Kent. 

Casement was tried and hanged. As to Spindler, he 
managed to escape from Donington Hall camp, but 
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was recaptured. At least he had done what he could 
for his own country against us, but he had been 
badly let down and both our intelligence and naval 
vigilance had been too much for him. Still—he was 


a seaman, and therefore his exploits are worthy of 
our consideration. 


THE SCHOONER THAT TRIED 


CONSIDER that the following is as plucky a 

cruise as has ever been attempted in modern 
times, and I see no reason to omit it merely because 
the heroes of the achievement happen to have been 
our late enemies the Germans. There was precious 
little that we could learn from the Teuton by sea, 
but no fair-minded person will deny that in this 
adventurous voyage were displayed just those 
qualities of courage, enterprise, endurance and deter- 
mination which we should have heartily applauded 
had the personalities been Anglo-Saxon. I have 
therefore not the slightest hesitation in placing on 
record an account of a gallant attempt that failed only 
at the very last in spite of a long succession of hard 
luck. I submit that these seamen deserve to be remem- 
bered for their bravery when there was everything 
to discourage them. 

The story takes place in that trying autumn of 1916, 
but the preliminaries happened two years before 
that. It will be well if we introduce to the reader here 
the principal characters of the enterprise. And first 
there comes Carl Koch. He had been connected with 
the South Cameroon Rubber Company. To the 
German Cameroons he had gone in 1913, but you 
will remember that in the autumn of 1914 began the 
successful expedition against that colony. Koch 
somehow managed to remain in that area until 
February 1916, when he made his way into Spanish 
territory, and about the middle of that month arrived 
in Spain, where he was interned. It was Koch’s 
fertile brain which conceived the enterprise that was 
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to take place, but it was impossible for him to 
succeed single-handed. 

Now there was an officer of the German Mercantile 
Marine named Heinrich Zuppe, who had served in 
the North German Lloyd. There was also a similar 
officer named Carl Hilburg, and both of these had at 
the beginning of the war been interned at Lisbon, 
where they had arrived in the North German Lloyd 
S.S. Prinz Heinrich. But when Portugal came into the 
wart against Germany, Zuppe proceeded from Lisbon 
to Vigo in Spain. Without Zuppe and Hilburg the 
voyage could never have been attempted, for their 
seamanlike knowledge and their ability as navigators 
were essential to the enterprise. 

Next let us mention Hans Reupke. He was a 
German law student who happened to be on holiday 
in Spain when the Great War broke out, and was 
interned. There were also others, as we shall pre- 
sently see, but these were the chief actors in the 
forthcoming drama. During the summer of 1916 
Koch went ahead with his plans to escape, and began 
to get together a band of his fellow-countrymen who, 
like himself, were weary of being interned in Spain. 
The resolution was made to get back to the Father- 
land if possible. The basic idea was therefore to 
obtain some suitable vessel, fit her out with pro- 
visions and stores for sixty days, and then, proceeding 
northward across the Bay of Biscay, keeping well to 
the westward of Ireland, endeavour to get through 
our northern patrols off Scotland, and thus reach 
Germany via Norway. 

Merely to have decided on this plan shows either a 
wonderful amount of self-confidence or disrespect for 
our patrol forces. It is possible that, as in the case of 
such raiders as the Moewe, Seeadler and Wolf, this 
vessel might have got through relying on the long 
hours of darkness, but she was a far smaller craft 
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than any of the others, and many a critic will judge 
the plan to have been foolhardy. However, when 
men with active minds and bodies have been bored 
by the restrictions of internment in a foreign country 
for two years they will risk much, and there was 
always the uncertainty of the sea, with its elements of 
good luck, which sometimes are the accompaniment 
of pluck. 

Thus gradually a crew of twenty Germans was 
got together. We have already mentioned the two 
civilians and the two mariners. The other sixteen 
consisted of several merchants, a doctor, some Ger- 
man Cameroon police officials, some farmers, and 
some Army non-commissioned officers who after 
fighting in the Cameroons had crossed over into 
Spanish territory and were brought to Spain, where 
they were interned in the month of May 1916 at 
Pamplona and Alcala. You will see, then, that most 
of this band intent on escaping consisted of landsmen; 
but happily for the enterprise there were four 
seamen. Of these three had escaped from a German 
steamer, but the fourth was a man named Emil 
Stehr, who had already passed through a series of 
adventures. 

You will recollect that on January 24, 1915, at the 
Battle of the Dogger Bank, the enemy’s B/acher was 
sunk. Among the survivors picked up was this Emil 
Stehr, who had been serving in her as leading seaman. 
He was brought ashore and taken to the prisoners’ 
camp at Stobs. Here he remained till October zoth 
of the same year, when he escaped with another 
German prisoner and walked to Hawick, where they 
managed to conceal themselves in a goods train 
which brought them to a large goods station on the 
outskirts of Glasgow. Here they managed to obtain 
provisions and then stowed themselves aboard a 
Norwegian ship bound for Spain, and in this manner 
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they arrived at the port of Huelva in the south-west 
corner of Spain. 

There can be no doubt but that the Germans were 
lucky to find themselves interned in Spain, where 
there was a good deal of feeling favourable to them 
and where the authorities were far less strict than 
were other neutral Governments in applying the 
principles of internment. We need not examine this 
too closely: we have quite sufficient evidence in 
regatd to U-boats and Spanish harbours. But the net 
result was that it was possible to get this score of 
adventurers together and to purchase the required 
vessel. The incident deserves to be reckoned for study 
alongside the historic Alabama case. 

During the summer of 1916 Koch was getting 
together this band of twenty, and Reupke was looking 
about for a suitable ship. In September the latter 
found a fore-and-aft schooner at Corunna called the 
Virgen del Socorro. She was of about twenty-five tons, 
in a bad state of repair, and if you wish to visualize 
her you must think of an old, ill-found craft with a 
dirty white hull and painted black below the water- 
line. Most of the twenty had contributed their share 
of the purchase price, and for the sum of 11,150 
pesetas a Spaniard named Felipe Perez handed this 
wretched vessel over, the bill of sale being signed by 
Reupke, and by Zuppe as witness. Reupke’s know- 
ledge of law was unquestionably useful, and it may 
be added that he had been for some time employed by 
the German Consul at Vigo. 

The Virgen del Socorro having thus been purchased, 
she had to be brought south to Vigo, which for the 
purpose of the intended expedition was in effect the 
base and starting-place. Arrangements were actually 
made for a tug to meet her, and on October 6th the 
schooner was towed into Vigo and moored near the 
German interned schooner Wert, which had been 
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berthed in an out-of-the-way corner above the town. 
The whole plan had been worked out with Teutonic 
thoroughness; for already the necessary stores had 
been accumulated aboard the Wehrt, and the various 
internees from Pamplona and Alcala had, owing to 
the culpable slackness on the part of the Spanish 
authorities, reached Vigo and proceeded aboard the 
Webrt. It was then an easy matter to transfer men, 
stores and provisions from the Wehrt to the Virgen 
del Socorro. 

No time was wasted, and at 2.30 a.m. on October 
7th the tug Andurina again took her in tow. On the 
way out to sea the Spanish fishery gunboat Gaviota 
was passed, but everyone aboard the latter was either 
literally or metaphorically asleep, so the Virgen del 
Socorro was never observed. To make everything 
seem all right, only four Germans were allowed on 
deck, the other sixteen being kept below, where the 
hold was roughly converted into sleeping accommo- 
dation. Off Ons Island (five miles south of the 
entrance to Arosa Bay) the Andurina cast off her tow, 
and by six o’clock that same morning was back in 
Vigo as if she had merely taken some little coaster as 
far as the open sea. No one had seen anything sus- 
picious, and no questions were asked. Otherwise, 
there was still time enough for the Gaviofa or any 
other Spanish warship to bring the schooner in 
again. 

For the Virgen del Socorro began with a bit of bad 
luck. Nothing, in fact, could have been worse, for 
there was a light northerly wind, and there was a 
heavy beam swell coming in from the Atlantic. Her 
gear was rotten, and all her canvas was bad with the 
sole exception of her mainsail: she was thus hardly 
suitable for North Atlantic and North Sea weather 
such as was only to be expected in the late autumn. 
And the farther north she went, the worse would be 
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the gales and seas. Moreover, there are few things 
that ruin a fore-and-after’s gear so thoroughly and so 
rapidly as being knocked about in a windless swell, 
with booms thrashing across the deck and halyards 
chafing themselves to pieces. There was the further 
annoyance that there was always the possibility of the 
schooner being stopped and arrested off the Spanish 
coast and the adventure being brought to a sudden 
end. 

Thus you can imagine with what displeasure 
Zuppe, the master of the ship, and Hilburg, his mate, 
watched the windless sky all that day, whilst his 
mixed crew of farmers, merchants, police and others 
below were compelled to suffer the worst forms of 
sea-sickness. How many of them began to regret they 
had ever left the solid security of the land! But this 
was only the first of their long series of hardships. 
Throughout the daylight hours the unfortunate 
schooner continued to labour heavily in the nasty 
swell, and at seven that evening she was still off Ons 
Island. But now the breeze went round to north-east 
and enabled Zuppe to put his ship on a course N.W. 
by N. But their bad luck continued, for during the 
first five days the light airs enabled them to make good 
only about 300 miles, and though they were now well 
out into the Atlantic, their latitude was no farther 
north than about Finisterre. And then came a com- 
plete change in the conditions. 

Having been at sea a week and made so little 
progress, heavy weather came on which compelled 
them to heave-to from October 14th to 16th. The 
seas were steep, and it was not till six that morning 
that the wind settled down to west—force 6. This 
enabled them to steer due north, and by the seven- 
teenth they were right out into the Atlantic, well 
west of the Bay of Biscay and looking up ona course 
that would take them clear outside the British Isles, 
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their position by astronomical observation being 
Lat. 46°39'N., Long. 17°14’ W. Next day the 
weather again made them heave-to for a while, and 
then, with a westerly wind and moderate sea, 
they put the schooner once more on a northerly 
course. 

But on the twentieth the wind backed, and in the 
afternoon and evening it had increased to a strong 
gale, so that from seven that night to eight the follow- 
ing morning the schooner had to lie to a sea anchor, 
being now to the west of the approaches of the 
English Channel, the observed position on the 
twentieth being Lat. 49° 59'N., Long. 18° 3’ W. 
After this blow there came a spell of fine weather 
but with a northerly wind, so the schooner’s captain 
put her on the port tack, heading E.N.E. On the 
twenty-second this head wind blew so hard, with 
frequent showers of rain, that the vessel was hove-to 
all day, but on the twenty-third the wind came south- 
west, blew a gale (force 7 to 8) and before it the ill- 
found ship scudded to the north once more. Next 
day it blew a strong gale (force 7 to 9) between W. 
and N.W., and the schooner was hove-to from six in 
the morning till three in the afternoon in a heavy sea. 
By this time the Virgen del Socorro was about the 
latitude of the Fastnet, but two or three hundred 
miles to the westward. 

It happened that at this time I was on patrol in the 
neighbourhood of the Fastnet, and I shall not easily 
forget the atrocious weather that day. On referring 
to my private diary I find that there was a very heavy 
sea, with a S.W. wind off there which I logged at 
force 7, and that night it blew with such force as I 
never remember before or since. Although I was 
compelled to run for shelter during. the afternoon 
into Crookhaven and let go thirty-five fathoms, my 
patrol vessel still dragged across the harbour and 
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gave me the worst night of my life. On the evening 
of the twenty-third H.M. sloop Genista had been 
torpedoed and sunk by a submarine in Lat. 5 1°264.Nsy 
Long. 13° 10’ W., and thus perished Lieut.-Com- 
mander John White, R.N., all his officers and seventy- 
three of his men. On the night of the twenty-third 
Admiral Sir Lewis Bayly left Queenstown in a light 
cruiser, H.M.S. Adventure, to go out into the Atlantic 
and search for any survivors, and about eleven 
o’clock next morning found six men on two rafts 
and then another half-dozen men. Some dead bodies 
were also found, but it was impossible to read the 
Burial Service over them, as by now it was blowing 
a hard gale. During the rest of that week the gale 
scarcely eased up, and the patrol trawler Bradford, 
which was also off the same south-west Irish coast 
near Crookhaven, went down with all hands and was 
never seen again. The reader may therefore take it 
that the ill-found Virgen del Socorro, some distance 
farther out in the Atlantic, went through the worst 
kind of weather that ever a twenty-five tonner could 
be asked to endure. 

Throughout the afternoon of the twenty-fourth 
the squalls during the gale reached force Io to 11, 
and the schooner was as nearly as possible finished. 
The sea anchor was let go from the bow, and with 
the same object the port anchor with thirty fathoms 
of chain was let go; but in vain they tried to bring 
the ship’s head on to the sea, and the unhappy Vzrgen 
del Socorro remained lying across the seas and labour- 
ing heavily. At seven that night came a particularly 
heavy sea which broke against the ship with great 
vehemence and smashed the rudder-post. This 
was a calamity of the first order. Bad enough to 
be out in such a craft, this might have seemed 
the crisis to their troubles, but there was more 
to follow. 
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Their position was now Lat. 53° N., Long. 19° 
W., and the wind blew with hurricane force until the 
evening of the twenty-fifth, and now the ship’s 
chronometer stopped. They used a good deal of oil 
to calm the sea, but they were bound to remain 
hove-to until the afternoon of the twenty-sixth and 
managed to make a jury-rudder. But now they had 
reached a climax, and as a result of the damage to the 
ship and the fact that the chronometer had run down, 
they had to abandon all intention of going round the 
north of Scotland. This was—for them—the height 
of misfortune, and many a brave seaman might have 
been forgiven if he had resolved then and there to 
abandon all hope of reaching Germany and make for 
Berehaven or Queenstown and become a prisoner of 
war. For there are only two ways to Germany. One 
is via the north of Scotland and the other is v/a the 
Dover Straits. But between Iceland and the north of 
Scotland there is a width of more than five hundred 
miles, and between Dover and Calais a width of only 
twenty-one miles. Moreover, the latter was alive with 
all sorts of patrol craft. On paper, then, it seemed an 
utter impossibility to attempt getting home through 
the English Channel. 

Nevertheless Zuppe resolved to try. He had had 
nothing but hard luck from the moment his tug had 
cast him off outside Vigo Bay, and the disappoint- 
ment in the ship at the new decision must have been 
pathetic. But on the twenty-sixth the wind came 
S.E., so they steered E.N.E. towards the coast of 
Ireland, their latitude that day being 50° 50’ N. Next 
day the wind was N.W. and they steered E.S.E., but 
on the twenty-eighth towards evening the wind 
backed to west and they had to heave-to in a rough 
sea and hurricane squalls. 

Their noon latitude on the twenty- eighth was 
51° 1’ N., and they must have been somewhere about 
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the longitude of Cape Clear and making across to get 
hold of the Cornish coast. It so happened that I was 
ptoceeding that same day from the Fastnet to Queens- 
town at twelve knots, so cannot have been very far 
from the Virgen del Socorro. At 10.50 a.m., between 
Galley Head and the Old Head of Kinsale, a couple 
of British destroyers bound west passed me, throwing 
the spray over their mastheads, and I have often 
wondered what Zuppe’s feelings must have been as 
he ran before wind and sea and sighted any of these 
craft | 

During the twenty-ninth in a tremendous high sea 
and swell the schooner scudded south-east before a 
north-west wind, and at ten o’clock next morning 
they sighted Trevose Head on the Cornish coast 
(near Padstow). They were thus about fifty miles to 
the north of the entrance of the English Channel, 
and the wind was now W.S.W. and blowing force 8. 
But an hour later they managed to get the schooner 
round, and during the next few days had a terrible 
time in the vicinity of the Bristol Channel, which is 
about as bad a place for small craft in nasty weather 
as you could find. Thus, during November 1st they 
stood out to the north-west in a rough sea with the 
wind at W.S.W., and at 5 p.m. altered course to 
S.S.E. Next day they steered south, and in the even- 
ing the wind backed to S.E. and blew hard. On the 
third the wind was S.W., force 8—that is, a fresh 
gale—and the schooner scudded under bare poles. 
On the fourth, about eight in the morning, they 
sighted Lundy Island, and then, as the wind came 
south, altered course to west. 

They had thus been boxing about a dangerous 
coast for nearly five whole days, but on November 
sth the gale came N.W. and they ran S.W. down the 
Cornish coast and sighted the Bishops’ Rock. On the 
next morning the wind was N.W., at 2 a.m. the Wolf 
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Rock was abeam, and at 6.30 a.m. they were five 
miles south of the Lizard, roaring up the English 
Channel. The position now was this. They had been 
through the vilest weather, they were relying on their 
jury-rudder, and though they were geographically 
much nearer to Germany than they had been for two 
years, yet they were every minute in deadly peril 
from our vigilant patrols. And the nearer they ap- 
proached the narrow eastern entrance of the Channel, 
the more concentrated would be the destroyers, 
armed trawlers and drifters and other craft. It was 
enough to make any skipper of an adventurous 
blockade-runner very nervous. 

But the old ship was coming along with that fair 
wind doing her seven and eight miles an hour, and 
before 5.30 p.m. was off the Start. Next day the wind 
had backed again to S.W. and was of whole gale 
strength—force 1o—so that the schooner had to 
heave-to. And now began a series of narrow escapes 
from being detected. From that day when they had 
passed the Lizard (November 6th) they had decided 
two things: one to pretend they were a Dutch ship 
and so try to evade the British patrols. For this pur- 
pose the crew had been busy manufacturing a Dutch 
ensign out of the other flags which they possessed. 
The second decision was not to attempt making for 
Zeebrugge, owing to the mine-fields, but to make for 
the East Goodwin lightship and then carry on to 
Ymuiden. Here, of course, they would have been 
again interned, but I presume they had ideas as to 
escaping, and there was always the possibility that 
they might have fallen in with one of their own 
submarines. 

At five o’clock on the morning of November 7th 
the Virgen del Socorro was off Portland Bill and sighted 
a destroyer only a mile and a half away. By two in the 
afternoon they were off St. Catherine’s, four hours 
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later off the Owers lightship; at ten that night off 
Beachy Head, and three-quarters of an hour later off 
the “Royal Sovereign.” And now comes the climax 
of the whole story. After what we have seen this little 
schooner go through, after what we know her crew 
must have suffered, after the plucky endurance of her 
two officers and men, we might be tempted to hope 
that the Virgen del Socorro should win through. In 
some ways she had deserved so to do. On the other 
hand, these men were Germans, they were our 
enemies, and were going home to fight against us. 
We can therefore leave fate to decide the result of 
this adventurous expedition, and, personally, I con- 
sider that the end was very fitting. 

You can easily picture in your mind the extreme 
vigilance of everyone on deck, the anxiety of Zuppe 
and Hilburg, the nervousness with which they re- 
garded every craft, well knowing that if they could 
pass successfully through the next few miles they had 
every chance of getting at least into Holland. During 
the middle watch of that night (November 7th—8th) 
they passed a couple of British destroyers off Dunge- 
ness, and then, keeping about a couple of miles off 
the coast, made for the East Goodwin lightship. But 
this last was for her a most unfortunate mistake. All 
traffic during the war was compelled to pass through 
the Downs, where it was examined in due course. 
But this schooner on going east of the Goodwins 
was promptly sighted at 7.30 that morning by H.M. 
drifter Paramount (Lieutenant G. E. Johnson, R.N.R.), 
who was on patrol about sixteen miles to the east- 
ward of the South Goodwin lightship. Observing 
this strange sail scurrying away to the north-eastward, 
the drifter at once hurried after her. But this was the 
crucial moment, and the Virgen del Socorro was doing 
her best to get away from the little steamer. Lieu- 
tenant Johnson was equally determined that this 
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strange ship, behaving so suspiciously, and so clearly 
endeavouring to elude examination, should be 
stopped. 

Bang! 

The Paramount fired a blank from her gun to call 
attention to her signals. But still the schooner went 
foaming along before the strong S.S.W. She had 
the bone in her teeth now, and there was not a 
very great deal of difference in the speeds of the 
two ships. 

Bang! 

A second blank was fired, but still the Virgen del 
Socorro held on. Just a little farther and this hard 
wind would soon bring her into the neutral waters 
of Holland. There was a heavy sea running, but 
what of that? The schooner had experienced little 
else but bad weather ever since the coast of Spain 
was lost. 

Bang! 

The Paramount was getting righteously angry. 
Three blanks had she fired, and this impudent 
schooner was obviously intentionally ignoring the 
flutter of bunting: “M.N.—Stop immediately.” 
Zuppe was taking not the slightest notice. 

There came a fourth bang, though this time it was 
no longer a blank, but a 6-pounder shell which the 
drifter fired. The moment had come to be firm and to 
act. Warnings were out of date. The shell came 
whizzing over the sea and went clean through the 
mainsail—the only bit of canvas in the schooner that 
was much good. Zuppe now realized that things 
were getting serious. Another shell would prob- 
ably come crashing through the ship. He therefore 
immediately hove-to, but he still kept up his bluff 
by hoisting the Dutch colours which the crew 
had made. 

Owing to the wind and sea it was impossible for 
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Paramount to boatd the schooner, but the former 
questioned the latter, and as the replies were so 
unsatisfactory, and the general appearance of the ship 
was so suspicious, Lieutenant Johnson determined to 
take the latter into port. A line was passed and the 
drifter started to tow; but owing to the sea the rope 
parted twice before getting into the sheltered water 
of the Downs. It was just a month that morning 
since the schooner had used a tow-rope; for four 
hectic weeks she had cruised about on her own, but 
now her freedom of the seas seemed to have come to 
a sudden ending. Hallo! What was that? The per- 
sistent Paramount was ordering the schooner to hoist 
her national colours. 

It was useless to play the fool any longer: the game 
was over. Up went the German merchant ensign in 
waters where it had not been seen for over two years. 
This was more than Lieutenant Johnson could stand 
and he promptly ordered it to be hauled down at 
once. There was no further incident after this, and 
the drifter brought her capture in across the sweeping 
tide between the two pier-heads of Ramsgate, and 
there the expedition finished and the adventurers 
were taken prisoners. Instead of the comparative 
freedom of Spanish internment, they were destined 
to spend two years and more in an English prison 
camp. 

But Zuppe and his companions are entitled to 
evety praise for their seamanlike enterprise and 
pluck. Sailing this crazy old schooner through 
autumn gales was a very different matter from hand- 
ling the S.S. Prinz Heinrich, and no one but a real 
sailor-man would have won through as he did. The 
Virgen del Socorro measured only 50 feet long and 
15 feet in beam. Her log was found on board, to- 
gether with four charts and navigation tables. She 
had practically no spare gear and she carried no boat, 
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and never was a little ship, manned by a brave crew 
of farmers and policemen, so persistently pursued by 
bad luck right through the entire voyage. When the 
rudder was smashed, the schooner was between three 
and four hundred miles west of Ireland. When she 
ran on that south-east course she narrowly escaped 
being lost on the Cornish coast. Then a shift of wind 
took her up to the Smalls (off St. David’s Head), and 
here again she was nearly lost by running ashore. It 
was only still another shift of wind that allowed her 
to make Trevose Head once more, sail round the 
Scillies and run up the English Channel. 

Such an officer as Zuppe would have been very 
valuable to Germany, especially during the last year 
of the war, when such indifferent personnel com- 
manded their submarines. It is therefore a matter for 
congratulation that Lieutenant Johnson should have 
acted so promptly. But this drifter Paramount had a 
lot of good fun during the war. This was the craft 
which on the night of the following February 17th- 
18th, whilst on patrol off Ramsgate about half 
an hour after midnight, sighted a division of 
German destroyers and at once sent up a warning 
rocket to let everyone know. The enemy replied 
with guns and torpedo, but had to go about 
and return home. The drifter had spoiled his 
night’s adventure. 

Nor was that the only other time that the Para- 
mount frustrated the enemy. Just about a year after 
the Virgen del Socorro incident—to be exact it was 
November 24, 1917, and once more the time was 
roughly seven in the morning—the drifter and four 
of her sister ships, assisted by a destroyer, brought 
about the destruction of U 48 on the north-west edge 
of the Goodwins, and there followed both decorations 
and a monetary reward. She has long since been sent 
back to her fishing, but some ships, like some people, 
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seem always destined for adventure, and it would 
never surprise me to hear that in some winter’s gale 
in the North Sea the Paramount had been the means of 
frustrating death from seizing the lives of some dis- 
tressed seamen as she had frustrated the enemy 
during the war. 
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NE bright summer’s day, several years before 
the Great War, I remember being on board 
Captain Scott’s ship Terra Nova half an hour before 
she set off on what was to be the last expedition that 
he would ever undertake. Amid the suppressed 
excitement and bustle connected with a ship before 
setting off, I recollect being particularly struck by a 
junior naval officer who seemed to stand out as full 
of vitality, keen, efficient, and bubbling over with 
initiative. Later on, after Captain Scott’s death 
following his attainment of the South Pole, it fell to 
this young officer to bring the Terra Nova home. 
His career has been one of the most brilliant in the 
whole gallery of officers, naval or mercantile, British 
or foreign, of this century or any other. He had 
passed into Dartmouth from the Merchant Service 
training ship H.M.S. Worcester, and I think I am 
right in saying that to-day no officer wears on his 
breast so many rows of coveted decorations: in fact, 
I always wonder where they will reach to if any more 
accrue, as they certainly must. For wherever there 
is some exciting and thrilling incident afloat, whether 
in peace or war, there you will find BE. R. G. R. Evans. 
The war arrived just at the right time for his 
seniority, and we find him in command of a destroyer 
guarding the Dover Straits. Those who have served 
with him tell you of his zeal and energy, his winter 
swims in Dover harbour, his top-line efficiency and 
general enthusiasm. And then the first time that a 
German submarine was fought and sunk in the 
English Channel he in his Viking destroyer was there 
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in the midst of it. The very name of his ship was not 
inappropriate, for he had since his Antarctic days 
married the most beautiful lady in Norway. His first 
naval action was in March 1915; the second was in 
February 1917, when he was in command of the big 
flotilla leader Broke. One night he encountered a 
flotilla of German destroyers raiding the Dover 
Straits, and his exploits and gallantry that night form 
one of the outstanding minor actions of the whole 
war. A week or two after that, whilst his ship was in 
dock for repairs, I made his acquaintance when he 
came aboard my ship to go out and meet the first 
American destroyers who were arriving to help us 
with the war. And I can still see the smart, eager 
way in which, before we were barely alongside the 
first vessel, he leapt aboard the senior American 
destroyer. From that day the recently promoted 
Captain Evans became a real friend with the United 
States naval officers. He went with them for a short 
cruise, gave them no end of useful tips on dropping 
depth-charges and other destroyer tactics, and later 
on he went back to the Dover area to finish the war. 

After hostilities were ended, Captain Evans was 
given command of the modern light cruiser H.M.S. 
Carlisle, and sent out to serve on the China station, 
and even there he was ready and prepared for the big 
job that must inevitably come to him sooner or later. 
It is an old saying that adventures are to the adven- 
turous, and I can quite imagine that to Evans life 
without some excitement connected with the sea 
must be pure misery. But in the first week of March 
1921 he had his chance once more and took it with 
both hands, yet again breaking all precedents and 
records. As I believe that the character of any man is 
shown not in what he is but in what he does, let the 
following incident speak for itself: it indicates some- 
thing more than mere adventure, it gives a glimpse 
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of a man with foresight and unusual powers of 
organization. 

For at 6.45 on the night of March 3rd the British 
S.S. Hong Moh was on her way from Singapore to 
Amoy, with her British officers and 1,100 Chinese 
coolie passengers, when she picked up the White 
Rocks at Lamock Island and became a total wreck. 
The British Consul at Swatow was able to send a 
wireless message informing the British naval authori- 
ties at Hong Kong through the S.S. Has/oong, yet this 
was not till two days later. But in the meantime 
H.M.S. Foxglove (Commander G. H. Brady, D.S.O., 
R.N., who had served in the Royal Sovereign battleship 
at Jutland as gunnery officer) happened to be steam- 
ing in the vicinity, intercepted the Consul’s message 
and steamed to the scene of the wreck, arriving there 
that same night at 10.45, but owing to wind and sea 
could do nothing till daylight. For it was blowing a 
N.E. gale, force 6. There had arrived before him a 
small steamer named the Shansi, which had taken off 
the European mercantile officers and thirty-eight 
Chinese, and then left the wreck area about 4.30 a.m. 
on March 6th. 

Foxglove was one of those sloops built hurriedly 
during the war, originally for mine-sweeping, but 
actually they were largely employed in anti-submarine 
patrol and escort work. This sloop had anchored 
from about 2 a.m., but when the dawn came she 
could see that survivors were still on board the Hong 
Moh. It was further observed that the Hong Moh had 
broken in two and that the survivors were in both 
halves. Now, owing to the state of wind and sea, it 
was impossible to take the sloop alongside the wreck, 
and the weather was much too bad to lower boats. 
Therefore the only thing was to get to windward and 
lower Carley floats and an extemporized raft made 
out of target planks and rum casks, which were then 
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allowed to drift past the wreck. In this a small number 
of coolies who took the risk and jumped were thus 
saved. This operation was performed a second time. 
By a few minutes after midday the sea had sufh- 
ciently moderated to allow the Foxglove to lower 
three of her boats, and these managed to pick up 
twenty more coolies. 

And now we come to the point where the Carlisle 
enters the story. She was lying at anchor at Bako, in 
the Pescadores, off the west coast of Formosa, and 
the reader will remember our mentioning a tea- 
clipper getting ashore here named the Argonaut. It 
was characteristic of Captain Evans that long before 
orders reached him he was ready. By means of his 
wireless the Consul’s message had been intercepted, 
and he visioned that his ship might be required, so 
he raised steam, and presently the British Commodore 
at Hong Kong wirelessed him to proceed to the 
wreck of the steamer. The result was that Evans 
proceeded from Bako at midnight and went steaming 
along at eighteen knots so as to arrive off Lamock 
Island at dawn. 

Now here you get an instance of the Antarctic 
explorer’s mentality and organizing ability. Many an 
officer would have failed to penetrate so deeply the 
possibilities of the morrow ; but Evans could imagine 
that it was going to be a fatiguing day, when every 
officer and man would want all his physical strength. 
Therefore that night, on the way across, he took the 
unusual proceeding of wisely sending all his ship’s 
company to bed. Only the minimum number of 
duty-men were kept up, and so at dawn on March 
6th, when the Carlisle reached the spot, she was 
ready for anything. She found Foxglove standing by, 
and both warships closed the wreck as near as 
possible, with a result that about 350 Chinese were 
seen still aboard the wreck, over which heavy seas 
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were breaking. The foremost half was already work- 
ing in the seaway, and the after part was wedged in 
the rocks. Cutters were now lowered which towed 
Carley floats to windward and placed as close to the 
wreck as possible, with the result that about a score 
of survivors were saved. But owing to wind and tide 
it was difficult to place floats near enough to encourage 
survivors to jump. 

Throughout that day the cutters toiled manfully 
and constantly, and in the afternoon were assisted by 
a couple of whalers from both Car/isle and Foxglove. 
It was utterly impossible for these rowing-boats to 
get alongside the wreck, for the heavy seas were out- 
rageous and it was nearly impossible to keep even 
abreast of the wreck. From the davits of the Hong 
Mohs Chinamen came sliding down by the rope-falls 
into the sea and were picked up by the naval oared 
boats as they drifted astern; but many of them were 
either stunned or drowned, through being washed 
up against the iron plates of the ship and the jagged 
broken edges. 

In the fore part of the wreck the unfortunate 
Chinese were enduring a terrible experience, and even 
those who climbed up the rigging were soon washed 
away. The Carlisle was standing in just as close as it 
was possible, with the lead going all the time: in fact 
she even got as close as four fathoms sometimes.And 
so the work went on, the full weight resting on the 
oated boats. Foxglove was already seriously short of 
coal, and so at 5 p.m. she with her twenty-eight sur- 
vivors had to leave and start for Hong Kong. There 
was still a heavy sea running, but towards sunset the 
wind decreased and the Carlisle anchored a mile to 
leeward of the wreck. By this time the boat’s crews 
were exhausted, so they had to be recalled, and now 
Captain Evans himself went off in the cruiser’s 
motor-boat to get a closer view. In her went also 
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Lieut.-Commander Ion B. B. Tower, D.S.C., R.N., 
and Mr. J. G. Dewar, D.S.C., R.N. (Torpedo 
Gunner), and others. 

An endeavour was made to get alongside the 
wreck, but this was utterly impossible; and then 
Evans, with his usual pluck and refusal to be 
thwarted by obstacles, went overboard with a line, 
swam towards the sea-swept wreck, and with the 
utmost courage and difficulty did manage to reach 
the rigging, which threatened every minute to carry 
away. You can picture this live officer swimming 
bravely through the backwash and undertow, with 
everything to hinder him in his fine endeavour. 
Those who watched him wondered if he would ever 
win through, but he was able to put two completely 
helpless Chinamen into a life-buoy, and these were 
hauled aboard the motor-boat, and as if to give a 
final touch to the life-saving episode, Captain Evans 
swam off with the last man. 

By this time even this gallant officer’s strength had 
been severely tested, but there was a still further call 
on his services. Unfortunately the motor-boat’s pro- 
peller fouled a rope, and it appeared likely that the 
craft would be swamped: so without ado he jumped 
overt again and after most trying and fatiguing work 
succeeded in clearing most of the turns. It is always 
an awkward, unpleasant job to perform, as everyone 
will admit who has attempted it. But in this case it 
was all the more arduous and harassing in that there 
was a considerable sea and the boat was bumping 
heavily against the ship’s side. Finally, Evans became 
exhausted, and then it fell to Able Seaman A. E. 
Whitehead to finish the clearing job. 

The motor-boat had saved all the people remaining 
in the fore part of the wreck, with the exception of 
one Chinaman who had lost his reason. Work was 
then concentrated on the after part and continued 
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there till late at night, a final trip being made by the 
motor-boat without the cutter. At daybreak on 
March 7th the Carlisle’s boats were again lowered, 
and the wreck cleared of every living soul; the rocks 
in the vicinity were carefully searched by Sub- 
Lieutenant Stephenson, who swam through the surf 
to land, but no one was found. Thus, with 220 China- 
man and one woman, the light cruiser was now able 
to steam away and reached Hong Kong at eleven 
that same morning. This life-saving operation under 
most difficult and dangerous circumstances was up 
to the best traditions of the sea service. Captain 
Evans’s report to the Commodore, which I have 
read, was brief, terse and eulogistic of the work of 
his officers and men. But he was careful to say 
nothing about his own incident in the water with 
the swim to the wreck and the effort with the motor- 
boat’s propeller. Even when questioned by the 
Commodore he kept silent on this matter. 

Although the officers and men in the Carlisle 
wished most earnestly that his gallant conduct should 
be reported to a higher authority, as Captain Evans 
was the senior officer present at these operations it 
was obvious that such a submission must come 
through him as captain of the ship. Lieut.-Com- 
mander Tower therefore sent a letter and desired 
that this should be forwarded. Captain Evans refused 
to have anything to do with this, and it was only 
after much difficulty and delicate work that the true 
value of this gallant officer’s work was brought into 
full official daylight. 

Ever since 1837 that venerable institution the 
Corporation of Lloyd’s has been in the habit of 
awarding either a silver or bronze medal to those 
who have by extraordinary exertions contributed to 
the saving of life at sea. The subject of the medal is 
taken from the Odyssey, where Ulysses, after various 
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adventures during his return to his native Ithaca, 
subsequent to the fall of Troy, is described as being 
rescued from the perils of a storm by Leucothoe— 


A morta! once, 
But now, an azure sister of the main. 


This award is one of the most sought-after dis- 
tinctions by all members of the great brotherhood of 
the sea, and in addition to the awards made to the 
personnel of the little steamer Shansi, Lloyd’s were 
pleased to confer their Silver Medal for Saving Life 
at Sea to the following: 

Commander G. H. Brady, D.S.O., R.N., H.M.S. 
Foxglove. 

Lieut.-Commander Ion B. B. Tower, D.S.C., R.N., 
of H.M.S. Carlisle, as well as to his shipmates—Mr. 
J. G. Dewar, D.S.C. (Gunner T.), Leading Seaman 
W. Eldrett and Able Seaman A. E. Whitehead. 

These medals were duly sent out to China and 
presented. But to Captain Evans there must come 
another breaking of precedents ; for Lloyd’s decided 
that to him must be awarded a gold medal. Never 
since the institution of that award had any such 
distinction been made, and they desired to make a 
ceremonial occasion of the presentation; so this was 
postponed till Captain Evans came back to England 
at the end of his commission in China, when with 
due solemnity he received his reward in that illus- 
trious assembly. And some day before long I expect 
you will learn that Evans has been at it again, keeping 
up those fine traditions of the sea that are an inspira- 
tion to everyone with high ideals. 

We may pass from this to the last in our series of 
great seamen, and the following occurrence shows 
still once more that those who handle and man our 
steamers to-day are just the same real sailors whom 
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we have seen doing big things throughout all these 
two hundred and fifty years. In an earlier part of this 
book I used the simile of the heart of a rope in speak- 
ing of this fine sea spirit which permeates history ; 
and that the heart is still sound and strong to this 
day I think you could have no better illustration 
than the Captain Evans incident of the Royal Navy 
in 1921 or the pluck of Captain Foster of the Mer- 
cantile Marine as recently as 1923. These and similar 
events are the surest evidence that there is dormant 
an amazing amount of sterling character which waits 
only for the opportunity to manifest itself. It is a 
common accusation that the introduction of steam 
stamped out real sailordom: that remark is totally 
untrue. It has indeed taken away those artists of 
the marlinspike and their brilliant achievements in 
handling canvas. But, as so many times was shown 
during the Great War, the sailor is every bit as fine 
a man, every bit as resourceful, every bit as enduring, 
even if he has more education and more intelligence 
than his predecessors. 

In previous chapters we have seen some extra- 
ordinary voyages in open ‘boats across the ocean 
following the foundering of some sailing ship. You 
would hardly have expected these passages to be 
repeated to-day owing to similar causes. But, as 
we have already demonstrated, the sea was never 
intended to be safe and accident-proof, and no wit of 
engineers or naval architects can ever make it so. I 
think Captain Cecil Foster must have thought of this 
on June 4, 1923, when his ship, the Trevessa, had 
to be abandoned in mid-ocean after developing a 
serious and mysterious leak, and there remained 
nothing but to take to the steamer’s boats. Briefly 
the facts are that at 1 a.m. he ordered all hands to the 
boats, and told the wireless operator to send an 
S.O.S. signal giving the ship’s position. There 
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remained only Nos. 1 and 3 lifeboats, for the two on 
the port side had been damaged the previous day 
when a huge sea had broken them away from the 
gripes and hurled them against the rails. At 2.15 
a.m. the ship was abandoned, the fore-deck being 
awash, and half an hour later she went down alto- 
gether. The position now was that the crew were in 
the two ship’s lifeboats, rolling about in the middle 
of the vast Indian Ocean, 1,200 miles from the west 
coast of Australia. In reading how these mariners 
fared, look back at the boat voyages of the Bounty 
sailors and others: you will see that in this age of 
steam and competent navigation we still have seamen 
who can traverse in open boats hundreds of miles; 
we still have officers who can face the problems of 
controlling and leading their men under circumstances 
that are the most difficult of all, when discipline 
becomes severely strained. Incidentally, you may 
learn yet again that though a big ship—even well 
built and well found—sinks through heavy weather, 
a small wooden boat if properly handled will go 
through more weather than ever a man has the 
heart to steer her through. This is one of the 
paradoxes of the sea, and is well worth remem- 
bering when we have liners of nearly a thousand 
feet in length. 

. The story of the Trevessa’s boats is another of those 
narratives that will live. For twenty-three days 
nothing was heard of them: they were lost to the 
world from the time when that wireless message was 
sent. All hope had been given up until telegrams were 
received on June 27th announcing the safe arrival at 
Rodriguez Island (N.E. of Mauritius) of Captain 
Foster in No. 1 lifeboat; and three days later of Chief 
Officer Smith in No. 3 lifeboat on the south coast of 
Mauritius. Now into these two boats crowded the 
total crew of forty-four with perfect discipline, every 
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man calm and obeying orders. Stewards passed down 
provisions, biscuits and milk and water. 

The S.O.S. signal had been answered by a steamer, 
but after waiting till the evening riding to their sea 
anchors, the resolution was come to of not waiting 
any longer. Captain Foster in his boat had the two 
water breakers and the five tins of biscuits and one 
case of milk brought aft, and every preparation made 
for a long voyage. At four that afternoon he issued 
the first ration of one biscuit each man, and an hour 
later set sail, but at six the step of the mast carried 
away, so the chief officer’s boat took them in tow till 
10 p.m., when the rope broke, and it was decided to 
lie-to for the night. The weather was very bad, but 
the step was repaired and the mast made secure, being 
wedged on either side by a case of milk and lashed 
securely fore and aft to the thwarts. 

Captain Foster’s plans were to steer for Mauritius, 
taking advantage of the existing wind and current 
and making use of the S.E. trades. The compass was 
found to be useless in the jump of the sea, so he 
steered W.N.W. by the sun. They managed to do 
about seventy knots a day, and at times their speed 
was six knots in fresh winds. For a time the two boats 
kept together, but owing to the fact that the captain’s 
boat had a much bigger sail, he kept getting ahead 
of the other and had to lie-to for her to come up. So 
on the sixth day, as they were only hindering each 
other, Captain Foster agreed that he and Chief Officer 
Smith should proceed independently. They were to 
proceed north towards the S.E. trades in Lat. 23° 30’ 
S., N.W. to Lat. 19° 55’S., and then make for Rod- 
riguez or Mauritius, the former being in Lat. 19° 
40’ S., Long. 63° 25’ E. After wishing each other 
luck and giving three cheers they went their own 
ways. 

Captain Foster’s arrangements for fighting thirst 
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were splendid, and the crew soon found out the 
benefit of wetting head and neck—keeping them 
wet—and sucking lumps of coal and even buttons. 
At night all hands, except those on watch, kept under 
covet out of the cold air, the boat-covers being cut 
into two for for’ard and aft. The white men were 
for’ard, then the coloured men, and then a space for 
baling. Right aft were the officers in their traditional 
position. In calms the oars had to be used, but on the 
eleventh day came a welcome squall and rain, so sail 
was lowered and all drinking water caught that was 
possible. A rubber-lined coat was also used for that 
purpose. Varied winds occurred, but on the thir- 
teenth day the boat broached-to and half-filled, so 
the sail had to be lowered and the craft kept 
before the wind under bare pole, whilst all hands 
baled out. 

By the fifteenth day they were running through the 
fresh S.E. trades with a high sea and the noon posi- 
tion was Lat. 19° 41’ S., course west, true. In the 
early hours of the seventeenth one of the coloured 
men died and was buried. On the twentieth day the 
meagre rations had to be cut down to one biscuit a 
day and milk twice instead of thrice. By four in the 
afternoon the wind and sea were so bad that sail had 
to be lowered and an improvised sea-anchor of two 
oats lashed together with the remains of the old sea- 
anchor in the centre. Fresh squalls tried them very 
much, seas under way were shipped alarmingly, and 
on the twenty-third day one came over the stern, and 
the rudder-head began to break away; so Captain 
Foster got an oar out at each quarter and a couple 
more to keep her stern on to sea until repairs could 
be made. 

But on this day about 2.45 p.m. the carpenter 
sighted land to the W.S.W., distant about fifteen 
miles, so all hands became quite cheered up. The 
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carpenter won the reward of a tin of water to the man 
who should first sight anything, and in the moonlight 
that night Rodriguez Island was rounded at the north 
end, and presently a shore light was seen and then a 
ship’s anchor lights. They sped on to the shore, 
being hailed by a local fisherman to keep off the reef, 
for which they were heading, and finally were piloted 
in through the passage. By nine that night they 
reached the landing-stage, and only then they found 
that they had lost the use of their legs. But so well 
were they treated ashore that even the weakest soon 
began to recover. 

Now the date of their arrival, after fifteen hundred 
miles of trying weather, was June 26th, the voyage 
having taken twenty-three days. Meanwhile Chief 
Officer Smith in his boat, after parting company with 
his captain on June 9th, experienced every kind of 
trying weather, but during the night of the twelfth 
day very heavy spray came on board, soaking even 
into his sextant box, yet the chart was luckily in a 
spare biscuit tank. Men were asking for water, but it 
had to be denied them, and there came the first 
death, but Smith preserved discipline and behaved as 
a true leader of men. The mournful experience had 
to be gone through of burying the dead as they 
perished, but there was always some consoling 
thought to weigh against these depressing facts. 

“T had no idea,” remarked this officer, “‘that an 
average ship’s lifeboat could behave so wonderfully 
in heavy seas, and on many occasions it was very 
heartening to see the pleased expressions on the faces 
of the crew as, with a roar, one would commence 
breaking within a few feet of the stern—and nothing 
happen.” But the death of the second engineer hap- 
pened curiously. He was sitting between the thwarts, 
and during one of the squalls he was reaching over 
to the next thwart in order to get his rain tin. Failing 
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to reach it, he rose to his feet and was stepping over 
when the boat gave a sudden lurch, causing him to 
overbalance. The result was that he fell over the 
side between the gunwale and the foot of the sail. 
Smith at once luffed up into the wind, lowered sail 
and had oars got out, but within two minutes 
the man had gone, his heavy boots and clothes 
accelerating his drowning. 

This boat was unable towards the end to get fixes 
on two days, and thus passed to the south of Rod- 
riguez Island either during the night or in dirty 
daylight squalls, but at 4 p.m. on June 28th—two 
days after Captain Foster’s boat—they sighted 
Mauritius. That night it was very dark; they steered 
close to the reefs, had difficulty in finding an opening, 
had some exciting moments with heavy seas, but at 
daylight found a gap between the reefs and were 
guided by fishermen into safety and thus reached 
Baie du Cap, where they were received with every 
kindness and hospitality. Thus, in spite of Trevessa 
foundering, these two plucky boats, well skippered 
and organized, well handled and well navigated, at 
last won through. They started out with forty-four, 
and on the way ten men perished and one more died 
after landing at Mauritius. It was an extraordinarily 
fine achievement to have crossed the Indian Ocean 
in the most trying weather, and no one will begrudge 
the award by Lloyd’s of their silver medal to both 
Foster and Smith. Furthermore, testimonials were 
subscribed to, and both officers as well as men richly 
deserved this mark of appreciation for their splendid 
success in having kept alive those glorious traditions 
of that great service which in all oceans and all 
kinds of ships, through all the ages of history, 
ate to us who read and think an eternal source 
of inspiration. 

Seamen all—yes, we may assign that title to all 
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whose praise is in this volume. And of all the decora- 
tions and titles in the whole world, which is nobler 
and suggests so much that is worth fighting for thar 
to be acknowledged one of that fine band of men who 
go down to the sea in the ships of their period? A 
seaman is born, not made, and he is a debtor to 
Providence if he finds himself called to join so 
historic and honourable a genealogy. 


THE NAUTILUS LIBRARY 
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‘The Nautilus Library aims at presenting in an 
agreeable format and at a popular price some of 
the outstanding books of the sea. The greatest care 
is being taken in the selection of titles, and the 
inclusion of any book in the Library will be a 
guarantee alike of literary merit and popular interest. 
All the titles included have been successful in their 
library editions. 

The first four volumes, which will appear this 
autumn, are as follows: 


1. MYSTERIES OF THE SEA 
By J. G. LOCKHART 


“A book that every English man, woman, or child ought 
to read.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

“A dozen of the most thrilling and mysterious tales of the 
sea. Mr. Lockhart knows how to tell a story.”—Observer. 


2. SEAMEN ALL 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 


Which you have just read. 


3. PERIL OF THE SEA 
By J. G. LOCKHART 


“Readers whose taste leads them in the direction of nautical 
adventure should make a point of including . . . Peril of the 
Sea... in their library list.”—T//ustrated London News. 

“Bighteen stories of shipwreck . . . well chosen and well 
told.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


4. SEA WOLVES OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By E. HAMILTON CURREY 


A fascinating volume describing the rise, greatness, and 
decline of the corsairs of the Mediterranean. 
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